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PREFACE, 


wna an tmuccessary dopartnre from the text. On the 
other hand, Mr. Swan had occasionally omitted sentences 
of importance ; these have been restored to the text in 
the present edition. Mistakes in translation, of which 
there are more than might have been expected, have, of 
course, been corrected. 

Mr. Swan’s notes are sometimes erroneous and 
occasionally pointless. With regard to the former class, I 
have gonemlly allowed them to stand, and added a cor- 
rection of the mistakes. Notes of the latter class I have 
sometimes omitted, and those so treated will not, I think, 
bo missed by the reader. The most valuable part of Mr. 
Swan’s notes arc his quotations from other nntliors 
illustrative of tlio text, in selecting which he showed more 
judgment than in the tw^tunl work of translation ; but it is 
throughout evident that his knowledge of English litera- 
ture, or, at all events, of writers about English litemturo, 
was gi'cater than his acquaintance with either Latin or 
Greek. 

A great deal lias been done, since Mr. Swan wrote, 
tow'ards settling the vexed questions relative to the genesis 
of the Qenfa. Sir Frederick Madden, in his work on the 
old English versions of the Geda, did a good deal towards 
solving the problem. But the book which has dealt with 
the subject in the moat thorough and satisfactory manner 
is iiie work of a painstaking German, Herr Hermann 
Oosterley.* It is little known in England. The British 
Mnseum only possesses the first part; the authorities 
apparently not thinking ife worth while to obtain the 
remainder, when it was not spontaneously offered them by 
the bookseller, perhaps because no one over asked for tho 
work. The leaves of the first part were not even cut till 
recently. Considering the value of Herr Oesterley’s Tbook, 
its absence, except in an incomplete state, from the shelves 

• Chda limamrmHy von H. Oreterler. Bertin, 1B72* 
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of onr groat national library is strange. Tho!*e is a com- 
plete copy in the University Library, Cambridge. 

It is impossible to do more here than to give a brief 
rhum6 of Herr Oesterley’a conclnsions regarding the Gofta. 
To go into his proofs, except in the merest outline, would 
l>e to reproduce his book, for it contains nothing whatever 
but what is strictly relevant to the matter in hand. Those 
who are aoqaainted with the subject will bo aware how 
obscure and perplexing it is. Mr. Swan’s Introduction, 
though rather vague and rambling, is worth studying, 
ft contains some valuable conjectures, which subsequent 
inquiry has shown to be sound. Warton’s “Dissertation 
on the Gentfi lloynanvmm “ (Hist, of English Pootnjy^ 
vol, i. p. cxxxix.), as being the earliest attempt to 
arrive at definito conclusions os to the origin of this 
collection of stories, is worth reading, apart from the 
deservedly high authority of its author. But its in- 
adequacy was obvious even to Warton’s contemporaries. 
Donee’s “Dissertation” (IHustratious of ShaJcpspcare^ p. 510)) 
is a really useful piece of work. Although mistaken in 
several points, his remarks are always acute and valuable ; 
and he called attention to the importance of a thorough 
examination of the MSS. contained in tlie libniries of 
the Continent, with a view to discovering, if })ossible, the 
ongin of the Gesta. “ It is a fact,” he says, “ as remark- 
able as the obscurity which exists concerning the author of 
the Gesta^ tlmt no manuscript of this work, that can with 
certainty bo pronounced as such, has hitherto been 
described. If the vast stores of manuscripts that are con- 
tained in the monastic and other libraries of Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Spain, were examined, there is 
scarcely a doubt that some original a work so ofton 
printed would be discovered.” Douce’s exi>ectations have 
been falsified by the result of Herr Oesterlcy’s investiga- 

* Tftylor’s edition, in three volumes. 1840, 
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tiojiB in this very field. It is now clearly ascertained that 
no MS. corresponding to the printed collection of stories 
known as the Qesta Romationim exists. 

Before laying before the reader a snccinct account of 
the facts relative to the Genia with which Hen* Oesterley’s 
work supplies us, it is necessaiy to say that what is know^n 
par civrellmce as the Oesta liomanontm is a collection of 
181 stories, first printed about 1473, and that this is the 
collection of which the pi*esent edition is a tmnslation. 
But b(‘forc tlie appearance of this collection there existed 
a great number of MSS. all over Westeni Europe, no two 
of which exactly resembled each other. I shall now give 
some details, chiefly obtained fix)m Herr Oesterloy, concern- 
ing both printed editions and MSS. 

T. Pin n ted editions. 

A. The OiUllo frinceps^ printed in folio by Kctclaer and 
Do Loempt, at Utrecht. Date uncertain. It con- 
tains 1.50 (not 152, as Douce erroneously says*) 
chnptoi*8.t 

(tt) A second edition of the editio prince printed 
by Arnold Ter Hoenen, at Cologne. Date un- 
certain. It contains 151 chapters, 

B. The Vulgate (vvhjdrtexi)^ or second etlitio princeps^ 
pi’inted by Ulrich Zell, at Cologne. Date uncertain. 
It contains 181 chapters. 

Subse^iuent to the Vulgate numerous editions were 
pnulod resembling it in all essentials. 

There is no doubt, according to Herr Oesterley, that all 
three editions [A, (a), & B] appeared between 1472 and 
1475. { He has a<^pted A and B as his text; A for 
the first 150 chapters (except chapter 18, which is found 

* Wnstt^iom^ &c., p. 532. See Oesterley, p. 236. 

* In cUsoussiouB on the Ge$Ug SQiMnoram the reader must 

nSto^mhor that “ elmpter ” « ‘‘story.** J Oesterley, p 267. 
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onlj in B), iind B for the remainder.* His text therefore 
reproduces the two ediiionei principea, if such an expression 
is not a solecism. 

C. Various editions m Engliali^ based on the Jjatin MSS., 
of English origin. They contain usually 44 chapters, 
but sometimes 43, and once 58. A few examples 
will sufihee. 

(a) Printed by Wynkyn d© Worde, in small 4to., 
at London, date uncertain. It contains 43 
chapters, and is a ti^uslation of MS. Harl. 
5369.t In the library of St, John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

(5) Printed in London, 1648. Contains 44 
chapters. 

(o) Ijondon, 1689. 44 chapters. 

(d) London [1722?]. 58 chapters (British Museum, 

1456a). 

These editions all have some stories in common with the 
Vulgate, together with many which are peculiar to them* 
selves. I may remark that Wynkyn de Worde’s edition 
(a) is the only instance we have of a printed copy exactly 
corresponding to a MS. of the Oeata, 

II. Manuscripts. 

The MSS. of the Qeata fall naturally into three groups, 
or families, as Herr Oesterley calls them. J » 

Au The English grovp ; written in Latin. Of this the 
best representative is MS. Harl. 2270 ; date, fifteenth 
century. It contains 102 chapters, of which 72 are 
found in the Vulgate. § This is the group which 
Mr. Douce j| calls the “English Gosta/’ and which 
he and others have xnaintained to have been coin<* 

* Ocfiterlcy, p. 268. f Ibid. p. 241, J Ibid, p. 244. 

I Ibid, ppu 187, 245. ii Deuce, Hlwtratbim, Ac., p. 5d& 
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piled in imitation of the Original Gesta,” i.e. the 
Gmtfi represented by tho set of manascripts (C) 
which supplied the Vulgate. 

B. Group of Latin and German MSS, This family is 
best represented by an edition in German, printed by 
John Schopser, at Augsburg, in 1480.'’^ 

C. A group represented by the Vulgate. The MSS. of 
this group have l)een greatly influenced by one 
another, and by entirely distinct collections of 
stories ; f particularly by Robert Holkot*s Morali tales. 
Stories from Gervase of Tilbury appear in some of 
tho younger MSS. of this group. J This group con- 
stitutes what Douce calls tho “ Original Gesta.’* 

I have here given as concise a statement as possible of 
a groat multiplicity of facts. The diversity existing among 
the MSS. known in England, and their apparent want 
of connection with the printed editions, gave rise to tho 
theory, upheld by Mr. Douce and combated by Mr. 
Swan and others, that there were two distinct collections 
of stories called Gesta lioniafiorum^ one of German, the 
otber^of English origin. Tho early appearance of the 
Qesta in Enghind, the fact that tho Vulgate was only 
printed on the Continent, as well as the local colour- 
ing of certain of the stories, were held to prove that 
shortly after the compilation of tho “ Original Gesta ’* in 
Germany, a similar set of stories was composed in imita- 
tion of it in England. That no copy of the “English ©esta” 
was printed appeared as strange as the fact that no MS. 
of tiie Vulgate had ever been found. As remarked above, 
Mr, Douce fully expected that a careful search in the 
libraries of tho Continent would reveal the missing MS. 

Herr Oesterle/s investigatiems appear to show con- 
clusively that, though there were not hoc Gestast in the 

• DMevley, pp. 1, 245 t Bfd. pp. 245, 2i0. J Ibid. p. 252, 
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sense intended hy Donee, vet there is a considerable differ 
once between the MSS. of England and of the Continent, 
and between each of these and the printed Vulgate. He 
is of opinion that the Gesta was originally compiled in 
England; that it rapidly passed to tho Continent; was 
then considerably altered, by additions and corruptions; 
and that, on the invention of printing, an edition (A) con- 
taining 160 stories, selected by the editors, as they thought 
best, was issued. Shortly after, an onlai'ged edition 
(B) was issued. This last is the Vulgate. Neither A 
nor 13 was a reproduction of any one MS. ; and they wore 
both compiled from MSS. belonging to group 0. It is 
easy to understand why the “English Gcsla “ was never 
printed. The Vnlgate appeared in England before there 
was time to commence printing an edition of the Oasta 
from tho MSS. of the English group, and being much 
larger than even the best of these (Harl. 2270, above 
referred to), speedily got possession of tho field, and 
rendered it saperfluons to produce another Oesta, Pro- 
bably not one man in ton thousand would know of tho 
eiistence of MSS. containing stories not in the Vulgate. 
And when Wynkyn de Worde printed his edition (1510 — 
1616) a need for an English version had arisen, which he 
met by printing a complete translation of one of tho MSS. 
of the English group (see p. ix.). 

Herr Oesterley admits* that it is possible that the 
Gesta was originally compiled in Germany, and thence 
i:arried^ to England, and enlarged by the addition of 
specially English stories, while in Germany a process of 
growth was also going on. But he thinks that the 
balance of probability is in favour of the view which 
places the home of the Qesiia in England. He considers 
that the names of the dogs in Tale CXLII. are distinctly 
Eni^h ; t and that the German proverb in the motaliza- 


• Oestorley, p. 26G. 
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iicm of Title CXLIV., on fvhich bo mach stress has been laid 
by the believers in the German origin of the is an 

addition made by the editors of the printed copies, as is 
clear from an inspection of the MSS.* 

Herr Oesterley’s conclusions as to the author of the 
Geata are purely negative. The theory which assigns the 
authorship to Berchorius, the prior of St. Eloi (Fieri o 
Bercheur), he treats as quite unproved. The only other 
claimant put forward is Helinand ; Herr Oesterlcy decides 
against him also, and the matter is left as incapable of 
settlement, t 

Herr Oesterloy is of opinion tliat the Gesfa was com- 
piled towards the end of the thirteenth centuiy. It has l>een 
urged that the collection cannot have appeared before the 
death of Robert Plolkot (1349), since a series of stories 
found in the Gesia are taken from his Moralitatea. But 
even supposing these stories were first made known by 
Holkot, this can only be used to prove that the MSS. of 
the Oesta which contain them were written since 1349, not 
that the Oesta was not originally compiled much earlier.J 
Herr Oesterloy also urges the fact that the MSS. had, as 
early as the middle of the fourteenth century, become sufii- 
oiently diversified, by a natural process of differentiation, as 
to group themselves into the three families mentioned above, § 
as a proof that the first or primitive MS. cannot have 
appeared later than the early part of the fourteenth century. 
For some time must have elapsed before so great a diversity 
could have arisen. Moreover, Herr Oesterley mentions a 
MS^ written in 1326, which is obviously, from the cormp* 
tions of words, and especially of proper names, a copy of 
some earlier edition.|| 

Herr Oesterley 's views as to the origin of the Oesta are 

* Oesterley, p. 262. f Ibid, pp. 254, 255. t lUd^ p. 256. 

$ Ibid, p. 257. ** Yon jeder fan^e ist uus mindestens oo^x 
atiB dor iqitte des 14 iahrhnnderta orhalten,** and the rest of the paie. 

t /Wfi pp. 267 and fol 
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noeessarilj only conjecinroji, bat as they are of con- 

eiderablo value. He thinks that at some early period tbertJ 
wore collections of stories taken from Jloman history in 
actual use as texts for sermons ; * and that those stories 
were then pnt together for the express purpose of being 
moralized, and finally appeared under the title of Oesia 
Jlomanorum Moralisata^ or something similar. t Whether 
this first compilation wiis entirely composed of classical 
stories, or contained some of more modern date as welb it 
is impossible to say.J What we now know as the Oesia 
Rovianorum arose from the moimlizing of this, or some 
similar work, after it had been enlarged by the addition of 
a considerable number of stories relating to later times. 
It would bo easy to circnlaie a eolloclion of stories under 
the name of the “ Gests of the Romans among a people* 
whose ideas of liisiory were as limited as those of our fore- 
fathers in the twelfth and thirteenth ceniunes, even thoUgli 
it had not contained a single word about Rome. 'J'he inten- 
tion of the original authors of the Oesia was <o provide 
texts for moral izatioiiH. 'fho stories them solvers were of 
secondary importance. Very often in tlm MSS. tho first 
words of some well-known story appear at the commence- 
ment of a chapter, and then the momlization follows 
immediately. In many of the older copies some of the 
stories have spaces left after them for the moralization, 
the writer presumably intending to add it 8iibs^ucntly.§ 
It is not till a very late period that the stories become tho 
more important part, and the moi’alization recodes into the 
backgTound.il Herr Oesterley is very severe on Grasse’s 
msh statement that the English MSS., which arc mostly 
early ones, have, as a mle, no inoralizations.^ 

At the risk of being accused of undue repotifion, I shall 

* Oesterler, n. t p. 201. 

t Ibid. p. 201. § Ihid. p. 20i. ii Ihid. p. 202. 

^ Ibid. p. 202, GriUso, Gegia Homanonim^ ii. 

h 
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fQcapitalate the results of Herr Ocsterley’s labours, wbieh 
have been set forth in the pages of this preface. The Qesifi 
was originally composed in Kngland, whence it rapidly 
passed to tho Continent, at the end of the thirtoentli 
century. By the middle of the fourteenth century there 
were three distinct families of MSS. of tho Gesta. When 
printing was invented, one of these groups (C). was, so to 
speak, crystallized and hardened into tho Vulgate, after 
which no further change took place. The Vulgate became 
known as Gesta Homanoruni^ and was probably supposed 
by each person to bo identical with the work he had always 
heard called by that title, but which was, as we have seen, 
differently given by every MS. 

llcturaing to the present edition, it is necessary to 
explain why the moralizations have been shortened. Mr. 
Swan omitted tho greater part of all but a few at the 
eomineneement. As the moralizations are of no interest, 
except from the light they throw on the nature and origin 
of the Qesia^ and as a mere translation of them is of no use 
for this purpose, I have left them in the abbreviated state. 
The reader can easily judge of their nature from the few 
given in full* 

I have revised the translation chiefly by reference to the 
readings in Oesterley’s edition, which is a reprint of the 
two first editions.* I haye also frequently refeired to an 
edition printed in folio, at Hagenan, by Henry Gran, in 
1517, which is a reprint of his edition of 1608, from which 
Mr. Sunn made his translation. The colophon of the 
edition of 1617 (in the British Museum) is the same, with 
the exception of the date, as that of Gran’s editiem of 1508, 
of which the colophon will be found at the end . of the 
Tolaihe. The differences between the Hagenan edition and 
the Viilgato are very small, and would only be appreciable 
to the public if a literal translation were made of . each* 

• See above, pp vfii., ix. 
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Whenever the reading of the Hagcnaa copy is more 
intelligible than that of the older edition, I have adopted 
it. It is quite possible that Gran may have had access to 
MSS. which the editors of the Vulgate did not know of; 
and thus he may have obtained a warrant for iatrodiioing 
the few slight improvements he made on his predecessors’ 
text. 

1 would call the reader^s attention to the fact that one 
or two very good stories are contained in Mr. Swan’s 
Introduction. 

w.a 

London, July 1876 . 
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SECTION I. 

Thic Histwy of Romantic Fablinjf is enveloped in much perplexity j 
nor is it dim inis lied by the various cor\jectin‘03 which have been 
started and uphold. The labours of ingenuity are not always con- 
vincing; and perhaps the very fact of their plausibility leads us to 
mistrust. Discussion upon remote history is over attended witVi 
difficulty ; and arguments that rest upon the basis of refined deduc- 
tion — that are artfully designed to pull down one system while they 
support another equally imaginaiivc, m.ny liave a well-founded claim 
to admiration, but not upon the score of truth. It is singiilar how 
the mind loves to grasp at mystery, and to disport itsrdf in the chaos 
of departed time. It springs undauntedly forward, iiimppalled by 
the numberless shadows which flit in ‘*dim perspective" before it, 
and undeterred by the intricacies of the way. It would seem like a 
captive escaped from confinement, wantoning in the excess of un- 
aooostomed liberty. And the more boundless the subject, the less 
timid we find the adventurer ; the more perilous the journey, the loss 
waiy are hia movements. Boldness appears to constitute success; 
as if, because the faint heart never attained the fair hidy, mode>t 
pretenfnons and unassuming merit never secured the lady Truth. 
It is a libol upon the head and the heart; and cannot be too speedily 
abandoned. 

Of the theories already advanced, none, it seems to me, is perfect; 
and none, withont some portion of accuracy. They each go part of 
the way, but stop before they touch the mark. Bishop Percy, after 
Mallet, attributes the invention of romance to the anciout Scalds or 
Bards of the North. ** They believed the existence of giants and 
dwarfs; they entertained opinions not unlike the more modem 
notion of fairies ; they were strongly possesfitod with the belief of 
speBs and enchantments, and wem fond of inventing combats with 
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dragons and monsters,”* Now, this is unequivocally nothing loss 
than the entire machinery employed in all the Arabian Tales, and in 
ereiy other oriental fiction. Snoh a coincidence no one will suppose 
the result of accident; nor can it for a moment be believed that the 
warm imaginations of tlxe East — where Nature brightens the fancy 
f3qnally with the ’flowers — borrowed it from the oblder conceptions of 
the Northern bards. Many parts of the Old Testament demonstrate 
familiarity with Rpolls ; and Solomon (which proves a traditional 
intoroonrse, at least, between the Jews and other people of the East), 
by universal consent, has been enthroned sovereign of the Genii, and 
lord of tbo powerful Tahsmaii. In David and Goliath, we trace the 
contests of knights with giants: in the adventures of Samson, 
])erhapB, the miraculous feats attributed to the heivos of chivalry. 
Jn the apoory})hal Book of Tobit, we have an angel in the room of 
a SAINT; enchant inents, antidotes, distressed damsels, demons, aud 
most of the other muchinory of the occidental romance.* Parts 
of the Pentateuch, of Kings, &c., &c., appear to have been ampliflod, 
and rendered wild and fabulous ; and woro the comparison carried 
minutely forward, I nni persuaded that the analogy would be found 
as striking as distinct. I mean not that this has always been the 
immediate source : I am rather inclined to suppose that certain 
i-amiflcations, direct from the East, already dilated and improved, 
wora more g('norally the origin. But Scripture, in many cases, 
furnished a supernatural agency without pursuing this circuitous 
route; ns well ns heroes with all the attributes of ancient romance. 
In the old French -prose of Sir Outel, chap, xxiv., we have the 
I’ollowing exclamations on the death of the knight Boland, which 
oartly confirm my observation : — “ Compare ^ Judas Machitbeus par 
cft valeur et pronosso ; ressomblaut A Sanson^ et pareil A Jonatqis fiU 
de Naul par la fortune de sa trieto morte!” The Jewish Talmud, 
:md especially the commentary upon it, abounds with fables, ooinposed 
in some respects of the matorials wcurkod up by the Scalds, but long 
anterior in datp to their compositions, so far as they are known. 

Dr, Percy contends that old writers of chivalry appear utterly 
unacquainted with whatever relates to the Mahometan nations, and 
t'Upresent them as worshipping idols, or adoring a golden image of 
Hahmnet.”* This, 1 sliould ooncoive, would naturally be the case* 
It waa the aim of Christian writers ,to I'epresent the infidels ip the 

* Mifyet qf JSnptisk Poetrp. voL f U. p. xlll. ^ 

* In Uis agfilicatwrt of Uie isth Tsls, the Ikiok of Tohit is refimrsi 

* JteL (J Mte Knp. ibtd. 
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light posmble. I'bej thought them the most wretohed beiugs 
in creation ; and tliej might, therefore, artfully perirert their creed 
and oxaggemte their tioes. Most frequently, such would be the 
geruiiine result of their abhorrence : just as popular superstition 
picturos the “ foul fiend ” with horns, and cloven feet, and a hideously 
distorted oountenanoe-^not because it is really accredited, but 
because nothing is thought too vile or too fearful for the Bvil One. 
The hostility which the crusades excited and nourished ; nay, the 
very' difference of religious feeling, wonld heoossarily call out the 
whole virulence of an age not remarkable for its forbearUnoe ; and it 
is absurd to suppose that the intercourse so long maintained between 
the two continents (both previous to these expeditions, and subse* 
qnent) should not have given them a sufiioiont adquaintanoe with 
the Saracen belief and mode of worship. If the great Saladin 
required and received knighthood from the hands of the Obristians,^ 
it argued a degree of intimacy with Kuropoan oostoms on the one 
side, which it wonld be unfair and arbitrary to deny the other. 

That the Scalds added some oiroamstances to the original matter, 
and rejected others, is extremely probable. The traditions which 
conveyed the fable would, of course, be corrupted ; not only from 
the mode of conveying it, but from the dissimilarity of customs and 
ideas among those by whom it was received. All I contend for is 
the original ground, upon which they and other nations have built ; 
and this, I think 1 shall be able to demonstrate, pnroly orieutal. 
Bat it is objected that, if the Northern bards had derived their 
systems from the East, they would have naturalized them as the 
Romans did the stories of Greece. It is thought that they must have 
adopted into their religious rites |the same mythology, and have 
evinced as strong a similitude, as the nations of classical celebrity. 
There is, in truth, no basis for such an assertion to stand upon. The 
long intercourse between these nations, their vicinity to "each other, 
and, more than all, the original similarity of their worship, prepared 
the Romans to receive the devotional syfrtem of a conquered country 
without hesitation. They understood and valued Grecian literature, 
and consequently found an additional motive for the reception of 
Grecian theology. It accorded with preconceived notions; it was, 
iu fact, a port of their own. Besides, the Romans were rising in 
eivilisation, a&d caught at every shadow of improvement. The 
peofde of the North wore totally the reverse. They Yfeite the children 

* Sse M per Pmneos, p. liSZ. 4S3 is sited by, Olbbos fdr 

t ihBiter iotuiies. , . 
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of Nature — of Nature yob unbebrotliod to Art. They were uot, 
therofore, prepared by anytbing aualogoua to prudnue a aiinilar 
otTeot : and could but seize the most prominent features that were 
presented to them, upon which to engraft their own wild and terrible 
slorios. 

Warton has written a long dissertation to prove that the Arabians, 
who laid been for some time seated on the northern coasts of Africa, 
and who entered Spain about the beginning of the eighth century, 
“ disseminated those oxiravagaut inventions which weie so peculiar 
to their romantic and creative genius.”' This hypothesis Bishop 
Percy has endeavoured to refute ; and, according to Mr. Ellis,* he 
has entirely succeeded. The argument advanced oii this occasion is 
that, wero it tnio, “the first French romances of chivalry would have 
been on Moorish, or at loiist Spanish subjects, whereas the most 
ancient stories of this kind, whether in prose or vewc, whether in 
Italian, French, English, tfec., iiro chifijiy on the subjects of Charle- 
magne and tho Paladins, or of our British Arthur, and his Knights of 
the Round Table, Ac., being evidently borrowed from the fabulous 
chroniolea of the supposed Archbishop Turpin, and of Jeffrey of 
Monmouth." * Something iii this there may be ; but it is still clear 
that inter'Mjurae, of whatever kind, existing between two nations, 
must, to a certain degree, supply information relative to their peculiar 
habits and belief. That each side would hold communication with 
their captives, either from political iiiolives or otherwise, is con- 
sistent with the experience of all ages ; and, surely, not every 
individual would be so fastidious as to repel a closer intimaev. 
C-onrte.sy, humanity, intrigue, Ac., would, in some few at least, open 
a door to an unfettered interchange of thought ; while gratitude for 
certain benefits might operate on others. In the course of a 
multifariouB warfare, such things must occur ; the lino of separation 
must ucoasiunaay be removed, and youthful hearts and minds mustj 
HOW and however sundered by human )>rejudices, break down 
the strongest barrier that interposes between them. If this Im 
granted, when the history of such times and such cii'camstancos was 
forgotten, the literature which they had helped to disseminate would 
remain. The legendary tale of the sire descends aniuatilatod to the 
sou; and the fact is on I’ecord, though the occasion be obliteiat«Hl* 
The fhbuloufl chronicle of Tui^iiti might then be drawn up ; having 
its snperstructitre on French manners, but its basis on oriental 

* SiH. pf Aig. Pmtfniy Biaa 1. * Smevmm% of ^hc. MU. Romanett, fob L p. 31 

* M. ilnc. rvL Ui. p. xlL Sotm, 
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learning. Mach lime most iuevitably elapse before new systems 
can take root ; and when they do, it is imperceptibly and silently* 
Hence, may the hostile incarsions of the Saracens hare introduced 
«onie poi-tion of Eastern fiction i but not all ; for it is the common 
tendency of a conquered country to engraft its own oharactor and 
customs npon those of the stronger power. 

It has been obserred by Ritson (whose virulent and angonilemanly 
abuse of his opponents is disgusting in the extreme !) that neither 
the Spaniards, nor any other nations of Europe, had on opportunity 
of adopting literary information “ from a people with whom they had 
no connection, but as enoniios, whose language they never understood^ 
and whose manners they detested ; nor would oven have oondoaoended 
or permitted themselves to make such an adoption from a set of 
infidel barbarians who have invaded, ravaged, and possessed them- 
selves of some of tho best and riohest provinces of Spain." ' Much of 
this is in substance what has been contended against above; and that 
a very short period of servitude will not open the souroes of a more 
friendly communication — in appeavarico at least — between nations 
under such cii'cuiustanccs, is contrary to historical fact and to human 
nature. Tho ouslavod must look up to tho enslaver for protection — 
for support ; and the latter in return would oiiforco, under tho 
penalty of extermination, tho aid which wjis considered requisite. 
Thus, however involuntary and hateful, intercourse must be under 
all situations. But hero the fact is, ns Mr. VVarton reraarka (though 
Ritson pleases to overlook it), that after the irruption of the Saracens, 
the Spaniards neglected even the study of the Sacred Writings, fo** 
the express purpose of acquiring the Aiabio. This ourious passage is 
oited by Du Cange, whose w'ords I shall quote at length : — 

** Quod vero euprk laudatns Soriptor anonymus do Gallim uostrm 
in Lingua Latina barbario ante Oaroli M. tempera, idem do Hisponia 
post Saraconorum irruptionem tesiatur AI varus ; ubi n'eglootis et 
posthabitis Scri{Ttnris Sanctis, cammque sacris mtei7>ref.ibus, qnotqnot 
supererant Christiani, Arabura Chaldasoi’umqno libris evolvendis 
inoumbebant, gentilitia eruditione ’prmclari, Arahico eloquio suhlUnati, 
EccUsiastieam pulchritudinem ignoranteSf et Ecclesias flumina de 
Paradiso manantia, quasi viUssima contemnenteSf legem auwm nesciehantf 
et Hngttam propriam non advertehant Latini, ita ut ess onmi OpriaU 
CoUegio vijt inveniretur unus in milleno hominum generst qui sahi^ 
tatofias fratri posset rationaliter dirigere UteraSf cum. REPKjLiasN'rva 
ABSqOS NUMERO MULTI PLICES TVBD.f;, QUI ERUDITE CllALDAlCAS* 

' IHat. «m iSomotuic and Minstretsy, vol. i. pp. xx. xxL 
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VERBOKUsr ERFiiiCARENT POlfFAfl. Qiiod qmdem abunde firmat; qTu» de 
Elepanfco Tolotano anpril diximns. Bed et indo fiotis argnimna nude 
tot vocca Arabioao in Biapanam, snbinde sese intnlemnt/’ ‘ 

We have, then, a complete refutation of Eitson*0 strongest objeo* 
tion ; and perhaps had not the spleen of the writer been more powei*. 
fnl than the good sense and feeling of the man, he never wonld have 
hazarded the remark. And if jndioial astrology, medioine, and 
chemistry, were of Arabian origin, and introdnoed iato Enropo a 
century at least before the emsades | if Pope Gorbort, or Sylvester II,, 
who died a.d. 1003, bronght the Arabio numerals into Prance, it is 
surely reasonable to suppose that these sciences, so intimately 
connected with magical operations (and with fiotions from them) as 
to confer upon the possessor a title to snpGrnatnral agency, wonld 
extend their influence to the legendary stories, as well as to the 
manners of the West, which those very stories are admitted to 
describe ! Yet, after all, it is not to be imagined that the introduction 
of Eastern invention happened at one time, or in one ago ; it was 
rather the growth of many times, and of many ages — continually, 
though gradually, augmenting, till it attained maturity. 

The next hypothesis gives Armorica, or Bretany, as the source of 
romantic fiction. But to this, the same objections arise that have 
been started with respect to the rest. Mr. Ellis, in the introduction 
to hie Specitnms of Early English Emnances, plausibly suggests that 
all are compatiblo. He imagines ** that the scenes and characters of 
our romantic histories were very generally, though not exclusively, 
derived from the Bretons, or from the Welsh of this island ; that 
tnuoh of the oolouring, and perhaps some particular adventures, may 
be of Scandinavian origin, and that occasional episodes, together with 
park of the machinery, may have been borrowed from the Arabians.” • 
Which is as much as to say, that each nation contributed something, 
and very Kkely they did ; but which furnished the greater hr 
which m*iginated the whole, is just as obscure as before a 
Ciliakion ” of opmicms was projected. This eonoiliatory system Will 
remind the reader of Boocacio’s tale of The Three Rings, the question 
of which is yet remaining.” 

• Another supposition attributes the chief source of romantic fiction 
to elhssical and mythological authors; that is, to the stories of 
Greeoc and Boms, somewhat altered by modern usages. To this 
belief Mr. SoOtbey* and Mr. Dunlop seem to iuidme. The Utter 

* l)n Ctuise; ffhss, Jki, /af. IM. tom. 1 ., Frafatto, p. xxxtf. 6 31. 

* Vol i. p. 81. * imuHlortlim IS :4«um ijf GSaul. 
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»ddfl tbttt, after all, a groat proportion of the vroxlders of romanoe 
znnKt be attributed to the imaginaiion of the anthoFa.*’ But a'^ben 
these wonders, similariy oonStmotod, pervade the most remote 
countries, there must be something more than an author’s imagination 
brought into the aooount. Consideration, however, is due to the idea 
of a classioal origin ; and this, blended with the rest, may help to 
make np a porfeot system. Before 1 proceed to the attempt, I 
would advert to certain observations which Mr. Dunlop has 
promulgated in his History of Fiction, Ho says, “It cahnot be 
denied, and indeed has been acknowledged by Mr. Wartou, that the 
actions of t}ie Arahicuns and Scalds are totally different,**^ Muol' 
misunderstanding would doubtless be avoided by accurate refoi'encos : 
and if Mr. Dunlop be correct in what ho asserts, it would bo n 
pleasant thing to know the edition and pagfo to which he alludes. In 
contradiction to tho insinuation here thrown out, Warton says, “ Bui 
as the res&mhlance 7 vhick the paya/n Scandinavians bore to the Eastei'n 
nations in mannerSf monuments, opinions, and practices is so vehy 
PiCRCEPTiBLE ANT) APPARENT, an inference arises, that their 
migration from the East must have happened at a period by many 
ages more recent, and therefore most probably about the time 
specified by historians.” * And again, ** Thoso practices ami 
opinions co-operated with kindred superstitions of cb’ayons, dwarfs^ 
fairies, giants, and enchanters, which the traditions of ths Gothic 
Scolders had already planted : and produced that extraordinary 
species of composition which has been called Eomanur.”* In 
another place, indeed, he admits that there were “ but fexo” of these 
monsters in the poetry of the most ancient Scalds ; but that few is 
quite sufficient for the argument. 

So that, one would think, Warton supplies no testimony in 
support of a doctrine, which I cannot help fancying ra|fy bo proved 
altogether groundless. “ Allowing the early Scaldio odes to be 
genuine,” says Mr. Dunlop, ** we find in them no dragons, giamis. 
magic rings, or enchanted castles. These are only to be met with in 
the compositions of the bards who flourished after the native vein of 
Bnnio fabUng had been enriched by the tales of tho Arabians.” ^ 
TMa is an extremely cautions method of writing j for while we 
contend that tho Easterns futnSshed the groundwork, and fti tlie 
date^ Mr. Dunlop may tell uf^ be it when it may, that it was 
an1t)Bequent to tbe period in which the Bunio f^blo flourished in Its 

» PiMW m. • ifiMsrUtlod I. p. xxTilt. 

* nut. tf Eng, Peeirg, vol. J, p. 110. ‘ Vot. 1. p. lO*. 
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uutivn purity. Lot us examine, however, how fnr bis bold assertion 
Tj.ay Vjo maintained, respecting the poetical machinery adopted by the 
?iiic‘ient Scalds. I^et us advert to Edda,* a monument tout>tt-fait 
nni(jno en son espbco,” as MuJ'.sicnr Mallet assures us,* and try 
whether there be not, in fact, almost the whole of what be bus 
rejected. 

(Ivlfowaa king of Sweden, and a celebrated magician. When a 
of Asiatics airived in his country (a tradition which jidds 
strength to my hypothesis) he assmnod the form of nn old man, and 
journeyed to the city of Asgard. “ Sed As» erant perspicacioresj 
(iiiu) ut) prtevidorent iter ejus, oumque fascinatione oculomni 
e.xciperent. 7\inc cirnohat %lle altnm palafinm : Tecta ejns erant 
tecta aiirois clyjjois, \it tectum novnm. Itn loquitur Diodolfins : 
* Tectum ox auro micante, Parictes ex lapide, Fundamina aiilm cx 
rnontibus fecero Asm sagaeiores.’ ” * 

Here, beyond dispute, is an enchanted castle. And not only 8(», 
but the common oriental practice of putting a number of questions as 
tho tost of a person’s wisdom, occurs in this very fable. ‘‘‘ Qni est lo 
plus anoien on lo premier des Dieux ? ” is first asked, and other 
interrogatories follow, of a similar character. Then for the Giants 
— in the Runic mythology nothing is more common. Speaking of 
the formation of man, tho Edda observes (I follow the French 
translation of M. Mallet) : “Cot hoinme fut appelM Yme ; les G^ns 
lo iiojnment Oeryclmci', ct o’est do lui quo tontes lours families de- 
hCendent, comme cola est dit dans la Voluspa : * Tontes les Prophetesses 
viennent do Vittolfo ; les sages de Vilmddo, lES Gkans do Yme,’ 
et dans un aiitro endroit ; ‘ Des fleuves Elivages ont coule des 
gontes do venim, et il soufila un vent d’oii uii Geant fut form6. 
De lui viennent toutes les races Gigantesqves,* In this place we 
have not moroly an acoidental notice of giants, but their full 
genealogy, and a quotation from a poem still more ancient than the 
Edda, iatroducod m support of it. Afterwards mention is made of 
the Dwarfs ; “ Alors les Dieux s’etant assis sur lenrs thr6nes rendirent 

' ** The Kd(Li was compiled, undoubtedly with many additions and interpolations, 
from fictions and traditions in the old Runic poems, by Soemund Sigftisson, suroumed 
the ItCamed. about the year 1057." — Wabtox. But Warton has not proved his 
undoubtedly; and though I do not deny the prohshtllty of Interpolations, 1 shall no* 
reltnctuish the gitmie, &c., without further pi^. 

" JAatnnen# de la MytM. etdela Foesit dee Cbitee, ftc., p. 13, 

^ **lhit the Aristlcs were more quick-sighted; Bsy, they foresaw his Journey, and 
deceived him with thdr enchantments. Then he tfeheld a lofty palace* its roots 
were covered with goldeil shields, Bke a new root Thus EHodolfius speaks of ft : * The 
Asiatics, more skimil, made the roof of sMnlng gold, and* its w'^alls of stone; the 
ronndationfl of the ball were mountains.' "—^baxsox. Cat, IV. the Pdda, 
Jfytholeffie (Htiyust p. tl. 
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k justice et d^liboi'oront ear oe qai oonoernoit lea Nains. CctUt 
osp^ce de criklcrea a'etoit forzn^e dans la poudre de la tent}, com mo 
ies vers fiaissont daus nn cadavre/*^ And again of the AatVio^ einl 
or beings answering to thorn — “ Les ones sout d’origiiio 
divine, d’autres doscondent dos OuN^KS, d’autreu des Naina, oouiuh] 
j1 ©Bt dit dans ses vers : II y a tick? Fees de diversti orUjiney quelqiirei 
nnes viennent des DicUiV, et d*autres dos Genies, d*autycs des Kains,*** 
This fable gives a very carious account of the fairioH : “ V'oic;," says 
M. Mallet, “ uiio Th^orie completto de la F(5orio;” but they are 
perhaps, as Bishop Percy has remarked, more analogous to tlie lfVM;d 
listers than to the popular notion of fairyiam in the present day. Thr 
ninth fable of the Edda alludes to Les Genies luruinonx/' who arc 
said to bo phis brillana quo le soleil ; luuia les noirs sout plus noii r< 
que la poix."^ x\nd what is this but the good and bad genii of 
Eastern romance ? Thor’s “ vaillniito ceiuluro, qui a lo pouvoir 
d’acoroiti’e sea forces, ” and the “chaino magiquo,*** are equivalent 
to the enchanted ring ; nor arc “lo grand serpent do Midgard," with 
t*tlier monsters, so unlike the oriental Dragon,'' as to preclude any 
conqiarison. 

In short, the reader clearly distinguishos the ocoordance of the 
Northern mythology with that of the East. I could cite many more 
cxainplos, but they are unnecessary ; and if, as Mr, Dunlop imagines, 
in the fja stern Peris wo may trace the origin of European Faiu/ rs,” 
by whiit possible contrivance, if he will be consistent, cait^ie deny 
to the fairies of the North that claim which ho grants to the wliole 
of Eukope ? 

1 shall now proceed to account for the introduction of I’omantic 
hotion, by a channel w'hioh appears to mo the most natural, and 
therefore the moat likely to be true. I would begin with that 
jieriod in which the persecutions of the pagan rnlei'i^ drove th(« 
primitivo Christians into the East, h\ill of the mysterious wonders 
of the Apocalypse, not less than of the miraculous records of the 
Holy Gospels; imbued with all that the Old Testament naiTatcs, and 
probably anticipating similar interposition ffom Heaven in their own 
persons; their minds wrought up by many causes to the liighest 
pitch of enthusiasm, and their hearts glowing with a fervour that no 
other ages can boast — they were well prepared to receive the impres- 

* Mythotoffie OtUiqUtt p. 30. * Ibdd, p. 36. 

Ibid, p, 40. * Jbidr pp. H4 and 00. 

* The Apociypbal contlntmUoa of the Book of Esther^ and Bel and the Pkaqov, 
BctiD to ba^upeek the prevaleuoe of this fiction In the ICost at a very early period 

* Mitt. ^Piciioit, vol. 1. p. IW. 
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fiionf) Daturally made upon a heated faney ; and to pat ojredit m talae 
whioh the distress of their situation prevented them frpm invest!* 
gatiiigi and their ignorance or credulity debarred from doubt. Henoe, 
with the lives of the Fathers of the Church, they interwove prodigiet* 
of another land ; and being farther willing to address the prejudices 
of those they might hoijo to convert, adorned their mai-tyrologios 
with lictitiouB inci<lent8 of oriental structure — even as, to conciliate 
the heathen, they introduced into their religious buildings the 
statues of pagan worship, dignifying them with novel names, and 
‘serving them with novel oei-emonies. Not always, indeed, was this 
the process; nor the apotheosis always intentional. Succeeding 
times exliibited another mode of realising fables, if I may So speaks 
and discovered another path to falsehood under the garb of trnth. 
The monks wore accustomed to exercise themselves with declaiming 
upon the merits of their patron saint. To give a now varnish to his 
fame, to oxcito yet more powerfully either the intellects or the 
devotion of the drowsy brotherhood, they added romantic fictions 
of their own ; and invented familiar stories, derived from an infinite 
vaT*iety of sources. But because Eastern imaginations, wore more 
splendid nud captivating— becanse Jernsalotnand the Holy Sepulchre 
wore in the East — because ** an idle and lying horde of pilgrims and 
palmers *' (as Mr. Dunlop expressos it) annually brought thither fiesh 
subjects for oi'Cdality to feed upon, they were the most partial to 
ormntal conceptions. The fables which they thus constructed were 
laid by, fairly transcribed, aud beautifully illuminated j until, in due 
time, the monastery coffers were ransacked, aud tho gross and 
aoknowlodgod inventions of eoidier ascetics were imposed upon their 
later bi-ethren, os the undoubted and veritable history of real Fathers 
and real saints. 

It is well known that, in the earlier ages of Christianity, forged 
gospels were put forth in imitation of the true : while the tenets 4>f 
the Persian magi w'ere united with the doctrines of the Son of Dod*^ 

If this prove nothing further, it proves the facility with whioh 
oriental dogmas were interwoven with those of the West, At a more ^ 
advanced period, other legends written in Latin, and professing to be 
narratives of what actually occurred, were again transcrihed, with 
manifold atnpUfioations by those into whose hands the manuscripts 
might happen to fall. Metrical versions were then given ; and their 
popul^ty soon indneed the narrators to step ont of their immeidiate 
ws^ of martyrdom, to raise the standard U ohivalxy in the peraoaa 

Sn Mdfliistm's Ael«». Sist. Cent. I. and Ul. 
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of Brut», Alexiuideir, Cborleioagnoi ond ths resfc. Let it be obaerred 
thAt all these storiee lire of a aimilar oast ( the Lims tif the Saintet 
or othefi are always ooimeoted with the fictions of erery 
hero of chivalry. They invariably work marvels in behalf of their 
votaries 5 they bequeath relics of surprising ^ower — or they appear 
in dreams ; or the utterance of their mighty names counteracts the 
potency of magical delusions, ^0., &c., wliile the hero himself, treading 
in the steps of his canouij^ed precursor, becomes a distinguished reli* 
(jieu» ; and at last takes hU place in the calendar — “ a very, very 
Saint.** 

If my hypothesis, therefore, be just, with the return of the exiled 
Christians from the East originated romantic fiction in Europe. But 
this, of course, must be taken with modifications. Time alone could 
mature what in its progress acquired such extensive popularity) 
and it seems to me one of the glaring defects of other systems, that 
they would represent the rise of that pai’tioular kind of fable in 
question to have been almost instantaneous : to have followed swift 
upon the incursions of the Saracens — to have sprung up mysteriously 
among the Scandinavians, or equally, if not more so, among the 
Armoricans. Whereas that which was so wide in its extent — so 
singular in its effects — so deeply iiupressod on a largo portion of the 
globe, must inevitably have bad a beginning and a middle : it must 
have been long crescent, before it was at the full. It is true tho 
classical system has not all tho objections which meet tho otiier, on 
the score of precipitancy ; but still it acoounts only for that part of 
romance which is evidently built upon classio ground. Much of tho 
maobinery is wholly different; and from the oomx^arativoly few 
atlosiouB — ^from the indistinct and monstrous perversions of Grecian 
or Roman fable, we are sure that their knowledge was very limited. 
But, in fact, a union of classio traditions with oriental fiotion is not 
only probable but certain ; yet my hypothesis still traces it to the 
ISasti* it will be noticed, that Eastern conceptions invariably 
pMbtninate, even where the sabjeot is confessedly classic ; as in the 
atdries of Alexander, Osesar, and others. Besides, the inoorsionB of 
these leaders into that quarter of the world might, as it has happened 

* The pn>ee« \yf which Ulywes premrved himwlf from the cbamB of Ctroe Is very 
nmnsr to that which ocean In the story of ** lieder Prince of Persia, and Olabanre 

PrhKxm of Sazuandal/* In the Arabian Talet ; and the fable of the Cyclops Is Ihund in 
voysge of Knhod (be Sailor. But Homer Is known to liave been'^a great 
MMereTi and ta have ricked up much trsdlllonary mstter in the Iflast and oliewuere. 
^ the fhrie'of Aritsuto, Waiton bos observed (Din. on the Gut, Mom^ v. s) 
It Is not Impoadria that on oriental apofngue might have given rloe to the 
Mctaa ISi^le.*^ Ti^ T min iocltned to ihhik, lum lyften been the oose. 
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in similar oases, leave certain traditionarj monamenis of their own 
belief.* Tliis, however, J by no means intend to urge. 

When instances of those who fled, or were exiled to the East, or 
voluntarily settled there, are so nnmerons, it would be idle to weary 
tlio rea^ier’s attention, fly entering into any lengthened detail. The 
names of Clemens of Alexandria, of Ignatins, Tertullian, and Origen, 
are conspionous in the second and third oentnries, with many others, 
who were in constant intercourse with the West ; and the soft and 
yielding character of these times presented a plastio surface to evoiy, 
oven the slightest touch. In the early part of the fourth oentnry the 
foundation of Constantinople,* which drew from Italy sneh a large 
population, would facilitate the interchange of literature ; for it is not 
improbable that many of the Asiatics, driven from thoir settlements 
by the influx of the foreigners, would hasten to occupy the hemes 
which the others had vacated. At all events, the new settlers in the 
East had friends and connexions in their fatherland, with whom it 
was natural, and even necessary, that there should be a certaio 
iuteroourse. Towards the conclusion of the third century, when 
monaohism was so vehemently propagated, and the East inun. 
dated with a restless class of men, who strolled about in pursuit 
of proselytes (not much unlike the errant-knights of a subsequent 
ago), the position I have laid down is more clearly evinced. It 
would be doing injustice to my subject, if, iu speaking of this sin- 
gular fact, I used other language than that of the historian of the 
Homan empire. ** The progress of the monks/’ says this philosophic 
writer, ** was not less rapid, or universal, than that of Christianity 
itself. Every province, and at last, every city of the empire, was 
fdled with their increasing multitude ; and the bleak and barren isles, 
from Lerins to I/ipari, that arise out of the Tuscan sea, were chosen 
by the Anaohoreta for the place of their voluntary exile. An easy 
and perpetual iuteroourse by sea and land connected the provinces of 
the Roman world ; and the life of Hilarion displays the facility with 
which an indigent hermit of Palestine might traverse Egypt^ embark 
for Sicily, escape to Epirus, a/nd finally settle in the island of CyprviS^ 
The Latin Christiana embraced the religions institutions of Rome. 

' Tltere Is hi the British Musemn, I understand, a Turkish MS. poem, of which 
AUseander the Ortai is the hero. It is said to have been written in the Utb oentuiy, if 
not C4udtsr. ^ , 

I neo this term, and one or two foilowing, with eome latitude. Oibtxm calls the 
little town of ChiyBOpolis, or Scutai-i, ** the Asiatic suburb cf Oonstantincptc : sad the 
extreme approximatton of tlie two shores, the oonstant ana easy intercourse hom and 
hel^re the time of Xerxes, ho., downward, not omitting the AHe^jpcpulaSion which 
has been so long naturalised there, sufficlciitly authorize the expression. 
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The pilgriuiB, who visited Jeinsalem, eageily oopied> io the aiofit 
dislani dimed of the ea/t'th, Uie faithful model of moiutatio life* The 
disciples of Antony spt'ead themselves beyond the tropict over ihe 
Christian empire of (Ethiopia^ The monastery of Banclior,' in Flint, 
shire, which contained above two thousand broihren, dispersed a 
immerous colony among the barbaiians of Ireland ; and Iona, one of 
the Hebrides, which was planted by the Irish monks, diffused over 
the northern regions a doubtAil ray of science and suj^evstition,'*^ 

The roving charoctei's of the monks, theiefore, is another link of 
the chain by which 1 introduce oriental fiction into the West ; and it 
is utterly impossible (maturely weighing tlie habits and propensities 
of this class of people) that they should not have, picked up and 
1 ‘etained the floating traditions of the countries thi'ough which they 
passed. “ Some of the early romances,*' says Mr. Walker,** as well 
as the legends of saints, were undoubtedly fabiicatod in the doe)) 
silence of the cloister. Both frequently sprung from the warmth of 
fancy, which religious seclusion is so well calculated to nourish ; but 
the former wore adorned with foreign emhellishmentsf* It is exactly 
on this footing (though 1 certainly include the latter, that is, the 
legends of the saints, in the idea of foreign embellishment !) that 1 
would place the hypothesis I have advanced ; and here Mr. Walker's 
opinion, that Ireland is indebted to Italy for some of her fictions, 
derived originally from the East, will find confirmation. They 
might, at the same time, have been received by way of England, and 
as history testifies the fact of a colony of monks from thence, taking 
root in Ireland, the notion is more than probable. But in either case 
the original is the same. As further corroborative I may add, that 
in the ninth century Crete and Sicily were invaded and oonquei^ed by 
the Arabs ; who likewise entered Italy, and almost approached 
Borne. 

I need scarcely allude to the crusades as sources of romantic 
fal^liug. lltey are undisputed parts of the system { and probably, at 
the termination of the third expedition^ toward the close of the 
twelfth oentuiy, this kind of writing was at its height. Chivalry was 
then followed '^th a steady devotion, which, I am inclined to think, 
soon afterwards abated ; and was rather the undulation of the water 
succeeding the tempest, than the tempest itself. The fourth and 

L ISee Jemm. (iom.l. p. lae); Assemanni (MMet, Orient, torn. hr. p. M, p SAT-* 
m). and Mist, of asthuy;^ PP 29, 30, 3U 

^ Brilinniop vol. I. pp. 66d, ee?. 

^ GiDlioii^ PetHneapdMUh vaLvi. p. 346.0, ed. 1811. 

* JUsay <m tke origin of itenarUie J'UUing h InloMk p. 4. Mo,, 
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fifth crngade followed at the distance of about twenty years; bnt 
upwards of thirty elapsed before the sixth and last. The blood and 
coin that had been bo uselessly lavished mi|^ht well conduce to satisfy 
the most enthusiastic cmsadei*) and stem the torrent of popular 
superstition : while the surprising frenzy that hod bo long desolated 
both hemispheres, from its very intensity, was calculated to subside, 
and introduce a justor mode of thinking, and more rational ideas. 
Time, which allays all other passions, oonld not bnt temper this ; and 
the last of these frantic expeditions appeai-s, to my imagination, the 
despei'ate effort of expiring fanaticism — the last violent struggle of 
religious persecution in the East. With the decline of chivalry, the 
fictions, which principally attained their celebrity during its zenith 
(because they had become incorporated with it; though originally 
independent and extraneous), would naturally cease to be regarded ; 
and the extravagant conceptions which this institution cherished, 
would, when good sense resumed or assumed her proper place, 
necessarily fall into decay. 


SECTION II. 

1 now hasten to the Qesta Eomanorum ; and purpose giving a 
brief outline of its history, with a notice of certain stories which, 
^vithout reference to their own individual merit, have been raised 
into higher importance by furnishing the gimndwoik of many 
popular dramas. I ehall also take occasion to offer a few remarks 
upon the translation now before the public, elucidatory of certain 
points which seem to require explanation. 

The Gesta Romanouum was one of the most applauded coin- 
Illations of the Middle Ages. The method of instmoting by fables 
Is a practice of remote antiquity; and has alw'ays been attended 
^ith very considerable benefit. Its great popularity encouraged the 
monks to adopt this medium, not only fur the sake of illustrating 
thedr discourses, but of making a more durable impression upon the 
minds of tiieir illiterate auditors. An abstract argument, or logical 
deduction (had they been capable of supplying it), would operate but 
faiutfy upon intellects rendered oven more obtuse by the rude 
nature x)f their onstomary occupations ; while, on the other hand, an 
apposite story would nrooBe attention, and stimulate that blind and 
oninquiring devotion, which is so remarkably oharacteristio ef the 
Hiddle Ages. 
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The work under consideration is compiled from old Latin 
ohroniclos of Eoman, or rather, as Mr. Warton and Hr. Douce think, 
of German mTontion. But this idea, with all uuUuiiBsion, derives 
little corroborative evidence from fact. There is one story*, and I 
believe, hut one, which gives any countenance to it. That a fow are 
extracted from German authors (who may not, after all, be the 
inventors) is no more proof that the compiler was a German, than 
that, because some stories are found in the Eomau annals, the whole 
book was the production of a Latin writer. 

Oriental, legendary, and classical fables, heightened by circum. 
stances of a strong romantic oast, form the basis of this singular com- 
position. But the authorities cited for classical allusions are usually 
of the lower order. Valerius, Maximus, Mucrobius, Atilus Gcllins, 
Pliny, Seneca, BOothius, and occasionally Ovid, are introduced; but 
they do not always contain the relation which they ore intended to 
substantiate ; and it is invariably mnch disguised and altered. The 
oriental apologues are sometimes from the romance of BaarJam and 
Josaphatf and in several instances from a Liitiu work entitled, De 
Clericali DiscipUna, attributed to Petrus Alphousua, a converted 
Jew, godson to Alphonsus I. of Airagon, after whom he was named. 
There is an analysis of it by Mr. Douoo inserted in Mr. Ellis’a 
Specimens of Early English Romances. According to the former of 
these gentlemen, two productions bearing the title of Gesta Roma- 
NOBUM, and totally distinct from each other, exist. I confess I see 
no good reason for the assei’tion. 1 take the later work to be the 
same as its ptedocessor, with a few additions, not so considerable by 
any moans as Mr. Douce imagines.* This I shall show, by and by. 
Of the present performance, though it purports to relate the Gksps 
OF THE Romans, there is little that corresponds with the title. On 
the contrary, it comprehends ** a multitude of narratives, either not 
historical, or in another respect, such as are totally nnoonnected 
with the Roman people, or perhaps the most preposterous misrepre^ 
sentations of their history. To cover tliis deviation from the 
promised plan, which, by introducing a more ample variety of 
matter, has oontribnted to increase the reader’s entertainment, our 
collector has taken care to preface almost every story with the name 

* ** In fact, the two, OesM* nmy Just as well be considered ibe same worlK, as the 
dUTerent venrions of The WUe Masters, or of EiUUah u Jkmnah. .The term Oesta 

Kconanorum implies notbtnf; more than a collecti<ui.<^aneleDt atorlea, of which 
might be the same, but which would naturally vary in various countries according to 
the taste of the collector, in the same manner as dijserent stories are introduced in the 
Greek Synt^s, the Xtailan'A!rttifvr, and £|ikUsh Wi$e MasUrs.**‘-t>vvwr, Uist. of 
/section, vol. ii. p. 170. 
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or reig^ of a Roman emperor; who, at the same time, is often n 
monarch that never ousted, and who seldom, whether real or 
Rupposititions, has wnj oonoern with the circamstances of the 
narrative.** ' 

The influence which this work has had on Eng^lish poetiy is not 
the least snrprisiuff fact connected with it. Not only the earlier 
writers of our country — Gower, Chaucer, Lydgate, Oooleve, &c, — have 
been indebted to it, bnt also, as the reader will perceive in the notes, 
the poets of modeiti times. Its popularity in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth is proved by many allusions in the works of that period. 
In an anonymous comedy, published early in the following reign, 
entitled Sir Oilea Gooeccapf we have: “Then for yonr lordship's 
quips and qnick jests, why GssTa. Romanorum were nothing to 
them.”* In Chapman’s May-Day y* a person speaking of the 
literaiy infonnation of another character, styles him^“ One that has 
read Marcus Aurelias, Gesta Romanorum, the Mirrour of Magistrates, 

&c to be led by the nose like a blind beare that has read 

nothing ! ** * 

The author o ' »Hip jxpular work has been often guessed at, bnt 
nothing certain is known. Warton believes him to be Petrus 
Berahorius, or Pierre Bercheur,.a native of Poitou; and prior of 
the Benedictine convent of Saint Eloi, at Paris, in the year 1362, 
Mr. Douce, on the other hand, oou tends that he is a German, 
because *Mn the Moralizatiou to chapter 144” [Tale CXLIV. of 
the translated Gesta], “there is, in most of the early editions, 
a German proverb; and in chapter 142” [Tale CXLIL], “several 
German names of dogs.*' I apprehend, however, that these names 
may be found more analogous to the Saxon j and, at all events, 
Warton’s idea of an interpolation is far fix>m improbable. Mr, 
Douce adds, that the earliest editions of the Gesta were printed 
in Germany ; and certainly they often bear the name of some place 
in that country. But iu the first ages of the art of printing, such 
might be the case, without actually identifying the point where the 
impression was struck ofiC. It is a fact, suf^iently well knowti^ that 
popes of oertain books, printed in Italy, appeared, in every respeot 
similari and at the same time, in many parts of Germany, the 
Ketherlandfi, Ao. The only observable diffbreuoe was in the altera- 
tion hi nam$8 in the title-page. Now, if this be true, the Goata 
Romanofum, printed in Italy, and thence sent for sale to some factor 

1 WaxSon, JOiuert. am (fut, Bm. p. vtl. 

> Uadoa, Priated for J. Windet, tsoe. *ActIU.p. sg. iSii. < IWartoa. 
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in difiiaat parts, might bare this person's name and residetioe affixed, 
not from any dishoneBt motxTe, bnt merely to axmoxmoe the place in 
which they were to be sold. Such a supposition is not beyond the 
bounds of probability, and may be worth oonsidering* Many copies 
will be found without date or pl^e ; and perhaps the inconvenienco 
and difficulty which a new title-page created, might on some 
occasions induce the booksellers to omit it altogether. 

English idioms and proverbial expressions are so frequent in 
the Qesta RomanoruTn^ that they might lead to a supposition quite 
the reverse of Mr. Douce’s idea; bat I rather conceive them 
the necessary consequence of transcription ; and that the manuscript 
was thought to require verbal flourishes, ns well as gilded margins 
and illuminated initials. In like manner I account for the Saxon 
names of dogs [Tale CXLII.], which are quite uuneoessary, and 
seem introduced in the most arbitmry manner. The incidents 
of one story [Tale CLV.] are said to occur in tho bishopric of 
Ely. ** This fact,** says the writer of the Goat, ** related upon 
the faith of many to whom it was well known, I have rn/yaelf 
heard, both from tho inhabitants of the place and others/* The 
inference, therefore, is that the nanutor was either an Englishman, 
or one well acquainted with the iocaliwes ot tho place he describes. 
If the origin of tho other stories be deduoiblo from the position 
laid down by Mr. Douce, then, by parity of reasoning, the writer of 
the tale in question was the compiler of the series — and most probably 
an Englishman : at all events, his work might be prepared in Eng- 
land. But ibis would not be conoeded ; and it is only by supposing 
au interpolation of the story, or of part of the story, that the 
difficulty is to be obviated. At any rate, the oiroumstanoe itself 
cannot justly be adduced in proof either one way or the other. But 
whoever was tho authoi’, or miihore (which is more pro]^able), and 
wherever they were produced, it is for the most part agreed that 
these tales were collected as early as the commencement of the 
fourteenth century — if not long before. Through a period of five 
hundred years, they have afforded a popular entertainment : tlve 
uncultivated minds of the Middle Ages valued them as a repertory of 
theological information, and later times as an inexhanstible foud of 
dramatic incident. 

Of that wbioh is called by li&. Doooe the English Qbstji, it now 
rmnailis to Q>ea*k. This work wus undoubtedly composed in England 
in imitation of the other s and therefore it will be neoessaiiy for the 
Mure to distinguish tho two works by the respective appellations of 
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tl)o original and the English Gesta**' is natnrid to sappose that 
a work like the original Qesta would stimidato some person to the 
compilation of one that should emulate, if not altogether suporsede 
ic; and accordingly this design was acoompUshod at a very early 
uoriod by some Englishman — in all probability, a monk/’* The 
foiling on iny mind with regard to this Gesta certainly is, that it 
was intended for the same work as the original: but that in the 
transcription, with the latitude which the **Adam scrweners** of old 
invariably allowed themselves, many alterations (miscalled improve- 
ments) were made, together with some additions. The English 
tmnslalions of this last compilation vary freqnontly from their 
original. For instance, in the eighteenth chapter of the MS. 
[“ English '*] Gesta, fol. 17, a knight falls in love with AglaSs, dangh- 
ter of the Empei*or Polentius ; bnt in the English translation oi 
the story (in 1648, a thin 18mo, containing forty-four stories) this 
name person is styled Phtlominus. It forms ‘*The fonrteentb 
History.” Now, the fact that no manuscript of this Gesta exists 
in any of the catalogues of continental libraries is easily accounted 
for, on the supposition of its being transcribed in England, and 
consequently oondnod to this country. For other nations, being in 
possession of on autliontioated original, would have little iudnoemeni 
to seek after a newly fabricated copy. English verses found therein, 
with English proper names, and English law terms, and modes of 
speeoh (arguments on which Mr. Donee lays much stress), no more 
constitute another work than Horace’s Art of Toetrxfy translated by 
Kosoommon j or than Donne’s Satires, modernized by Pope. 

As the annexed tales gave occasion to some of Shakespeare’s 
plays, and moreover are not defective in that kind of interest which 
is the peculiar merit of such things, I shall transcribe as many as 
appear in the English translation,* following Mr. Donee’s arrange* 
ment, in order to show that the difference between the two Gestas is 
not 60 wide as this gentleman appears to imagine. Such as are of 
no interest, I shall omit. 

* Donee, llluitt. Shalttspearct vol. 11. p. 362. 

* Ibid- p. 36i. 

* I follow a copy printed in 1703, ** fbr R. Chiswelh B. Walford, G. Conyers, at tbt 
Ring in Uttle Britain, and J. W." It is a reprint of the edition of 1648, contalnins 
forty-four stories *, and la rather scarce. The title-page assures ns that tits** very 
pleasiiht in reading nnd prohtahle in practice.** I hope it may be found so. Amongrt 
%i)o lots Bir M, M.^kes's books was a Black l^etter copy of the same work, printed in 
ins, **hy Edward Groweb fbr A. Crook.** It fa in excellent oondLtioa whidi moot 
other copies are not* 
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CHAPTER I. 

There reigned some time in Rome » wise and mighty en^ror, named 
Anselm, who did bear in his arms a shield of silver with nre red rosea ; 
this emperor had three sons whom he loved much ; he had also oontiiiual 
war with the king of £g;^t, in which war he lost all his temporal goods 
except a precious tree. It fortuned after on a day that he gave battel to 
the same king of Egypt, wherein he was grievously wounded, never- 
theless he obtained the victory, notwithstanding he had his deadly 
wound: wherefore while he lay at point of death, he called unto his 
eldest son, and said: My dear and well-boloved son, all my temporal 
riches are spent, and almost nothing is left me, but a proeious tree, the 
which stands in the midst of my empire ; I give to thee all that is under 
the earth, and above the earth of the same ti'ee. O my reverend father 
(quoth he) I thank you much. 

Then said the emperor, call to me my second son. Anon the eldest 
son greatly joying of his father’s gift, called in bis brother; and when 
he came, the emperor said, my dear son, I may not make my testament, 
forasmuch as I have spent all my goods, except a tree which stands in 
the midst cf mine enmire, of the which tree I benueath to thee all that 
is great and small. Then answered he and said, My reverend father, I 
thank you much. 

Then said the emperor, call to me my third son, and so it was done. 
And when he was come, the emperor said, My dear sou, I must die of 
these wounds, and 1 have only a precious tree, of which 1 have given 
thy brethren their portion, and to thee I bequeath thy portion : for 1 
will that thou have of the said tree all that is wet and dry. Then said 
his son, Father, I thank you. Soon after the emperor had made his 
bequest, he died. And shortly after the eldest son took possesHion of the 
tree. Now when the second son heard this, he came to nim, saying. My 
brother, by what law or title occupy you this tree P Dear brother, quf»tn 
he, I occupy it by this title, ray rather gave me all that is under tlie 
earth, and above of the said tree, by reason thereof the tree is mine. 
Unknowing to thee, quoth the second brother, he gave unto mo all that 
is great and small of the said tree, and therefore I have as great right in 
the tree as you. This hearing the third sou, he came to them and said, 
My well'beloved brethren, it behoveth you not to strive for this tree, for 
1 have as much right in the tree as ye, for by the law ye wot, that the 
lost will and testament ought to stand, for of truth he gav« mo of the 
said tree all that is wet and dry, and therefore the tree by r^ht is mine : 
but foraemuch as your words are of great force and mine also, my 
counsel is, that we be judged by reason i for it is not good nor com- 
mendable that strife or dissension should be among us. Here besids 
dwelleth a king full of reason, therefore to avoid strize let us go to hinir 
and each of us lay his right before him; and as he shall judge, letua 
stand to his judgment: then said his brethren thy counsel is good, 
wherefore they went all throe unto the king of reason, and each of ihem 
eeverally sheweth forth his right unto him, as it is said before. 

When the king had heard tho titles, he rehearsed them all 
severally : First, saying to the eldest son thus : You say (quoth the ung) 
that your father gave you all that is under the earth and above the earth 
Of the said tree. Ana to the second brother he bequeathed all that is 
^at and small of that tree« And to the third brother he gave all that 
li wet and dry. 
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And with that ho laid the law to them, and said that this will ought 
to stand. 

Now my dear friends, briefly I shall satisfie all yotir requests, aud 
when he had thus said, he turned him unto the eldest brother, saying, 
My dear friend, if you list to abide the judgment of right, it behoveth 
you to be letten blood of the right arm. My lord (quoth he), your will 
shall be done. Then the king called for a discreet p%sician, command- 
ing him to let him blood. 

When the eldest son was letten blood, the king said unto them all 
three : My dear friends, where is your father buried ? then answered 
they and said : forsooth my lord in such a place. Anon the king com- 
manded to dig in the ground for the body, and to take a bone out of his 
breast, aud to bury tlie body again : and so it was done. And when the 
bone was taken out, the king commanded that it should be laid in the 
blood of the elder brother, and it should lie till it had received kindly 
the blood, and then to be iai<l in the sun and dried, and after that it 
should be washt with clear water : his servants fulfilled all that he had 
commanded : and when they began to wash, the blood vanished clean 
away; when the king saw this, he said to the second son. It behoveth 
that thou be letteu blood, as thy brother was. Then said he, My lord's 
will shall be fulfilled, and uuon he was done unto like as his brother was 
in all things, and when they began to wash the bone, the blood vanished 
away. Then said the king to the third son, It behoveth thee to be letten 
blood likewise. He answered and said, My lord it pleaseth me well so to 
be. When the youngest brother was letteu blood, aud done unto in all 
things as the two brethren were before, then the tog’s servants began 
to wash the bone, but neither for washing nor rubbing might Uiey do 
away the blood of the bone, but it ever appeared bloody : when the king 
saw this, he said it appeureth openly now that this blood is of the nature 
of tho boue, thou art his true son, and the other two arc bastards, I judge 
thee the tree for evermore. 

CHAPTER II. 

In Rpme there dwelt sometimes a noble emperor, named Dioolesian, 
who loved exceedingly tlie vertue of charity, wherefore he desired 
greatly to know what fowl loved her young best, to the intent that he 
might thereby grow to more perfect charity ; it fortuned upon a day, 
that the emperor rode to a forrest to take his disport, whereas he found 
nest of a great bird, (called-in Latin ttruokio ealetni, in English au 
ostridge) with her young, the whicli young bird the emperor took mth hi^, 
and closed her in a vessel of glass, the dam of this little bird followea 
unto the emperor’s palace, and flew into the hall where her young one 
was. But when she saw her young one, and could not come to her, nor 
get her out, she returned again to the forrest, and abode there three 
days, and at the last she came kgain to the palace, bearing in her mon^ 
a worm called tAumarty and when she came where her young one was, 
she let the worm fall upon tbe glass, by virtue of which worm the glass 
brake, and the young one flew forth with her dam. When the emperor 
saw -^is, he praised much the dam of the bird, which laboured so 
ililigehtly to deliver her young one. 

CHAPTER rV, 

“ The emperor lanterns Ae.— t^This is Tale OL of the 

Oesta ; and, as the reader will see, not related with much vari^y« 
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In Rome some time dwelt a mighty emperor, named Fhilominus, who 
had one only daughter, who was fair and graoioua in tlie eight of eyery 
man, who had to name Aglaee. There wae also in the emperor's palace 
A gentle knight that loved dearly this lady. It befel after on a day, that 
this knight talked with this lady, and seoretly uttered his desire to her. 
Then she said courtooualy, Sooiiig yon have uttered to me the seorets o* 
your heart, I will likewise for your love utter to you the secrets of my 
heart, and truly 1 say, that above all other 1 love you best. Hien said 
the knight, I purpose to visit the Holy Land, and therefore give me your 
troth, that this seven years you shall take no other man, but only for my 
love to tarry for me so long, and if I coma not again by this day seven 
years, then take what man you like best. And likewise I promise you 
that within this seven yeoxs I will take no wife. Then said she, l^is 
covenant pleaseth me well. When this was said, each of them was be* 
trotbed to other, and then this knight took his leave of the lady, and 
went to the Holy Land. Shortly after the emperor treated with the king 
of Hungary for the marriage of his daughter. Then canio the king of 
Hungary to the emperor’s palace, to see nls daughter, and when he nad 
seen nor, he liked marvellous well her beauty and hor behaviour, so that 
the emperor and the king were accorded in all tiling as touching the 
marriage, upon the condition that tlie damsel would consent. Then 
called tlie emperor the young lady to him, and said, O my fair daughter, 

I have provided for thee, that a Idng shall be thy husband, if thou list 
oonseut, therofoie tell me what answer thou wilt give to this. Then said 
she to her father^ It pleaseth me well : but one thing, dear father, I 
intreat of you, if it might please you to grant me : I have vowed to keep 
my virginity and not to marry these seven years ; therefore, dear father, 
I beseech you for all the love that is between your gracious fatherhood 
and me, that you name no man to be my husband till these seven years 
be ended, and then I shall be ready in all things to fulfil your will. 
Then said the emperor, Sith it is so that tliou hast thus vowed, 1 will not 
break thy vow, but when these seven years be eKxnrod, thou shalt have 
the king of Hungary to thy husband. 

Then the emperor sent forth his letters to the king of Hungary, pray- 
ing him if it might please him to stay sevon years for the love of nis 
daughter, and then ho should speed without fail. Herewith the king was 
pleased and content to stay the prefixed day. 

And when the seven yoars were ended, save a day, tho young lady 
stood in her chamber window, and wept sore, saying. Woe and luos, ao 
Ip-morrow my love promised to be with me again from the Holy Land : 
had also the king of Hungo^ to-morrow will be here to marry mo, 
aocording to my father’s promise : and if my love oomes not at a certain 
hour, then am i utterly deceived of the inward love 1 bear to him. 

THien the day came, the king hasted toward the emperor, to marry 
his daughter, and was royally aiTayed in purple. And while the king 
iptts riding on his there came a knight ri^g on his way, who said, 
Xam of the empire of ^me, andnowamlately come from the Holy Land* 
and I am ready to do you the best service I can. And as they rode talking 
fay the way, it began to rain so fast, that all the king’s apparel waa sore 
^ : then said the.knight. My lord yo have done foolishly, Iot gs much 
as ye brought not with you yonr house : then said the king, Why speedeest 
Ihim so f house is kstge and broai^ and made of stones, and mortar, 
how fabonld 1 bring then with me, my hoh^ f thou speakest like n fooL 
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When this was said, they rode on till they came to a ppreat deep water, 
and the king smote his horse with his spurs, and leapt into the water, so 
that he was almost drowned. When the knight saw this, and was over 
on the other side of the water without peril, he said to the king. Ye were 
in peril, and therefore ye did foolisWy, hecause you brought not with you 
your bridge, llien said the king, Thou speakest strangely, my bridge is 
made of Imie and stone, and containeth in quality more than half a mile: 
how should I then bear with me my bridge P therefore thou speakest 
foolishly. Well, said the knight, my foolishness may turn thee to wisdom. 
When the king had ridden a Uttle further, he asked the knight what time 
of day it was. Then said the knight, If any man hath Hot to eat, it is 
time of the day to eat. Wherefore my lord, nray take a fnodteum with 
me, for that is no dishonour to yon, but great honour to me before the 
states of this empire : Then said the king, I will gladly eat with thee. 
ITiey sat both down in a fair vine garden, and there dined together, both 
the king and the knight. And when dinner was done, and that the king 
had washed, the knight said unto the king, My lord ye have done foolishly, 
for that ye brought not with you your father and mother. Then said the 
king, what sayeat thou ? My father is dead, and my mother is old, and 
may not travef, how should I then bring them with me P therefore to say 
the truth, a foolisher man than thou art did I never hear. Then said the 
knight, Every work is praised at the end. 

When the knight had ridden a little further, and nigh to the emperor’s 
palace, he asked leave to go from him. for he knew a nearer way to the 
palace, to the young lady, that he mignt come first, and caivy her away 
with him. Then said the king, I pay thee tell me by what place them 
purposest to ride P Then said the icnight, I shall tell you the truth : this 
Say seven years I left a net in a place, and now I purjioao to visit it, and 
draw it to me, and if it be whole, then will I take it to me, and keep it as 
a precious jewel ; if it be broken, then will I leave it : and when he bad 
thus said, he took his leave of the king, and rode forth, but the king kept 
tlie broad highway. 

When the emperor heard of the king’s coming, he went towards him 
with a great company, and royally received him, causing him to shift his 
wot oloaths, and to put on fiesh apparel. And when the emperor and 
the king were set at meat, the emperor welcomed him with all the chear 
and solace that he could. And when he had eaten, the en^eror asked 
tvdings of the king ; My lord, said he, I shall tell you what 1 have heard 
this day by the way : there came a knight to me, and reverently saluted 
me : and auoii after there fell a great rain, and greatly spoiled my apparel. 
And anon the knight said, Sir, ye have done foolis^, for that ye brought 
not with you your house. Then said the emperor, What cloathing had the 
knight on P A cloak, quoth the king. Then said the emperor, sure that 
was a wise man, for the house whereof he spake was a cloak, and therefore 
he said to yon, that you did foolishly, b^ause you came without your 
cloak) then your cloaths had not beCn spoiled with rain. Then said 
king, when he had ridden a Uttle farther, we came to a deep water, and^ I 
smote my horse with my spurs, and I was almost drowned, but he iid 
through water without any peril ; then said he to me, Yon did foolishly, 

for that you brought not witn you your bri(^e. Veifly said the OTuperor, 
he saith truth, for he called the sqitires the bridge, that should have mden 
before you, and assayed the deepness of the water. Then said the king, we 
rode further, and at the last he prayed me to dine with him, Apd when 
he had dined, he saiA 1 did unwisely, because I brought not with me my 
father and mother. Truly said the emperor, he was a wise man, and saith 
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[wieely] : for li« called your father and inotheri bread and wine, and other 
Actual. Then said the king, we rode further, and anon after he aekod roe 
leave to go from me, and I asked earnestly wliither he went : and he 
answered again, and said, This day seven years, 1 left a net in a private 
place, and now I will ride to see it ; and it it be broken and tom, then 
will I leave it, but if it be as 1 left it, then shall it be unto me right 
precious. When the emperor heard this, he cryed with a loud voice, and 
said, O ye my knights and servants, come ye with me speedily unto my 
daiiffhter^s ensmber, for surely that is the net of which he spake ; ana 
forthwith his knights and servants went unto his daughter's chamber, 
end found her not, for the aforesaid kTiight had taken her with biro. 
And thus the king was deceived of the damsel, and he went home again 
to his own country ashamed. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Theodosius reigned, a wise emperour, in the city of Home, and 
mighty he w^as of power ; the wliich emi)erour had three daughters. So 
it liked to this emperour to know which of his daughters loved him best. 
And then he said to the eldest daughter. How- much lovest thou me I* 
Forsooth, (juoth she, more than I do myself. Therefore, quoth he, thou 
shalt be highly advanced, and married her to a rich and mighty king. 
Then he came to the second, and said to her, Daughter, how much lovest 
thou me P As much, forsooth, said she, as 1 do myself. So the 
emperour married her to a duke. And then he said to the third 
daughter, How much lovest thou me P Forsooth, quoth she, as much as ye 
be worthy, and no more. Then said the emperour, Daughter, sith thou 
lovest me no more, thou shalt not be married so richly as thy sisters be. 
And then he married her to an earl. After this it l^ppened that the 
emperour held battle against the king of Egypt. And the king drove 
the emperour out of the empire, in so much that the emperour had no 
place to abide in. So he wrote letters, ensealed with his ring, to bia 
nrst daughter, that said that she loved him more than herself, for to 
pray her of succouring in that groat need, because he was put out of his 
empire. And when me daughter had read these letters, she told it to 
the king, her husband. Then, quoth the king, it is good that we succour 
him in this need. 1 shall, quoth he, gatheren an host and help him in 
all that I can or may, and that will not be done without great costege. 
Yea, quoth she, it were sufficient if that we would grant him five knights 
to be m fellowship with him, while he is out of his empire.* And so it 
was ydone indeed. And the daughter wrote again to the father, that 
othcfT help might he not have but five knights of the king to be in his 
fellowship, at the cost of the king her husband. And when the emperour 
hoard this, he was heavy in his heart, and said, alas I alas I all my trust 
was in her, for she said she loved me more than herself, and therefore 1 
advanced her so high. 

Then he wrote to the second that said she loved him as much as her- 
self, and when she had read bis letters, she shewed his errand to her 
husband, and gave him in counsel that he should find him meat and 
drink and clothing honestly, as for the state of such a lord during time 
of his need. And when this was granted, she wrote letters again to her 
father^ The emperor was heavy with this answer, and said, Sith my 
two dauf^texs have thus treated me, soothly 1 shoU prove the ihira. 
And so he wrote to tha ^lird, that said ^e loved him as much as he was 
worthy, and prayed her of succour in his need, and told her the answer 
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of her two iuten. So the third daaghter, when ehe had couaidered the 
mischief of her father, she told her husband iu this form : Mj worship- 
ful lord, do succour mo now in this great need, my father is put out of 
his empire and his heritage, l^hen spake he, What were thy will 1 do 
thereto y That ye gather a great host, quoth she, and help him to 
tight against his enemies. 1 shall fulfil thy will,’ said the earl, and 
gathered a great host, and went with the emperour at his own oostage to 
the battle, and had the victory, and set the emperour again iu his 
heritage. And then said the emperour, Blessed be the hour 1 gat my 
youngest daughter: 1 loved her less than any of the other, and now in 
i»y need she hath succoured me, and the other have yfailed me; and 
therefore after my death she shall have mine empire. And so it was 
done indeed ; for after the death of the emperour, the youngest daughter 
reigned in his stead, and ended peaceably. — Habl. MS. No. 7333. 

This, 03 the reader will be aware, is the story of Lear in Shakspeare ; 
but there were many popular tales built upon the same story. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

There was a powerful emperor called Andronious, before whom a 
knight was wron^ully accused. When tlie charge could not be substan- 
tiated, his majesty proposed to him certain nuzzling questions, which were 
to be acouvutoly answ'ered, under pain of aeath. Ine knight expressed 
himself ready to do his best. Then said the emperor, How far is 
heaven distant from hell ? That is the first question. As far, replied 
he, as a sigh is from the heart. 

£mjperor. And how deep is tlie sea P 

Kn\ghi, A stone’s throw. 

£mp€f'or. How many flaggons of salt water are there in the sea ? 

Smght, Give me the number of flaggons of water, and I wfil 
tell you, 

Emperor, To the first question you answered, that the distance 
between heaven and hell, was as great as between a sigh and the heart. 
How con this be P 

Knight, A sigh passes from the heart witli the rapidity of a glance; 
and in like manner the soul goes from the body into a state of punish- 
ment or happiness. 

Emperor. How is the depth of the sea a stone’s throw ? 

Knight, All weight descends ; and because a stone is heavv ft drops 
to the bottom of the sea at once. Its depth is therefore a atone a throw. 

Empei'or, And how, if you knew tlie number of flaggons of fresli 
water, could you estimate the number of salt F This seems impossible. 

Kn^ht, ISe good enough ^o try it. Begin the reckoning yourself. 

The emperor, pleased wi^ the knight's shrewdness, bids him go in 
peace.— Afo- Cepg of the Gissr. Bom, 


chapter XXVI. 

Bononius was emperor of Romj^&c.^ d'O, 

This is the same story as Tale CXXXII. of the original Gesfa, Over* 
pmed Ap Mr. Jhuee. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

Antouius goTenied the city of Rome with greet wisdom, He was 
exceedingly fond of the game of chess ; and observing, on one occasion, 
that when the men were replaced in his bag as usual, the king was 
confounded with the inferior pieces, it led him to reflections upon the 
vanity of human gi'eatueas. He tkereupou determiuos to make a triple 
division of his kingdom, and hasten to the Holy Land. He did so, and 
died in peace. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

The emperor Aven-hoes, &c., &c. 

This is the story of the knight Placidus, in Tale CX. of the 
original Gesto, with some valuations. This also Mr. Douce has omitted 
to observe. 

CHAirTER XXXL 

The following tale, together with Mr. Douce's remarks, I extract, 
verbatim^ from the second volume of the Illustrations of iShahcajpsare. It 
happened in Rome, under the reign of one Plbbkns, accoiding to the 
MS. It should bo premised that tlie first part of the story resembles 
Tale LXIX. 

A law was made at Rome that the sentinels of the city should each 
night examine what was passing in all the houses, so that no private 
murders should be committed, nor anything done whereby the city 
should be endangered. It happened that an old knight named Josias 
had married a young uud beautiful woman who, by the sweetness of her 
singing, attracted many persons to his house, several of whom came for 
the purpose of making love to her. Among these w'oie three young men 
who were high in the emperor’s favour. They respectively agreed with 
the woman tor a private ossiguation, for which sho vras to receive 
twenty maiks. She discloses the matter to her husband, but not 
choosing to give up the money, prevails on him to consent to the murder 
of the gallants, and the robbing of their persons. This is accomplished, 
and the bodies deposited in a cellar. The woman, mindful of the new 
law that had been made, sends for one of the sentinels, who was her 
brother, pretends that her husband had killed a man in a quarrel, and 
prevails on him, for a reward, to dispose of the dead body. She then 
delivers to him the first of the young men, whom he put into a sack, and 
throws into the sea. On his return to the sister, she protendl to go into 
the cellar to draw wine, and cries out for help. When the sentinel 
comes to Iter, she tells him that the dead man is returned. At this, he oi 
course expresses much surprise, bnt putting the second bod v into liis 
sack, ties a stone round its neck and pfanges it into the sea. Returning 
once more, the woman, with additional arts, plays the same part again. 
Again he is deceived, and taking away the third body, carnes it into a 
forest, makes a fire, and consumes it. During tliis operation he has 
occasion to retire, and in the mean time a knight on horseback, who was 
going to a tournament, passes by, and alights to warm himself at the 
fire. On the other’s return, the knight is mistaken for the dead man, 
and with many bitter words thrown into the fire, horse and ali.^ The 
sentinel goes back to his sister, and receives the stipulated ipeward. A 

* Setting aside Cbe timgics] part of this story, H woald be sosceptiUs of muek 
sentieelbct. 
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hue and cry had now been made after the young men who were missing. 
Iho husband and wife engage in a quarrel, and the murder is of course 
discovered. 

“ This story has been immediately taken from The Seven Wise Masters^ 
where it forms the example of the sixtli master, llie groundwork is, 
no doubt, oriental, and may be found, perhaps in its most ancient 
foim, in The little hunchbacked taylor of The Arabian Nights, It was 
imported into Europe very early, and fell into tlie liands of the lively 
and entertaining French minstrels, who have treated it in various ways, 
as may be seen in Le Grand, Tableaux et Contes, tom. iv., where it is 
i elated five times. 7’he several imitations of it from The Seven Wise 
Masters may bo found in all the editions of Prince Erastus, an Italian 
modification ‘ of the Wise Masters^ It forms the substance of a well- 
constructed and entertaining story of two friars, John and Ricbard, who 
are said to have resided at Norwich, in the reign of Henry the Fifth. 
Tliis is related in Heywood’s History of Women, under the title of The 
fairs ladie of Noruich* and has crept iPto Blornefield’s History of 
'Norfolk in a very extraordinary manner, unaccompanied with any com- 
ment, but with the addition of the murderer’s name, who is unaccount- 
ably stated to bo Sir lliomas Erpingham, a w^ell-known character." In 
the Bodleian library thei-e is an old English poem entitled, A merry jest 
of Ham Hew, munck of Lcicestre, and how he was fours times slain, and 
once hanged. Printed at London, by J. Aide, in 4to, without date. This 
is probably the same story, which has certainly been borrowed from oue 
of those related by the Norman minstrels.’* 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

For this chapter 1 am also indebted to the Ulus f rat ions, Ac. 

** Follioulus, a knight, was fond of hunting and tounmments. He 
lijid an only son, for whom three nurses were provided. Next to this 
child he loved his falcon and his greyhound. It happened one day that 
he was called to a tournament, whither his wife and domestics went also, 
leaving the child in the cradle, the greyhound lying by him, and the 
falcon on his poich. A serpent that inhabited a hole near the castle, 
taking advantage of the profound silence that reigned, crept from his 
habitation and advanced towards the cradle to devour the child. The 
falcon, perceiving the danger, fluttered with his wings till he awoke the 
dog, who instantly attacked the invader, and after a fierce conflict, in 
which he was sormy wounded, killed him. He then lay down on the 
ground to lick and heal his wounds. When the nurses returned they found 
the cradle overturned, the child thrown out, and the ground covered 
with blood, as well as the dog, who, they immediately concluded, had 
killed the child. Terrified at the idea of meeting the anger of the 
parents, they determined to escape, but in their flight fell in with their 
mifftiesa, to whom they were compelled to relate the supposed murder of 

^ ft is cttrioiis that the difference in the editions of the Wise HaUers Mr. X>ouce 
esUa a uoniFlCATTON ; but the some kind of thing m the Gesta is a distinct work, 

* Pam ^3, Iblio edit. 

• “ Vel; iil. p. 647. Mr. Gongfi apesks of it as separately printed (Brit. Topoyr. 
li. 27). It is also copied in Burton’s vnparallsled Varieties, p. 1&9, edit. 1699, l2ino, 
and nie Gonfleman’s Jtagojtine, vol. i. p. 810. It has twim been versified s isi, 
aoonyuiousiy, under the ntie of A hue and cry ajter the Priest, or, the Convent, a 

1749, Svp and 2ndly, by Mr. Jodrcll, under that of The Bnight and the Priars, 

I TBs, ito.**— Docc*. It Bhould be added that U has been a third Ume versUted, by 
Mr. Otiman, in Brood Gnns, &c. 
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the child by the greyhoond. The knight eoon arriTed to hoar the sad 
story, and, maddenod witli fury, rttshed forward to the spot. The poor 
wounded and faithful animal made an effort to rise, and weloome hU 
master with his accustomed fondness ; but the enraged knight received 
him on the point of his sword, and he fell lifeless to the ground. On 
examination of the cradle the infant was found alive and unhurt, and 
the dead serpent lying by him. The knight now perceived what had 
happened, lulueuted bitterly over his faithful dog, and blamed himself 
for having depended too hastily on the words of his wife. Abandoning 
the profession of arms, he broke his lanoe in three pieces, and vowed a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where he spent the rest of his days in 
peace. 

** This tale is likewise borrowed by the compiler of the Geatay from 
The Seven WUe Ma&terey and of orientw construction. It is originally in 
PilpaVs Fables, bemg that of The Santon and the broken l\tohei\ 

“Ihere is a very extraordinary tradition in North Wales, of an 
incident resembling that in our story having happened to Prince 
Llewellyn about the year 1205. He is said to have oraoted a tomb over 
his faitWul dog, still known in Carnarvonshire by the name of OelhavVe 
Grave,' This tradition is the subject of an elegant ballad by the 
honourable Mr. Spencer, privately printed, in a single sheet, under the 
title of Beth Gilcrty or tM Grave of the Orcyhouna. At A^rgavenny 
Priory Church there is said to be the figure of an armed knight with a 
dog at ilia feet; and with this person, whoever be was, the story of 
Ceihart has also been connected. But the dog, as well as other animals, 
is frequently found at the feet of figures on old monuments. On the 
whole, the subject appears not unaoserving of the consideration of 
Welsh Antiquaries. It would be proper, however, on any such ocoasion, 
to bear in mind the numerous applications of circumstauoos altogether 
fabulous to real persons; one example of which has occurred in the 
story from the Oeeta that immediately precedes the present. 

“It may be thought worth adding, that Virgil's original Gnat 
resembled in its outline, as given by Donatus, the story in the Gesta. A 
shepherd there falls asleep in a marshy spot of ground , a serpent 
approaches, and is about to kilt him; At this moment a gnat settles ou 
the shephe^’s face, stings, and awakens him. Ho iiistinctively applies 
his hand to the wounded part, and crushes the gnat. He soon perceives 
that he had destroyed his oeuefactor. and, as the only recompense in his 
power, erects a tomb to his memory,” 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

“ Somo time ago in Rome there dwelt a noble emperor, of great live* 
lihood, named Alexander, which, above all vortues loved the vertne of 
bounty; wherefore he ordained a law for great charity, that no man 
under pain of death should turn a plaice in ms dish at bis meat, but only 
oat the white side, and not the block ; and if any man would attempt to 
do the contrary, he should suffer deal^ without any pardon : but yet ere 
ho dved, he should ask three petitions of the emperor what him list (except 
his life) which shoold be granted to him. 

^^It befel after, upon a day, that there became ah earl and his son, of 
a Otrange opuntry, to speak wit^ the emperor ; and when the earl was set 

* ^ Jones's ibAiauet qf the WeUh Bardt, p. where there is so oM Welsh song, er 
Bnglyny on the Douca. 
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at meatf he was served with a plaice, and he which was an huugiy and 
had an appetite to his meat, after he had eaten the white side, he turned 
the black side, and began to eat thereof : wherefore, straightway he was 
accused to the emperor, because he bad offended against the law. Then 
said the emperor. Let him dye according to the law without any delav. 

“ When the carl’s son heard that his father should die, immediately 
he fell down on both his knees before the emperor, and said, O roy reverend 
lord, I most humbly intreat you, that I may dye for my father. Then 
said the emperor, L ploaseth me well so that one dye for the offence. 
Then said the earl’s sou, Sith it is so that 1 must dye, 1 ask the benefit of 
tbe law, that is, that I may have three petitions gianted ere I dye. The 
emperor answered ivnd said. Ask what thou wilt, there shall no man say 
thee nay. 

Then said this young knight, My lord, you have but one daughter, 
the which I desire of your highness ♦ • The emperor grant^ for 
fulfilling of the laws, though it were against his will • * 

** The second petition is this, 1 ask all thy treasure ; and immediately 
the emperor granted, because he would not be called a breaker of the law. 
Andwneii the earl’s son had received the emperor's treasure, he imparted 
it both to poor and to rich, by means whereof he obtained their good 
wills. 

** My third petition is this, I ask, my lord, tliat all theii* eyes may be 
put out incontinent that saw ray father cat the black side ox the plaice. 
And they that saw him turn the plaice, bethought them, and said within 
themselves : If wo acknowledge tliat we saw him do this trespass, then 
shidl our eyes be put out : and thei*efore it is better that wo hold us stilt ; 
And so tliere was none found that would accuse him. 

When the earl’s son heard this, he said to the emperor, My lord 
(^uoih he) ye see there is no man acousoth my father, therefore give me 
lightful judgment. Then said the emxieror, Forasmuch as no man will 
a<^nowlodge that they saw him turn uie plaice, therefore I will not that 
thy father ^all die. so thus the son saved his father’s life, and after tbe 
decease of the emxieror married his daughter,” 

CHAPTEB XLVU, 

This chapter, but with less incident, is tbe twenty-fifth history of the 
old English translation, which tolerably well exemplifies the usual arbi- 
trary method of departing from the original text. As there is little interest 
in the story, I pass it. 

CHAPTER XLVIIL 

Soleatiuua reigned, a wise emperor, in Rome, and he had a fair 
daughter.” 

• eeeeee* 

[It is necMlless to transcribe this tale (which is the origin of the bond 
$iory in Shakesueuro’s ” Merchant of Venice ”) because it is to be found 
p^fized to all the editions of the drama iteeli, from the I^enorofie of Ser 
Giovanni Fiorentino, an Italian novelist, who wrote in 1378. It occurs 
also in an old English MS. preserved in the Harl. Collection, No. 7333, 
evidently translate from tbe Oeota Memanorvm [Text. Hen. Vl.T. whic^ 
Mr. Douoe has i^ven in the Ist volume of his very entertaining Jfluoira^ 
tions of Shakesp0aro, p. 281. But as the of tho Throe Vnek^ has 
not been made so public, I insert it in this place, although it forma 
Chapter CIX. of the MS. Gesta. mko Note J 1,] 
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** Some time dw^t in Rome a mighty emperoi', uamed Anselm, who had 
married the king’s daughter of Jerusalem, a fair lady, and gracious in the 
sight of eyery man, but she was long time with the emperor ere she bare 
h& any child ; wherefore the nobles of the empire were yery sorrowful, 
because their lord had no heir of his own body begotten : till at last it 
befell, that this Anselm walked after supper, iu an evening, into his 
garden, and bethought himself that he hau no heir, and how the king of 
Ampluy warred on him continually, for so much as be had no sou to make 
defence iu his absence; therefore he was sorrowful, and went to his 
chamber and slept. Then he tliought he saw a vision in his sleep, that 
the morning was more clear than it was wont to be, and that tlie itk)ou 
was much paler on the one side than on the other. And after he saw a 
bird of two colours, and by that bird stood two beasts, which fed that 
little bird with their heat. And after that came more beasts, and bowing 
their breasts toward the bird, went their way : then came there divers 
birds that sung sweetly and pleasantly, with that the emperor awaked. 

** In the morning early this Anselm remembrod his vision, and w'ondied 
mucli what it might siguilie ; wherefore he called to him his philosophers, 
and all the states of the empire, and told them his dream ; charging them 
to tell him the signification thereof on pain of death, and if they told him 
the true interpretation thereof, he promised tliem good reward. Thou 
said they, Dear lord, tell us your dream, and we shall doclaie to you whal 
it betokens. Then the enmioror told them from the beginning to the 
ending, as is aforesaid. When tho philosophers heard this, with glad 
chear they answered and said. Sir, tne vision that you saw bctokeiictU 
good, for the empire shall be clearer than it is. 

*'The moon that is more pale on the one side than on the other, 
betokeneth the empress, that hath lost part of her colour, tlirough the 
conception of a son that she hath conceived. The little bird betokeneth 
the son that she shall bear. Tho two boasie that fed this bird, betokeuctli 
the wise and rich men of tlie empire which shall obey the sou. These 
other beasts that bowed their breasts to the bird, betoken many other 
nations t^t shall do him homage. The bird that saug so sweetly to this 
little bird, betokeneth the Romans, who shall rejoyce and sing because 
of his birth. This is the very iuterpretatiom of your dream. 

“ When the emperor heard this, he was nght joyful. Soon after tliat, 
the empress travailed iu childbirtli, and was delivered of a fair son, at 
whose birth there was great and wonderful joy made. 

When the king of Ampluy heard this, he thouglit in litmself thus : 
Lo, 1 have warred against the emperor all the days of my lifo^ and now 
he hath a son, who when he cometh to full age, will revenge the wrong 
I have done against his father, therefore it is belter that 1 send to the 
emptfor, and beseech him of truce and peace, that the sou may have 
nounuff against me, when he cometh to mknhood : when he had thu£» 
said to iiimself, he wrote to the emperor, beseeching him to have peace. 
When the emperor saw that the king of Ampluy wrote to him more for 
fear than for love, he wrote again to him, that if he would find good and 
sufiicient sureties to keep the peace, and bind Iiimself all the days of his 
life to do him service and homage, he would receive him to peace. 

** When the king had read the tenor of tho emperor’s letter, be call’d 
lus ootmeiJ, praying them to give him counsel how he b<M)t might do, as 
tonfAdiig this matter. Then said they, It is good that ye obey the 
emperor’s will and commandment iu oU things. For first, in that he 
desured of you surety for the peace ; to this we answer thus, To have 
but one daughter, and the emporor one soif, w^borefore let a marriage be 
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made between them, and that may be a perpetual eorenant of peace. 
Also he ofiketh homage and tribute, which it ifl good to fulfil. Then the 
kin g sent his mesBengerB to the emperor, Baying, that he would fulfil liis 
deHU'o in all things^ if it might please his highness, that his son and the 
king’s daughter might bo married together. All this well pleased the 
emperor, yet he sent again, saying, If his daughter were a clean virgin 
inym her birth unto that day, he would oonsent to that marriage. Then 
was the king light glad, for his daughter was a clean virgin. 

« Therefore, when the letters of covenant and compact were sealed, 
the king fumii^hed a fair ship, wherein he might send liis daughter, with 
many noble knights, ladies, and great riches, unto the emperor, for to 
have his sou in niaiTiago. 

“ And when they were sailing in the sea, towards Rome, a storm arose 
so extroamly and so horribly that the ship brake against a rock, and they 
were ail drowned save only the young lady, which fixed her hope and 
heart so greatly on God, that she was saved, and about three of the clock 
the tempest ceased, and the lady drove forth over the waves in that broken 
ship which was cost up again : But a huge whale followed after, ready to 
devour both the ship and her. Wherefore this young lady, when night 
came, smote tire with a stone wherewith the ship was greatly lightned, 
and then the whale durst not adventure toward the ship for fear of that 
light. At the cook crowing, this young lady was so weary of the great 
tempest and trouble of sea, that she slept, and within a little while after 
the fire ceased, and the whale came and devoured the virgin. And when 
she awaked and found herself swallowed up in the whale’s belly, she 
smote fire, and with a knife wounded tlie whale in many places, and 
when the whale felt himself wounded, according to his nature he began 
to swim to land. 

“ There was dwelling at that time in a country near by, a noble earl 
named JPirris, who for hiu recreatiou walking on the sea shore, saw the 
whale coming towards the land, wherefore he turned home again, and 
gathered a great many of men and women, and came thither again, and 
fought with the whale, and wounded him very sore, and as they smote, 
the maiden that was in his belly cryecl with an high voice, and said, 

0 gentle friends, have mercy and compassion on me, for I am a king's 
daughter, and a true virgin from the hour of my birth unto this day. 
When the earl heard this, he wondered greatly, and opened the side of 
the whale, and found the young lady, and took her out ; aud when she 
was thus delivered, slie told him forthwith whose daughter she was, and 
how she had lost all her goods in the sea, aud how she should have been 
married unto the emperor’s son. Aud when the earl heard this, he was 
very glad, aud comforted her the more, and kept her with him till she 
was well refreshed. And in the mean time he sent messengere to the ” 
emperor, letting him to know bow the king’s daughter was saved. 

**Thcn was the emperor right glad of her safety, and coming, had 
groat compassion on her, saying. Ah good maiden, for the love ol my sou 
thou hast suffered much woe : neverUieleas, if thou be worthy to be his 
wife, soon shall I prove. And when he had thus said, he caused three 
vessels to be brou^t forth ; the first waa made of pure gold, well beeet 
with jireoious stones without, and within full of dead men’s bmies, and 
thereupon was engraven this posie : WHceo GHuaszra HB, SKaxA ran> 
TSAT HZ DZSBBTBTH. Tile secoud vessel was mode of fine silver, filled 
with earth and worms, the superscription was thus, Wjbobo c a n fi Kt H XZ, 
BHAtL nKD THAT Bifl KATUZB DZSiBBTH. The third vossel wos made 
of lead, full isithm of preoious stones, and thereupon woe inseu^t this 
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posie, WbOSO OHU8BTH MB, BSiXL FIND THAT GoO HATH BISFOaSD FOB 
HIM. These three vessels the emperor shewed tlie maiden, and said ; 
Lo, here daughter, these be rich vesseb, if thou ohuse one of those, 
wherein is profit to thee and to others, then shalt thou Itave my son. 
Ai^d if thou chuse that wherein is no profit to thee, nor to any other, 
soothly thou shalt not marry him. 

“ V^en the maiden heard this, she lift up her hands to God, and said, 
Thou Lord, that knowest all things, grout me grace this hour so to ohuse, 
that I may receive the emperors sou. And with that she beheld the 
first vessel of gold, which was engraven royally, and read the super* 
scription: Whoso chuseth me, shall Jkid that he deserveth; say mg thus, 
Though this vessel be full precious, and made of pure gold, nevertheless 
1 know not what is within, therefore, my dear lord, this vessel will I 
not chuso. 

“And then she beheld the second vessel, that was of pure silver, and 
read the superscription, Whoso chuseth me, shall Jind that his nature 
desireth : Thinking thus within herself, if I chuse this vessel, what is 
vrithin 1 know not, but well I know, tliere shall 1 find that uatiiro 
desireth, fuid my nature desireth the lust of the fiesh, and therefore this 
vessel will I not chusc. 

“When she had aeon these two vosscls, and had given an atiHwer as 
touching them, she beheld the third vessel of lead, and read the super* 
scription^ Whoso chuseth me, shall jind that God hath disposed: Think- 
ing within hemelf, this vessel is not very ridi, nor outwardly predous, 
yet the superscription saitli. Whoso chuseth me, shall Jind that God hath 
disposed: and without doubt God never disposeth any harm, therefore, 
by the leave of God, this vessel will I chuse. 

“ When the emperor heard this, he said, 0 fair maiden, open thy 
vessel, for it is full of precious stones, and see if thou hast well chosen 
or no. And when this young lady had opened it, she found it full of 
fine gold and precious stones, as the emperor hud told her before. Then 
said the emperor, daughter, because thou hast well chosen, thou shalt 
mari'y my sou. And then he appointed the wedding day ; and they were 
married with great solemnity, and with much honour continued to then* 
lives end.’* 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

This story is wholly in the original Gesta; Talc L. Not observed 
by Mr. Douce. 


CHAPTER L. 

Thl* apologue is also in the original Qesta, with slight variations. 
Tale aLY. It is noticed iu the lUustraHons^ &c. 

CHAPTER LI, 

Is also in the original Qesta; Tale LXIV. Not observed by 
ifr. Douce. 

CHAPTER LIV. 

In the original Qesta ; Tale CZX Noticed in the lUustratitm, 
CHAPTER LYI, 

In the origBiB} Qesta ; Tale XX. Overlooked by Mr. Dou<to. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

Tills story, though not exactly the same, resembles Tale I., Tale 
XXVlf., anti uart of Tale LV. But it is really Tale LXVI. yot 
uofiVtd by Mr. houct. 


CHAFrER LXVIII. 

This is the Twenty-third History of the English Translation ; hut 
being of little iutercnt, I uniit it, 

CHAPTER LXX. 

Is the story of Guido (and of Sir Guy, Ellis's SpeoimenUi &c.), Tule 
CLXXI. Not obsoivcd b\ Mr. Douce. 

CHAPTER LXXII. 

Forms the latter part of Talo CJ. Not observed by Mr. Douce. 

CHAITER LXXVII. 

Is the Twenty-eighth History of the English Translation, but not 
worth transcribing. The latter part of this story is the same with 
Tale LXXXll. and Tale CLXXXI. Mr. Douce notices the latter^ but it 
is not BO similar by any means as the former. 

CHAPTER LXXVm. 

“ A law was made at Rome, that no man should marry for beauty, 
but for riches only ; and that no woman should be united to a poor man, 
unless he should by some means acquire wealth equal to her own. A 
cortain poor knight solicited the hand of a rich lady, but she reminded 
him of the luw, und desired him to use the best means of complying with 
it, in order to effect their union. He departed in great sorrow, and after 
much enquiry, was infonued of a rich duke, who had been blind 
from the day of his birth. Him ho resolved to murder, and obtoiu his 
wealth ; but found that ho was protected in the day-time by several 
armed domestics, and at night by the vigilance of a faithful dog. He 
contrived, however, to kill the dog w’ith an arrow, and immediately 
afterwards the master, with whose money he returned to the lady. H!e 
iuformed her that he hud accomplished his purpose ; and being intoiTo- 

S ated how this had been done in so short a space of^time, he related all 
lat had happened. The lady desired, before the marriage should take 
place, that he would go to the spot where the duke was buried, lay him- 
self on his tomb, listen to what he might hear, and then report it to her. 
The knight armed himself, and went acco^iugly. In the middle of 
the night he hoiud a voice s^'ing, O duke, that liest here, what aakest 
thou that 1 can do for thee r 'like answer was, O Jesus, thou upri^t 
judge, all that I roquiro is vengeance for my blood unjustly spilt. The 
Toioe rejoined, Thirty years from this time thy wish shall be fulfilled. 
The knight, extremely terrified, returned with the news to the lady. 
She reflected that thirty years were a long period, and resolved on the 
marriage. Daring the whole of the above time the parties remained in 
perfect happiness. 

** When the thirty years were nearly elapsed, the knight built a 
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sti'oiig castle, aud oyer oue of the gates, iu a couspiouous place, caused 
the following verses to be written : 

* In my distress, religious aid I sought ; 

But my distress relieved, 1 hold It nought. 

The wolf was sick, a lamb he soeiuod to be ; 

But health restored, a wolf again we see.’ 

Interrogated as to the meaning of those enigmatical linos, the knight at 
once explained them, by relating his own story, and added, that in eight 
days’ time the thirty years would expire. He invited all his friends to a 
feast at that period, and when the day was arrivod, the guests placed at 
table, and the minstrels attuning their iiistruraeuts of music, a ooautiful 
bird flew in at the window, and began to siug with uncommon sweet- 
ness. The knight listened attentively, aud said, 1 fear this bird 
prognosticates misfortune. He then took his bow, and shot an arrow 
mto it, ill presence of all the company. Instantly the castle divided into 
two parts, and, with tho knight, his wife, aud all who -wore in it, was 
precipitated to the lowest depth of the infernal regions. The story adds, 
that on the spot where the castle stood, there is now a spacious lake, on 
which no suDstauce whatever floats, but is immediately plunged to tho 
bottom.” ‘ 


CHAI^ER LXXIX. 

“The dog and the lamp, in this story, are introduced in chap. i. of 
the other Oesta, but the tales havo nothing else in common.” * — Doxjok. 
But the pure vii^in is iu Tale OXV., and the thorn extracted from the 
lion’s foot, in I^lo CIV, The protection afforded by tho animal re- 
sembles that in Tale OTX.— The youth’s subterranean residence seems 
copied from the story of the third calendar in tho Arabian Nights, 

CHAPTER LXXX. 

“The substance of this story,” says Mr. Douce, “is incorporated 
with the old ballad of * A warning Piece to England, or the Fall of 
Queen Eleanor.’ ” — GoU, of old HalUde^ vol. i. No. xiii. 

CHAPTER LXXXII, 

“ There dwelt some time in Rome a mighty emperor and a merciful, 
named Menclay, who ordained such a law, that what innocent person 
was taken and put in prison, if he might escape and eoma to the 
emperor’s palace, he should be there safe from all manner of accusations 
against him in his life time. It was not long after, but it befel, that a 
knight was accused, wherefore he was taken and put in a strong and 
dark prison, where he lay a long time, and had no light but a little 
window, whereat scant light shone in, that lighted him to eat such 
simple meat as the keeper brought him : wherefore he mourned greatly, 
and made sorrow that he was thus fast shut up from the sight of men. 
Nevertheless^ when the keeper was gone, there came daily a nightingale 
in at the window, and sung full Sweetly, by whose song this woful 
knight was oftentimes fed with joy, and when the bird loft off singing, 
then would she flye into the knighr i bosome, and there, this knight fra 

^ Fkem Douce’s Abridgciaeot of tho 0ata RomanoruM^ 

• The dogls ofcaia Inirodueed in Tale XVIL 
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her many a day, of the victual that God sent him. It hefol after upon a 
flay, that the knight was greatly desolate of oomfort. Nevertheless, the 
bird that sate in his bosome fed upon kernels of nuts, and thus he said 
to the bird, Sweet bird, 1 have sustained thee many a day, what wilt 
thou give me now in my desolation to comfort me P Bemember thy self 
well, how that thou art the creature of God, and so am I also, and 
therefore help me now in this my great need. 

*^When the bird heard this, she flew forth from his bosome, and 
tarried from him three days, bnt the third day she came again, 
brought in her mouth a precious stone, and laid it in the knight's bosom. 
And when she had so done, she took her flight and flew from him again. 
The knight marvelled at the stone, and at the bird, and forthwitn he 
took the stone in his hand, and touched his gives and fetters therewith, 
and presently they fell off. And then he arose and touched the doots 
of the jirison, and they opened, and he escaped, and ran fast to the 
emperor’s palace. When the keeper of the prison perceived this, he blew 
his nom thrice, and raised up all the folk of the city, and led them forth, 
crying with an high voice, lo, the thief is gone, follow wo him all. And 
with that he ran before all his fellows towards the knight. And when 
he came nigh him, the knight bent his bow. and shot an arrow, where- 
with he smote the keeper in the lungs, and slew him, and then ran to the 
palace, where be found succour against the law.” 

CHAPTER XCIV. 

The same as Tale CXXX. and Tale CXLII. Not observed by 
Mr. Douce. 


CHAPTER XCVIII. 

*^In Rome some time dwelt a mighty emperor, named Martin, which 
for entire affection kept with him his brother’s son, whom men called 
Fulgentius. With this Martin dwelt also a knight that was steward of 
the empire, and unkle unto the emperor, which envied this Fulgentius, 
studying day and night how he might bring the emperor and this youth 
at debate. Wherefore the stewordf on a day went to the emperor, and 
said, My lord (fjuoth he), I that am your true servant, am bound in duty 
to warn your highness, if I hear any thing that touchoth your honour, 
wherfore I have such things that I most needs utter it in secret to your 
majesty between us two« Then said the emperor, Good friend, say on 
what tnee list. 

** My most dear lord (quoth the steward), Fulgentius your oousin aad 
your nigh kinsman, hath defamed you wonderfully and shamefully through- 
out all your whole empire, saying that your breath stinketh, and that it is 
death to him to serve your cup. Then the empei’or was grievously 
^pleased, and almost beside himself for anger, and said nnto hhn thtie: 
I pray thee good friend tell me the very truth, if that my breath stiuketh 
as he saith. My lord (quoth the steward), ye may believe me, I never 
perceived a sweeter breath in my days thim yours is. Then said the 
emperor, 1 pray thee good friend, tell me how I may bring this thing 
ho good pro^. 

**1^6 steward answered and said : My limd (qnoth he) ye dmU right 
well undecatand ^e truth : for to-morrow next when he eerveth jgiti pi 
your onp, ye shall see that he will tom away his face from you, because 
of your breath, and this is the most certain proof that may be had of this 
thing. Terily (quoth the engpetor), a truer proof cannot be had of tbia 
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Idiiu. Tbmto99 anou when the steward heard this» he went straight 
to ^l^entiaSf and took him aside, saying thus* Dear friend, tliou art 
near kinaman and also nephew unto my iord the emperor, therefore if 
thou wilt be thankful unto me, I will tell thee of n fault whereof my 
lord the emperor complaineth oft, and thinks to put thee from him 
(except it be the sooner amended) and that will be a great reproof to 
thee. Then said this Fulgentius^ idi good Sir, for his love that died upon 
the cross, tell me why my lord is so sore moved with me, for I am recMly 
to amend my fault in all that I can or may, and for to be ruled by your 
discreet counsel. 

“Thy breath (quoth the steward) stiiiketh so sore, that his drink doth 
him no ^ood, so grievous unto him is Uie stinking breath of thy mouth. 
Then said Fulgeiitius unto the steward : Tmly, that perceived X never 
till now ; but what think ye of my breath, I pray you toll me the very 
truth P Truly (quoth the steward; it stinketli gieatly and foul. And 
this Fulgentius believed all that ho had said, aud was right ^n'owful in 
bis mindj and prayed the steward of his counsel aud help iu this woful 
case. Tnen said the steward unto him, If that thou wilt do iny oounseL 
1 shall bring this matter to a good oonolusion, wherefore do us I shall 
tell thee. 

“ 1 oounsel thee for the best, and also warn thee, that when thou 
servest my lord the emperor of his cup, that thou turn thy face away 
from him, so that he may not smell thy stinking breath, until the time 
that thou hast provided thee of some remedy therefore. 

“ Then was Fulgentius right glad, and sware to him that he would 
do by his oounsel. 

“ Not long after it befell that this young man Fulgentius sorv^ his 
lord 08 he was wont to do, and therewith suddenly he turned his face 
from the lord the emperor, as the steward had taught him. 

“And when the emperor perceived the avoiding of his head, ho 
smote this young Fulgentius on the breast with his foot, and said to him 
thus : O thou lewd varlet ; now I see well it is true that X have heard of 
thee, and therefore go thou anon out of my sight, that I may see thee 
no more in this place. And with that this young Fulgentius wept full 
sore, and avoidea the place, and went outof iiis sight. 

“And when this was done, the emperor colled unto him his steward^ 
and said. How may I rid this varlet from the world, that thus hath 
defamed me F My most dear lord (quoth the stewaid), right well you 
shall have your intent. 

“For here beside, within these three miles, ye have brick-maker^, 
which daily make great dre, for to burn brick, and also the^ make limf-. 
therefore my lord, send to them this night, charge them upon pain of 
4eath, that whosoever cometh to them m:st in the morning, saying i o 
them thus, My lord commoudeth them to fulfil his will, tliai they take 
him and cast him iuto the furnace, and bum him : and this night com- 
mand you this T^lgentius, that he go earlv in tlie morning to your work- 
men, and that he ask them whether they have fulfilled your will which 
they wore commandc<h or not; and then shall they, according to your 
, ixttqinmidment, cast him into the. fire, and thus shall he die an evd 
death. 

^Surely (quoth the emperor), thy oounsel is good, therefore call to 
^ t^e thl^ varlet Fulgentius. And when the young man was coma to the 
emperor’s presence, he said to him thus, 1 charge thee upon pain of 
that thou ties early ip the morning, and go to the burners of ihuo 
hud and that thou he with them early before the sua rUe, three 
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miles from this liouae, anrl charge them in my behalf, that they fulfil my 
commandment, or else tbey shall die a most sharaefui death. 

“ Then spake this Fulgentius. My Lord, if God send me my life, I 
shall fulfil your will, were it that I go to the world’s end. 

When Fulgentius had this charge, he could not sleep for thought, 
that he must rise early to fulfil his lord’s commandment. The emperor 
about midnight sent a messenger on horseback unto his brick-makers, 
commanding, that upon pain of death, that whosoever came to them 
first in the morning, saying unto them (as is before rehearsed) they should 
lake him and bind him, and cast him into the fire, and burn him to the 
hare bones. 

“’Ilie brick- makers answered and said, it should be done. Then the 
messenger rotnnis home again, and told the emperor that his command- 
ment should be diligently fulfilled. 

“ Early in the morning following, Fulgentius arose and prepared him 
towards his way, and as he went, ho beam a bell ring to service, where- 
fore he went to hoar service, and after the end of service he fell asleep, 
and there slept a long while so soundly, that the priest, nor none other, 
might awake him. 

“ The steward desiring inwardly to hear of his death, about two of 
the clock he went to the workmen, and said unto them thus. Sirs (quoth 
lio), have ye done the emperor’s commatidment or no ? 

The brick-makers answered him and said. No truly, we have not 
yet done his commandment, but it shall be done, and with that they laid 
bands on him. Then cried the steward, and said, Good sirs, save my life, 
tor the emperor commanded that Fulgentius should be put to death. 
'I'hen said they, the messenger told us not i»o, but he bad us, that whoso- 
ever came first in the morning, saying as you have said, that we should 
take him, and cast him into the furnace, and burn him to ashes : and 
with that they threw him into the fire. 

“ And when he was burnt, Fulgentius came to them and said , Good 
sirs, have you done my lord’s commandment, yen, soothly, said they, 
and tlierefore go ye again to the emperor, and tell him eo. Then said 
Fulgentius, for ChrisFs love tell me tliat commandment. 

** We had a commandment said tliey, upon pain of death, that whoso- 
ever came to as fiiet in the morning, and said like as thou hast said, that 
we should take him and cast him into thefuniaoe ; But before thee, came 
the steward, and therefore on him have we fulfilled the emperor’s com- 
mandment, now he is bunit to the bare bones. 

When Fulgentius heard this, he thanked God, that he had so pre- 
served him from death, therefore he took his leave of the workmen, and 
went again to the palace. 

Wallen the emperor saw him, he was almost distract of his wits for 
anger, and thus he said. Hast tlioii been with the brick-makers, and 
fulfilled my commandment ? Soothly, my gracious Lord, 1 have been 
there, but ere I oomo there, your oommoudment was fulfill^. How may 
that 1^ true, quoth the emperor ? 

Forsooth, said Fulgentius, the steward came to them afore me, and 
said that I should have said, so they took him and threw him into the 
furnace, and if I had come any earlier, so would they have done to me, 
and therefore I thank Qod, that he hath preserved me from death. 

** Then said the emperor, tf 11 me the truth of such questions as I shall 
demand of thee. Then said Fulgentiua to the emperor : Ton never fotmd 
me in any falshood, end therefore I greatly wonder why ye have ordained 
iruoh a death for me P for well ye know, that I am your own brother’s son. 
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Tlien said the emperor to Fulgentins ; It is no wonder^ for that death 1 
ordained for thee, through counsel of the steward, because thou didst 
defume me throughout all my empire, saying, that my breath did stink 
so giieTously, that it was deatxi to thee, and in token thereof thou turnedst 
away thy face when thou servedst me of my cup, and that I saw with 
mine eyes ; and for this cause I ordained for thee such a death ; and yet 
thou shalt die, except 1 hear a better excuse. 

** Then answered Fulgentius, and said ; Ah, dear lord, if it might ploase 
your highness for to hear me, I shall show you a subtile and deceitful 
imagination. Say on, quoth the emperor. 

“ The steward (quoth Fulgentius) that is now dead, came to mo and 
said, that ye told unto him that my breath did stink, and thereupon ho 
counselled me, that when I served you of your cup, I should turn my face 
away, 1 take God to witness, I He not. 

When the emperor heard this, he believed him, and said. O my 
nephew, now I see, through the right wise judgment of God, tho stewaril 
IS bunit, and his own wickodnc8.s and envy is fallen on himself, for he 
ordained this malice against thee, and therefore thon art much bound to 
Almighty God, that hath preserved thee from death. i 

“This story may have come from the East. (See Scott’s Ta/es from 
the Arabic and F ^rsian^ p. 63, where there is an excellent story, of similar 
construction.) Xt is likewise extremely well related in the Contes devoU^ 
or Miracles of the Virgin (Lo Grand, Fabliaux^ v. 74), and in other 
places,”— DoijOE. 

CIIAFTEE C. 

The commencement of this story is in Tale CIV. Not observed by 
Mr, Douce.* 


CHAPTEE Cl. 

“In Rome dwelt some time a mighty emperor, named Mauelay, 
tv'hich had wedded the king's daughter of Hungaria, a fair lady, aiirt 

’ On this story Schiller seems to have founded his legend of " Fridolin, or the Roa4 
to the Iron Foundory," lately translated by Mr. Collier. In Schiller tho cause of the 
youth's purposed destruction is jaiUrusy molignaDtly excited in the mind of bis muster, 
by Bobert toe Huntsman. 

But the termmation and most of tho principal drcumstaiices of the story are 
similar. Here, then, arises a pretty strong inference that Mr. Douce’s opiitions relative 
to whttt he leriuH the Fngliah G'esto are not altogether accurate. Whence had Schiller 
tills story, if not from the Gesta ? And if from thence, a copy of it was probably in his 
possession. The resemblance is too close to suppose it furnished by tradition, when 
there were actually several printed or MS. copies. And even in that view, it opposes 
sae Iddi of an Englxah origin, which is the byx>cUicsis of Mr. Douce. Such are my 
sentiments ; the following is the account given by Mr. Collier. Not long subsequent 
to the first publication of ‘ Fridolin,' it became so great a favourite throughout Germany, 
that it was converted into a flve-act piay, by Holbein, the director of the theatre at 
T'rague ; and during the flfleeii years that followed, it was represented on most of the 
continental stages, with great success, other authors making use of the same story. It 
WHS also set to music 0. F. Weber, master of the chapel at Berlin, and in this 
shape it was extremely popular. Mr. Boettigor informs us that the origin of the story 
if an Alsatian tradition^ which Schiller learnt when at Manheim. The probable 
adherence to this Fo/ksrope, as fhr as was at all convenient, will account for the mode 
in which the auUior has treated some incidents. We know of nc similar narrative, oi 
baited, ui English ." — Remarks on •* PrUkiin^** p. 3t. 

* These omlm^s of Mr. Donee, It Is preenmed. Indicate a less considerable varia- 
tion than be supposed ; while, act the same time, they go a great way to prove the tws 
OesUswM. 
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gra^iionfl in all her worlca, ^ipecially she waa mernifuJ. On a time, aa 
the emnoror Jay in his bed, be bethought him, that he would go and visit 
the Holy L^d. And on the morrow he called to him the empress his 
wife, and liia own only brother, and thus he said ; Deaj lady, 1 may not, 
nor will not hide from yon the privities of my heart, I purpose to visit 
the Holy Land, whermore I ordain tiiee principally to be lady and 
governess over all my empire, and all my people; and under thee I 
ordain hefe my brother to be thy stewai’d, for to provide all ^ings may 
be profitable to my empire add my people. 

“Then said the empress, Sitliitwill no Otherwise be, but that needs 
thou wilt go to visit the city of Jerusalem, I shall be in your absence as 
true as any turtle that hath lost her mate ; for ns I believe, ye shall not 
escape theiico with your life. 

“The emperor anon comforts her with |air words, and kissed her, 
and after that took his leave of her and all others, and went toward the 
city of JoruBaiem. 

“ And anon after the emperor was gone, his brother became so proud, 
that he oppressed poor men and robbed rich men ; and he did worse 
tlian this, for he duily stirred the empress to commit sin with him ; but 
she ever answered again as a holy and devout woman ; nevertheless this 
knight would not leave with this answer, but ever when he found her 
alone, he made Ids complaint to her, and stirred her by all the ways that 
ho could to sin. 

“When this lady saw that ho would not cease for any answer, nor 
would not amend himself; when she saw her time, she called to her 
throe or four of the worthiest men of the empire, and siiid to them thus : 
It is not unknown to you, that my lord the emperor ordained roe 
principal governor of this empire, and also he ordained his brother to be 
steward under me, and that he should do nothing without my counsel, 
but ho doth all the contrary ; for he oppresseth greatly poor men, and 
likewise robboth the rich men ; yet he would do more than this if he 
might have his intent; wherefore I command you in my lord's name, 
that you bind him fast, and cast him into prison. 

“ Then said they, Soothly he hath done many evil deeds since our 
lord the emperor went, therefore we be ready to obey your command' 
meiita, but m this matter, you must answer for us to our lord the 
emperor. 

“•[^en said she, Dread ye not, if my lord knew what he had done as 
well 08 I, he Would put him to the foulest death that could be thought. 
Immediately those men laid hands on him, and bound him fast with &on 
chains, and put him in prison, where he lay long time after, till at the 
lost it foi'tuned, there came tidings that the emperor was coming hom^, 
and had obtained ^eat renown and victory. When his brother heard of 
his oomh^g, he said, Would to God my brother might not find me in 
prison, for if ho do, he will enquire the cause of my imprisonment of the 
empres^ and she will tell him all the truth how I moved her to oomintt 
Mn, ana so for her I shall have no favour of my brother, but lose my 
life ;* this know X well : therefore it shall not be so. Then sent he a 
messenger unto the empress, praying her thai she would vouchsafe to 
mometp the prison*door, that he might speak a word or two with her. 

emptess came to him, and enquired of him what he would 
have. He answered and said, O lady, have mercy upon me, for if the 
emperor my brother find me in pr&on, then shml 1 die without any 
veme^. 

“Then said the empress, If I might know that thou wonldst he a 
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good roan, and leave thy folly, thou shonldent find gmoe. Then fiid Uo 
nromise her assurodlv to be true, and to amend all hie treepoas; When 
ne had tlius promised, the empress deliver’d him anon, and made him to 
be bathed and shaven, and apparelled him worthily, according to his 
state, and tlien she said thus to nim ; Now, good brothor, ^ke thy steed, 
and como with roe, that we may meet my loid. He answei od luid said. 
Lady, lam ready to fulfil your will and commandment iii all things ; and 
then the empress took him with her, and many other knights, and so 
rode forth to meet the emperor : and as they rode together oy the way, 
they saw a great hart run before them, wherefore every man, with such 
hounds as they had, chased him on horseback ; so that with the empress 
was left no creature, save only the empei'or’B brother, who seeing that 
no man was there but they two, thus he said unto the empress ; Lo, 
lady, here is beside a private forrest, and long it is ago that I spake to 
thee of love. 

“Then said the empress, Ah fool, what may this Yesterday 1 
delivered thee out of piison upon thy promise, in hope of amendment, 
and now thou art returned to thy folly again; wherefore I say unto 
thee, as I have said before. Then said he, if thou wilt not consent unto 
me, I shall hang thee here upon a tree in this forrest, where no man 
shall find thee, and so shalt thou die an evil death. The empress 
answered meekly, and said, Though thou smite off ray head, or put me 
to death with all manner of torments, thou shalt never have my consent 
to such a sin. 

“When he heard this, he nnelothed her all save her smock, and 
hanged her up by the hair upon a tree, and tied her steed before her,' and 
so rode to his fellows, and told them that a great host of men mot him, 
and took the empress away from him, and when he had told them this, 
they made all great sorrow. 

“ It befell on the third day after, there came an earl to hunt in that 
forrest, and as he rode beating the bushes, he unkennelled a fox, whom 
his hounds followed fast, till they came near the tree where the empress 
hanged. And when the dogs smelt the savour of the empress, they left 
the fox, and ran towards the tree as fast as they could. 

“The earl seeing this, wondi-ed greatly, and spurring his horse, 
followed them till he came where the empress hanged. Wlion the earl 
saw her thus hanging, he marvelled greatly, forasmuch as she was right 
fair and beautiful to l^hold ; wherefore he said unto her in this manner- 
wise : O woman, who art thou ? and of what country ? and wherefore 
hangest thou here in this manner P 

“The empress that was not yet fully dead^ but at point Veady to die, 
answered and said, I am, quoth she, a strange woman, and am come out 
of a far country, but how I came hither, God knoweth. Then answered 
the earl and said, Whose horse is this that standest by thee bound to this 
tree P I'hen answered the lady and said, that it was hers. When the 
earl heard this, he saw well that she was a gentlewoman, and come of 
noble lineaj^, wherefore he was the rather moved with pity, and said 
unto her: O fair lady, thou seemest of gentle blood, and therefore 1 
putpose to deliver^ thee from this mischief, if thou wilt promise to 
with me, andnounsh my fair young claughter, and teach her at home in 
nny onetle, for I have no child hut only her, and if thou kera her well 
tkfou shalt have a good reward fpi thy labour. Then said she : As far 
forth as 1 Can or may, 1 shall ful^ your intent. And when she had thus 
promised him, he took her down off the tree, and led her home to his 
castle, and gave her the keeping oi bk daughter that he loved so much^ 
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ii))d Hhe wag cLerishcd so well, ihiit she lay every night in the eai-rx 
chamber, and his daughter with her : and in the chamber every night 
there buined a lamp, which hanged between the empresses bed and the 
carl’s bed. This lady behaved herself so gently, that she was beloved of 
every creature. There was at that time in the carl’s house a steward, 
which much loved this empress, and often spake to her of his love. But 
tihe answered him again and said, Know ye, dear friend, for a certainty, 
that I will never love any man in such manner-wise, but only him whom 
1 am greatly bound to love by God’s commandment. 

“ Then said the steward, ^Then thou wilt not consent unto me ? Sir 



“ And wlien the steward heard this, ho went his way in great wrath 
and anger, thinking within himself, if I may, I shall be revenged on thee. 


“ It hcfel upon a night within a short time after, that the earl’s chamber 
door was forgotten, and left mi&hut, which the steward had anon perceived : 
und when they wore all asleep, he w’eiit and espied by the light of the 
lamp where the empress and the young maiden lay together, and with 
that he drew out his knife, and cut tlie throat of the earVa daughter and 
|iut the knife into tho empresses hand, she being asleep, and nothin^ 
knowing tliereof, to the intent, that when the Earl awaked ho should 
think that she had cut his daughter's throat, and so would she be put to 
a sliameful death for his mischievous deed.* And when the damsel was 
thus slain, and the bloody knife in the cmnrosses hand, the countess 
awaked out of her slrep, and saw by the ligiit of the lamp the bloody 
knife in the empresses hand, wlierefore she was almost out of her wits, 
and said to tho earl, O my loid, behold in yonder lady’s hand a wonder- 
ful thing. 

“Tlujeail awnked, and looked towrard tho empresses bed; and saw 
tlie bloody knife, as the countoss had said : w'horeforo ho was greatly 
moved, and cried to hc^r, and said, Awake, w^omaii, out of thy sleep, what 
fhing is this that I see in tliy hand ? Tlicii the enipre.ss through his erv 
awaked out of her sleep, and in her waking the knife fell out of her hand, 
and with that she looked by her, and found the earl’s daughter dead bv 
her side, and oil the bed besprinkled with blood, wherefore with an high 
voice she cried, and said, Alas! alas! and wo is me, my lord’s daughter 
IS slain. 

llien cried tho countess unto tho eaii with a piteous voice, and said, 
<) my lord, let tliis devilish woman be put to the foulest death that con 
be thought, which thus hath slain our only child. 

*‘Then when the countess had said thus to the eail, he said to the 
'cmprosa in this wise ; Tho high God knoweth that thou, mischievous 
woman, hast slain my daughter with thine own hands, for X saw the 
bloody knife in th^ hand, and therefore thou shalt die a foul death. 
Then said the earl m this wise : O thou woman, were it not I dread God 
greatly, I should cleave thy body with my sword in two parts, for I 
delivers thee from hanging, and now thou hast slain my daughter; 
nevertheless, for me thou sbedt have no harm, tlierefore go thy way out 
of this city, without any delay, for if I find thee here after this day, thou 
shalt die a most cruel death. 

‘^Then arose this woful empress, and put on her cloaths, and after 
ieap’d on her palfrey, und rode toward the east alone without any safe 
•oiiduot ; and us she rode thus, mourning by the way, she e^ied on the 

* This Incident will remind the resder at aelmilftr one In Ifhc/ieta. 
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left side ot the way a pair of gallows, and seven ofHoers leading a man to 
be hanged, wherefore she was moved with great pity, and smote her 
horse wnth her stick, and rode to them, praving that she might redeem 
that misdoer if he might be saved from death by any means. 

**Then said they, Lady, it pleaseth us well that you redeem him. 
Anon tlio empress accorded with them and paid his ransom, and he was 
delivered. 

** Then said she to him : Now, my good friend, be true unto me till 
thou die, sith 1 have delivered thee from death. 

“ Ou my soul (quotli he) I promise you ever to be tnie. And wheu 
he had thus said, he followed the lady still, till tliey came nigh a city, 
and then said the empress to him : Good friend (quoth she), go forth thy 
way afoio me iiito the city, and see thou take up for us an honest lodging, 
for there I purpose to rest awhile. Her man went forth as slie oommaiided, 
and took up her a good lodging, and an honest, where she abode a long 
time. When the men of the city perceived her beauty, they wondred 
greatly ; wherefore many of them craved of her unlawful love, but all 
was in vain, for they might not speed in any wise. 

“It fortuned after upon a day, that there came a sliip full of mer- 
chandise, and anived in the haven of that city. When the lady hoard 
this, she said unto her servant : Go to the ship, and see if there be any 
cloth for my use. 

“Her servant went forth to the ship whereas he found many very fine 
cloths : wherefore he pray’d the master of the ship, that ho would come 
to the city and speak with his lady. The master granted him, and so the 
servant came home to his lady before, and warned her of the coming of 
the master of the ship. Soon after the master of the ship came and 
saluted her courteously, and the lady received hnn according to his degree, 
pra^ring him that she might have for her money such cloth as might be 
profitable for her wearing. Then he granted that she should have 
any thing that liked her, and soon they were agreed, wherefore the 
servant went immediately again with the muster of the ship for the 
cloth. And when tliey were both within on ship-boaid, the master said 
to the lady’s servant: My dear friend, to the«} I would open my mind, 
if 1 might trust to thee, and if thou help me, thou shall ivave of me a 
great reward. 

“ llioii answered he and said : 1 shall (quoth ho) be sworn to thee to> 
keep thy counsel, and fulfil thine intent as far forth os 1 can. 

“llien said the master of the ship^ I love Ihv lady moro than I can 
tell thee, for her beauty and feature is so excellent, that J would give 
for the love of her all the gold that I have : and if I may obtain the love 
of her through thy help, I will give thee whatsoever thou wilt desiic 
of me. 

“ Then said the lady’s servant, tell me by what means I may best 
help tliee. Then said the master of the ship, go home to thy lady again, 
and tell her, that I will not deliver to thee the cloth except she come her- 
self ; and do thou but bring her to my ship, and if the wind be good and 
fit, then I purpose to lead her away, lliy counsel ie good, quolh the 
lady’s servant, therefore give me some reward, and 1 shall fulfil thy 
desire. 

“ Now when he had received his reward, he went again to the lady, 
and told her, that by no means the master of the ship \tould deliver him 
the cloth, except she came to him herself. 

*‘The lad^ believed her servant, aud went to the ship. Now when 

was witiun the Bhi|Kboard, her servant abode without. 
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** When the master saw that she was within the ship, and the wind 
was good, he drew up the sail and sailed forth. 

When the lady perceired th^ thus she said to the master : O master 
(quoth she), what treason is this thou hast done to mo? The master 
answered and said ; certainly it is so, that I must zieeds * • ♦ * espouse 
thee. (> good sir, quoth she^ I have made a vow, that I shall never do 
such a thing ♦ * * • Soothly (quoth he), if you will not grant me with 
your good will, I will cast you out into the midst of the sea, and there 
shall ye die an evil death : if it be so (quoth she), that I must needs con- 
sent, or else die, flrst I pra^ thee to peparo a private place in the end of 
tho ship, whereas 1 may fulfil thine mtent ere 1 die, and also I pray thee, 
that I ina}' say my prayers unto the father of heaven, that he may liave 
mercy on me. 

The master believed her, wherefore he did ordain her a cabhin in 
the end of the ship, wherein she kneeled down on both her knees and 
made her i>rayer3, saying on tliis wise ; O thou my Lord God, thou hast 
kept me from my youth m cleanness, keep me now * ♦ * * ♦ so that I 
may ever serve thee with a clean heart and mind, and let not this wicked 
man prevail with me, nor any other the like wickedness come nigh me. 
When she had ended her prayers, there arese suddenly a great tempest 
in the sea, so that the ship all brost, and all that were therein perished, 
save the lady ; and she caught a cable and saved herself, and the master 
oaught a board of the ship and saved himself likewise ; nevertheless, she 
knew not of him, nor he of her, for they were diiven to divers coasts. 
The lady landed in her own empire near to a rich city, wherein she was 
honourably received, and she lived so holy a life, that God gave her 
grace and power to heal sick folk of all manner of diseases ; wherefore 
there came much people to her, both ci*ooked, blind, and lame, and eveiy 
mail through the grace of God and her good 'endeavour was healed, 
wherefore her name was known thxo' diuers regions. Neveidheless, she 
was not known as the empress. At the same time the emperor’s brother, 
that had lianged her before by the hair, was smitten witli a foul leprosie. 
The knight tliut slow the earl’s daughter, and put the bloody knife in her 
liandy was blind, deaf, and had the palsie. The thief that betrayed her 
*uO the master of the ship, was lame and full of the ci'amj), and the master 
oi the ship distraught of his wits. 

** When the emperor hesird that so holy a woman was in the city, he 
called his brother, and said to him thus : Go wo, dear brother, unto this 
lioly woman that is dwelling in tills city, that she may heal thee of thy 
leprosie. Would to God, O noble brother (quoth heL that I were healod. 
Anon the emperor with his brother went toward the city. Then when 
the citizens heard of his coming, they received him honourably with pro- 
cession and all provision befitting his estate. And then the emperor 
ouqulccd of the mtizens, if any such holy woman were among them, tliat 
could heal sick folk of their diseases. Tlie citizens answered and said, 
that such an one there was. Now at the same tilne was come to the 
same city, the knight that slew ^e earl’s daughter, and the thief which 
she saved from the gallows, and the master of the ship, to be healed of 
their diseases. 

‘^Thau was the empress called forth before the emperor, but she 
muffled her face as well as she could, that the emiieror her husband' 
should not know her, and when she luui so done, she saluted him with 
great reverence, as appertained to his state; and again he in like 
sajung thus ; O good lady, if thou list o| thy kin^ess to Heal 
my blower of his leprosie, ask of me what you wUl, and I shall ^grant it 
thee for thy reward. 
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** Whon the empress heard this, she looked aboaiher, and saw theie 
the emperor's brotker, a foci leper ; she saw there also Ibe knight that 
sluw^the eai'l’s daughter, blind and deaf, the thief that she saved iiom the 
gallows lame, and also the master of the ship distraught out of his wits, 
and ail were come to her to be healed of tneir maladies, and knew her 
not ; but though they knew her not, she knew them well. Then said 
she unto the emperor thus : My reverend lord, though you would give 
me all your empu e, 1 cannot heal your brother, nor none of those other, 
except they acknowledge openly wnat groat evil they have done. 

“When the emperor heard this, he turned him towards his brother, 
and said unto him : Brother, acknowledge oponly thy sin before all these 
men, that thou inajest be healed of thy sickness. Thou anou he began 
to tell how he had led his life, but he told not how he had hanged the 
empress in the forrest by the hair of the head most doapitefuUy. 

“ When he had acknowledged all that him list, the empress replied, 
and said : Sootlily, my lord, I would gladly lay unto liim my medicine, 
but I wot right well it is in vain, for ho hatli not made a full confession. 

“ The emperor hearing this, he turned towai*da his brother, and said 
111 this wise ; What evil, sorrow, or other unhappy wretchednoss is in 
thee ? Seest thou not how that thou art a foul leper P therefore acknow- 
ledge thy sin truly, that thou mayest bo wliole, or elso avoid iny company 
tor evermore. 

“ Ah my lord (quoth ho), I may not tell my life openly, except I bo 
sure of thy grace. What hast thou trospaBsed ugaLiist me, said the 
emperor P Thou answered his brother, and said ; Mine offence against 
thee is grievous, and therefore I heartily ask thee forgiveness. 'Ihe 
emperor thought not on the empress, forasmuch os he supposed she had 
been dead many years before ; therefore he commanded ms brother to 
tell forth wherem he had offended him, and bo should be forgiven. 

“ When the emperor had thus forgiven his brother, he began to te*' 
o^ieuly how he had desired the empress to commit adultery with hur 
and because she denied, he had hanged her by the hair, in the forrest, on 
such a day. 

“ When the eraporor heard this, ho was almost beside himself, and in 
his rage he said thus : O thou wi’etehed creature, the vengeance of God 
is fallen upon thee, and were it not that 1 have pardoned thee, thou 
shouldest die the most shameful death that could be thought. 

“Then said the kmght that slew the earl’s daughter, 1 wot not quoth 
he, what lady you mean, but I wot that my lord found on a time such a 
iady hanging in the forrest, and brought her home to his cattle, and liu 
took her, and gave her his daughter to keep, and I provoked her 
09 mmph as | could to sin with mo, Imt she would in no wise consent to 
file ; wherefore I slew the earl’s daughter that lay with her, and when 1 
had so done, I put the bloody knife hi tlio lady’s baud, that the earl 
should think that she had slain his daughter with her own hand, and 
then she was exiled thence, but where she became 1 wot not. 

“ Then said the thief, I wot not of what lady you mean ; but w'oll I 
wot, that seven officers wore leading me to the gallows, and such a lady 
eame riding by, and bought me of fiiezn, and tlien went I with her, and 
betrayed her unto the master of the ship. 

“ Such a lady (quoth the master of ike ship), received I, and when we 
wdre in the midst of the sea, I would have lam with her, but she kneeled 
doM io her prayers, emd anon there arose such a tempest, that the ship 
all to brast. and all therein was drowned, save she and I, but afterward 
'^hat befell of her 1 wot not. 
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“ Theu cried the empress witli a loud voice, and said : Sooihly dear 
fneiids, ye do now truly confess and declare the truth, wherefore I will 
nf)W Mpply my medicine, and anon they received their healths. 

When the lady the empress had thus done, she uncovered her face 
to the emperor, and he forthwith knew her, and run to her, and embraced 
her in his arms, and kissed her oftentimes, and for joy he wept bitterly : 
saying, Blessed bo God, now I have found that I desired. And when he 
had thus stiid, ho led her home to the palace with great joy ; and after, 
when it pleased Almighty God, they ended both their lives in peace and 
lost.” 

“ Occleve has related this story in verbe, from the present work 
^S. Reg. 17 D, vi.}, and it is also to be found in the PatrahuH of 
Timonida (Patr, 21). The outline lias been borrowed from one of the 
Contes devotSy or miracles of the Virgin Mary.i The inculent of the 
bloody knife occurs likewise in Chaucer’s Mon of Law's TalCy and in a 
story related by Gower, Confessto AmantiSy fol. — Douce. 


A few' additional remarks upon the stories to follow, for which 
indnlgence is bespoke, shall close, what I fear the reader may b© 
disposed to consider, as toilsome a march as the doughty knights of 
old experienced in gaining access to some enchanted castle. But let 
mo whisper in his ear that the distressed damsels whom his in- 
trepidity shall relievo are most of them passing fair and gentle. 
He cannot display resolution in a better cause ; and if gustibus 
non est disputandum !) their beauty eoinetinics disappoint his 
('xpeotations, lot him remember that adoration has been offered 
tliom by past ages of heroic spirits : that bards, whose names are 
familiar in oar mouths as honsrhold words, have condescended 
to adopt them; and, therefore, that they possess an undoubted 
claim to public consideration, if not on tho ground of their own 
intrinsic excellence. 

Much of tho merit of these fables consists in the curious and 
interesting light w'hich they throw upon a period necessarily involved 
in great obscurity. The fictions are strongly and vividly delineated ; 
and the reader feels himself harried back into tho romantic scones of 
chivalrous omprize, and busily mingling in the commotions of camp 
and court. Tho fantastic regulations of many of tho tales accord 
with historical notices of ohivalxy; in which the most ridiculous 
commands were imposed and executed. Tho sports of the fields 
united with the pursuit of wild adventure: love, and war, and 
devotion ; absurd penances for unimaginable crimes, and carolessnesa 

' S«e Vlnceut of Beaavalo, Thtol, Let. viii. cap. 90, 91. 
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for the oomnuBsion of enormous ones, form no small part of the 
preseub oorapilabion. Every natural pbeuomenon is a miracle ] and 
construed as best may serve tbe interests, or accord with the 
prejudices of the party. The first object is to espouse some ineffably 
fair daughter : whose affections are disposed of, not according to the 
common excellent system of policy, or power, or wealth, but by 
tbe simple and singularly efficacious method of roBolving certain 
mysteries; in expounding riddles, or in compliance with some 
inexplicable vow. If this should be oonsidored no very favourable 
account of what the reader may look for, it should be remembered 
that the tales in question are faithful representations of other days, 
and that the character with which the period is impressed tolerates 
and justifies many absurdities. Yet are we not to snppose every- 
thing absurd which now appears so. The progress of civilization has 
introduced a vast number of unnecessary refinements, at which our 
ancestors would laugh ; perhaps more boisterously, but with as much 
reg^ard to justice as their politer descendants exhibit at the inartificial 
character of earliei* times. 

Ignorance is always credulous ; and therefore, in oonsidering the 
probability or improbability of the fable, we must consider how it 
was calculated to impress those for whom it was invented, or to 
whom it was told. If the narrator salted his contrivance to the 
nndei*standiDg, and communicated pleasure to the imagination, of his 
readers or auditors, ho possessed the requisite ingenuity ; and his 
merit was proportionably great. Wo ought not to make our own 
tbe standard of others’ judgments ; much less ought we to impose 
our own age and nation as the criterion of past times and foreign 
countries. Comparatively secluded as the monks at all times were, 
their yiews of life must necessarily have been confined also : and 
their simplicity would easily be duped by those who wore {uterested 
in deceiving them. From the pulpit, whence it would appear thaii 
their stories were delivered, the opportunity of adding new fictions, 
for the purpose of illustrating new positions, would be irresistible; 
and here we trace the source of many of the strained aUusions which 
BO repeatedly occur. The good old custom likewise, of enlivening a 
winter’s evening by tbe relation of fahliauoo, accompanied, no doubt, 
by moral and mystical appUcationst gives ns a delightful picture of 
the sooial intercourse and familiarity of remote times ; but disoovera 
to ns another mcentive to extravagant fancy and high-flown eonoeit* 
The attentkm of their hearers conid only be riveted by the narvel- 
and that whioh was barely probable, from the constant 
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reoarreuce of exira^agant fietion — from ilia itobing eara, wbioh 
opened onlj to the wildest exaggeration, naturally became no longer 
acceptable, beoanae taste was vitiated, and the imaginatioii over- 
wrought. All these oircumstanoes require consideration in forming 
a judgment of the ensuing tales. They certainly vary in point 
of merit ; but many of them are eminently beautiful. Ii^ome display 
a rich vein of pathos : and there are passages of deep poetic interest. 
In the description of manners, however, they are unrivalled ; and my 
aim has been, to render passages of this kind with all fidelity ; while, 
in the diction, 1 have adhered as closely as possible to that simplicity 
of style which forms the principal charm of ancient narrative. 

In perusing the conversational parts, the reader who has pored 
over illuminated manuscripts will recall subjects to which they 
apply. He will reoolloot fair ladies glittering in every colour of the 
rainbow, chattering from a window to groteaqne-looking gentlemen 
with pink feathers drooping from immense hats; and misshapen 
shoes, vying in the longitude of their peaks with a barber’s pole ; ha 
will be reminded of grim-visaged emperors ornamented with royal 
beards and projecting jaws — in short, he will distinguish the whole 
of what these volumes delineate. There is in the British Museum 
a beautiful manuscript of the Romani de la Rose, which will, in most 
respects, exemplify my observations. 

It would appear that hospitality was a ncver.failing virtue ; and 
the eagerness with which pilgrims and wayfaring persons wore 
invited to share the repast aifd partake the couch of the friendly 
oitizGU, or to occupy the castle of the knight, is a pleasing trait in 
the cliaraoter of the times. But it will bo thought that wisdom was 
a 8oarc\3 commodity, when three prudential maxims wore valued at a 
thousand florins. [See Tale GUI.] Considering the result, they 
were cheaply purchased ; although, in these days, when advice to 
much of tenor giveu than paid for — even with thanks, the price may 
be deemed somewhat of the highest. 

The many stories on the subject of adultery seem to indicate 
ft bad moral state of society at the time they were written ; and it is 
to be feared that the lawless feeling which chivalry in its decline 
exhibitedi affords an nnhappy confirmation. Whether the fact of 
the monks levelling much of their satire against the fair sex is also 
eorroborativei or whether it proceed from that impotence of mind 
which, being itself fretted by oiromnstanoe, would gladly efface or 
deteriorate whatever is the object of its unavailing wisheS| 1 do not 
take upon me to decide. 
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It is neoessav^ Uiafc I should advertise the reader of whnfc he will 
not fail to perceive, that the talcs are not always perfect in evorj*’ 
part ; nor aro the positions laid down at the common cement always 
remembered. This may result from ignorant transcribers having 
omitted some passages, and interpolated others : and such a 
snpposition accounts, as I observed before, for the numerous varia- 
tions which appear in various copies, as well as for the introduction 
of certain expressions that have been considered arguments in behalf 
of their origin. That tljey have been oolleoted from all countries, 
and at many times, I have no doubt. Some appear of Italian 
construction, a few German, but the greater part oriental. The 
absolute power of tlie einporora, who aport with life and death iu tho 
most caprioioua and exti'aordinary manner — the constant introduction 
of the leprosy and crucifixion, amply confirm their connection with 
the East. 

“ It may not be thought impertinent to oloeo this discourse with a 
remark on tho MORAtiZAxiONS subjoined to the stories of the Gksta 
R oKANoaiJM. This was an age of vision and mystery ; and every 
work was believed to contain a double, or secondary, meaning. 
Nothing escaped this eccentric spirit of refinement and abstraction j 
and, together with the Bible, as we have seen, not only the general 
history of ancient times was explained allegorically, but even the 
poetical fictions of the olassios wore made to signify the groat truths 
of religion, with a degree of boldnesB, and a want of discrimination, 
which, in another ago, would have acquired tho character of the 
most profane levity, if not of absolute impiety, and can only bo 
defended from the simplicity of the state of knowledge which then 
prevailed. 

** Thus, God creating man of clay, animated with the vital principlo 
of respiration, was tho story of Prometheus, who formed e man of 
similar materials, to which he communicated life by fire stolen from 
heavenL Christ twice born, of His Fatberi God, and of His mother, 
Mary, was prefigured by Bacchus, who was first bom of Semole, and 
afterwards of Jupiter. And as Minerva sprung from the brain of 
Jupiter, BO Christ proceeded from God without a mother. Christ 
bom of the Virgin Mary was expressed in the fable of Danlo shut 
within a tower, through the covering of which Jupiter descended in 
a shower of gold, and begat Perseus, Actmon, killed by his own 
hounds, was a type of the persecution and death of our Saviour. The 
poet Lycophron relates that Hercules, in returning from tho advepture 
erf the golden fleece, was shipwrecked} and that, being devoured by a 
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monsirons fish, he was disgorged alive on the abore after three daya. 
Here was an obvions symbol of Christ’s resurrection, John Waleys, 
an English Franciscan of the thirteenth oentnry, in his moral 
exposition of Ovid’s Hotamorphoses, affords many other instanoea 
equally ridicnlons ; and who forgot that he was describing a more 
hotorogeneons chaos, than that which makes so conspioaous a figure 
in his anther’s exordium, and which combines, amid the monstroas 
and indigested aggregate of its unnatural associations, 

. ■ SIdo poDd«re babentU pondoa.^ 

** At length, compositions professedly allegorical, with whioh that 
age aboundod, were resolved into allegories for which they were 
never intended. In the famous Bowaunt of the Rose, written 
about the year 1310, the poet couches the diflRcnlties of an ardent 
lover in attaining the object of his passion, under the allegory of a 
rose, whioh is gathered in a dolicions but almost inaocessible garden. 
The theologists proved this rose to be the white rose of Jericho, the 
now Jerusalem, a state of grace, divine wisdom, the holy Virgin, or 
eternal beatitude, at none of which obstinate heretics can ever 
arrive. The chemists protended that it was the philosopher’s 
stone; the civilians, that it was the most consummate point o^ 
equitable decision; and the physicians, that it was the infallible 
panacea. In a word, other professions, in the most elaborate 
commentaries, explained away the lover’s rose into the mysteries of 
their own respective science. In conformity to this practice, Tasso 
ollogorizod his own poem; and a fiimsy struct are of morality was 
raised on the chimerical conceptions of Ariosto's Oblan£k>. In the 
year 1567, a translation of a part of Amadis de Gaule appeared in 
France; with a learned preface, developing the valuable stores of 
profound instruction, concealed under the naked letters of the old 
romances, which were discernible only to the intelligent, and totally 
nnperceived by common readers ; who, instead of plucking the frni^ 
were obliged to rest contented with la eim^e Fleue de la Lecture 
Utterale, Even Spenser, at a later period, could not indulge his 
native impulse to descriptions of chivalry, without framing such a 
etoiy, as oonvejed, under the dark conceit of ideal championSi a set 
of historic transactions, and an ex.emplification of the nature of the 
twelve moral virtues. He presents bis fantastic queen with a rich 
romantio mirror, whioh shewed the woudrops achi^Yements of bay 
Ipa^ifieent qnees^ : — 
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* And ihou, 0 falt'est pHiicess under sky. 

In this fayre mirrofur matst behold thy facd. 

And thine own realms In lond of Fuury, 

Aful in this antique image tliy great anccalry/* 

** It w&i not) however, solely from an nnmoauing and ft wanton 
spirit of refinement that the fashion of resolving everything into" 
allegory, so universally prevailed. The same apology may be offered 
for cabalistioal interpreters, both of the claasios and of the old 
romances. The former, not willing that those books should bo quite 
exploded which contained the ancient mythology, laboured to 
reconcile the apparent absurdities of the pagan system to the 
Christian mysteries, by demonstrating a figurative resemblance. The 
latter, as true learning began to dawn, with a view of supporting for 
a while the expiring credit of giants and magicians, were compelled 
to palliate those monstrous incredibilities, by a bold attempt to 
unravel the mystic web which had been wove by fairy hands, and 
by shewing that truth was hid under the gorgeous veil of Gotliio 
invention.” * 

> B. 11. Introd. 8t. vl. 

• Wartoit, Introductory Bluer. Sec ItUt. of X. Poetry^ vol. ill. p. xclv. et seq. I 
cannot omit observing here, that In tbe opinions which 1 have hazarded. 1 am led by no 
presumptuous feeling to cundemu those who think differently. I deprecate every 
suspicion to the contrary. While 1 am anxious to elucidate and establish my owi« 
sentiments. 1 retain the utmost respect and deference for those whose research, Judg- 
ment. critical acumen, and ability, there is little merit in frankly avowing. A nd 1 take 
this opportunity of acknowledging tbe assistance 1 have derived from tbe invaluable 
labours of Mr. Douce and Mr. Kllls^not to mention a fund of Information from Mr. 
MTarton. which the reader will readily observe. The latter writer, whose inaccurucioa 
have been the theme of every pen. it seems to me. has not been Justly appreciated. 
That be is frequently incorrect Is certain ; but he is blamed by those who have not 
repaired his deficiencies, while they have forgot the dlfllculty of bis undertaking, and 
tbe impossibility of preventing typographical errors In a work of such extent. A 
alight blunder, which I should think must have been unintentional (/st^nhms fur 
causes llltson to accuse him of an **ir^o,nwut lie I ' Dm, on Romance 
mnd Minttreiey ; pauim. 
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OF LOVK 

Pom PE Y * was a wise and powerful king. He had an only 
daughter, remarkable for her beauty, of whom he was 
extremely fond. He committed her to the custody of five 
soldiers ; and charged them, under the heaviest penalties, 
to preserve her from every possible injury. The soldiers 
were on guard night and day ; and before the door of her 
bed-chamber they suspended a burning lamp, that the 
approach of an intruder might be the more easily detected. 
And they kept a dog, whose bark was loud and piercing, 
to rouse them from sleep. From all these circttinstanccs, 
it would appear that every precaution had been taken: 
but, unhappily, the lady panted for the pleasures of the 
world. As she was one day looking abroad, a certain duke 
passed by, who regarded her with impure and improper 

• The fair reader who has not condescended to notice my pro- 
legomena (and 1 hope the suspicion is not treasonable I) may require 
to be informed that ** Gjssta Bohanobcm ” supplies a very inadequate 
idea of the contents of these yolomes. The Bomans have little to do 
in the matter, and King Pempey must not be confounded with Fompey 
the Great, though they are tmquest^nablj meant for the same person* 

Such blunders are perpetual. 
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feeJiiige. Observing her beauty, and ascertaining that she 
was the reputed heir to the throne, ho became enamoured, 
and made her many promises to obtain her consent ; which 
she, hoping much from his words, gave, and straightway 
slow the dog, put out the lamp, and rising by night, fled 
with the duke. In the morning, however, inquines were 
Hct on foot. Now, there was at that time in the king’s 
]mlace * a champion of remarkable prowess, who ever did 
battle for justice in that realm. When he understood the 
contempt which the lady liad exhibited towards her parent, 
he ai’lned himself, and hastened after the fugitives* A 
battle speedily ensued, in which the champion triumphed, 
and decapitated the seducer on the spot. The lady ho 
conveyed back to the palace ; but being refused admittance 
to the presence of her father, thenceforward she passed her 
time in bitterly bewailing her misdeeds. It happened that 
a wise person in the emperor’s court hoard of her repentance. 
On all occasions when his seiwicos wore required, he had 
proved himself an active mediator between majesty and its 
offenders ; and being now moved with compassion, he 
reconciled her to her indignant parent, and betrothed her 
to a powerful nobleman. After this she received many 
and diverse gifts from her father. In the first place he 
presented to her a tunic, which extended to the heel, com- 
posed of the finest and ricliest woof, having the following 
inscription “ I have forgiven thee, see that thou add not 
to thy offence.” From the king also she received a golden 
coronet, bearing the legend, “ Thy dignity is from me.” 
The champion, who had conquered in her behalf, gave a 
ring, on which was sculptured, “ I have loved thee, leam 
thou to love.” The mediator also bestowed a ring, inscribed 
as follows, “What have I done? How much? Why?” 
Another ring was presented by the king’s son ; and there 
engraved upon it, “Thou art noble, despise not thy 
nobility.” Her own brotlier bestowed a similaf gift, of 
which the motto ran thus : — “ Approach ; fear not-^ am 
thy 1brother«” Her husband likewise added ^ goldim 
signet, whidi oonfinned his wife in the inheritanoe of his 

* [Whetker tibe Mm hevesspoken <4 is identical i^itk kh&lmmwtm 
(V jiot, it is hnpofl^lib disodver* The contusion beoomCB stiU mms 
further on,— E d.] i 
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goods, tmd bore this supersoriptiou, “ Now thou art es- 
poused, sin no more.’’ 

The lady received these various presents, and hopt 
them as long as she lived. She succeeded in regaining the 
favour of those whose affections her former conduct had 
alienated, and closed her days in peace.* 

ArPLlCATION. 

My beloved, the king is our heavenly Father, who hath 
drawn away His children from the jaws of the devil by tho 
sufferings of His blessed Son. He is the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords. Deut. xxxii. : “ Is lie not thy Father who 
hath obtained thee by conquest, made, and establislied 
thee ? ” The only daughter is tho rational soul, which is 
delivered to five soldiers, that is, to tho five senses, to guard ; 
being armed by virtues received in baptism. Tliese senses 
are sight, hearing, &o., which have in charge to preserve 
it from the devil, the world, and tho flesh. The burning 
lamp is the will, subjected in all things to the control of 
God, and which in good works should shin© out brilliantly, 
dis^rsing the gloom of sin. The barking dog is conscionoe, 
whioh has to struggle against error ; but, alas 1 tho soul, 
desirous of gazing upon the objects of tliis world, looks 
abroad as often as it acts contrary to the divine cjominand ; 
and then is willingly seduced by a duke — ^tliat is, by the 
infernal ravisher. And thus the lamp of good works is 
extinguished, and the dog of conscience destroyed : and 
thus the soul follows the devil in the dark night of sin. 
These things, wlien our champion had heard, » namely, 
God — ^Jbecause “ there is no other that fights for us, but 
only Thou, ogr God” — ^instantly He combats with that 
wk^ed misleador the devil, gains a victory, and leads tho 
soul to the palaoo of the heavenly King. The wise 
mediator is Chkist ; as the apostle says, 1 Ttiu. ii. : “ There 
is one mediator between God and man, the Man Christ 
Jesus/’ The sou of the king is Christ* So the psalmist. 

. . * TW’latksr fHii oC this siorv Is evidently oriental* The feudal 
ssannets, ^ a booh whieh professes to record the achievemente of the 
Beman mmskiible in ike inhoduotoiy chouIa8^ln^ 

of this mixture w© sliaH see many striking instances.” — W abtoit* 
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witnesses— “Thou art my son, this day have I begotten 
thoc.” Christ is also our brother. Gm. xxxvii. : “ He is 
oiir brother.” And He is our spouse, according to that of 
Hosoa ii. : “I will marry thee in faithfulness.” Again, 
“ Thou shalt be the spouse of my blood.” By Him, we are 
reconciled to our heavenly Father, and restored to peace. 
“ For He is our peace, who hath made both one.” — Ephes. ii* 
From Him we received the aforesaid gifts ; first, a cloak 
descending to the ankle — that is. His most precious skin ; * 
and said to be of delicate texture, because it was woven 
with stripes, blood, bruises, and other various instances of 
malice. Of which texture, nothing more is meant than 
this — “ I have forgiven thee,” because I have redeemed 
thee ; “ see that thou add not to thy ofience.” “ Go,” said 
our Lord, “and sin no more.” This is the vest of Joseph 
— the garment dyed in the blood of a goat. — Gen. xxxvii. 
That same Christ our King gave to us an all-glorious 
crown ; that is, when He submitted to bo crowned for our 
sakes. And of a truth, “ Thy dignity is from me ” — even 
from that crown. John xix. : “ tfeus went forth, bearing 
the crown of thorns.” Christ is our champion, who gave us 
a ring — that is, the hole in His right hand ; and we our- 
selves may perceive how faithfully it is written — “ I have 
loved thee, learn thou to love.” Bev.i. : “ Christ our mediator 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in His blood.” Ho 
gave us another ring, which is the puncture in his left 
hand, whore we see written, “ What have I done? How 
much ? Why ? ” — “ What have I done ? ” I have despoiled 
myself, receiving the form of a servant. “ How much ? ” 
[ have made God man. “ Why ? ” To redeem the lost. 
ConceiTiing these throe — Zachary xiii. : “ What are the 
wounds in the middle of thy hands ? And He answered, 
saying, I am wounded by these men in their house, who 
loved me.” Christ is our brother, and son of the eteraal 
King. Ho gave us a third ring — ^to wit, the hole in His 

Attempte, like the present, to strain everything into an allegory, 
are very frequent in these ** mystical and moral applications.” It is 
for this reason, among others, that I thought it right to abridge them; 
for while the readers patience was exhausted, his feelmgs would 
revolt as well at the absurdity as at the apparent impiety of the 
allusion. 
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ri^ht fo6t,* and what can be understood by it except, 
“I’hou art noble, despise not thy nobility’*? In like 
manner, Christ is our brother-german. And He gave us a 
fourth ring, the puncture in his left foot, on which is 
written, “ Approach ; fear not — I am thy brother.” Christ 
is also our spome ; Ho gave us a signet, with which He 
confirmed our inheritance : that is, the wound made in His 
side by the spear, on account of the great love with which 
He loved us. And what can this signify but “ Thou art 
now joined to me through mercy ; sin no more.” 

Let us study, my beloved, to keep these gifts uninjured, 
that we may bo able to exclaim, as in St. Matthew, “ Lord, 
thou gavest to me five talents ; ” and thus, unquestionably, 
we shall reign in the bosom of bliss. That wo may I o 
thought worthy the Father, Sou, tkc. 


TALE II. 

OF MERCY. 

The Emperor Titus made a law, that whosoever provided 
not for his parents should bo condemned to death. It 
happened that there were two brethren, descended from 
the same father. One of them liad a son, who discovered 
his uncle in the greatest indigence ; and immediately, in 
compliance with the law, but in opposition to the will of 
his father, administered to his wants. Therqjipon the 
father expelled him from his house. Notwithstanding, lie 
still maintained his poor uncle, and supplied him with 
every requisite. By and by, the uncle became rich and 
the father indigent. Now, when the son beheld the 
altered circumstances of his parent, he liberally supported 
him also, to the great indignation of his uncle, who drove 
him from his house and said,* “Formerly, when I was 
poor, thou gavest me support, in opposition to thy father ; 
for which I constituted thee my heir, in the place of ix 

• [There is an anaooluthon in the Latin text : “ Et ideo a socjietate 
avxtnculi est expuisus, dicensque ei, — Ed.] 
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sm. But an nngrateftil Bon ought not to obtain an in- 
heritance; and rather than such, we should adopt a 
stranger. Therefore, since iliou hast been ungrateful to 
thy father in maintaining me contrary to his command, 
thou shalt never possess my inheritance.” The scm thus 
answered his uncle: “No ono can be pnnished for 
executing wbat the law commands and compels. Now, 
the law of nature obliges children to assist their parents 
in necessity, and especially to honour them : therefore, I 
cannot justly be deprived of the inheritance.” 

APPLICATIO». 

My beloved, tho two brothers are the Son of God and 
the world, which both proceed from one heavenly Pather. 
Tho first, begotten ; the second, created. Between them, 
from the beginning, discord arose, and continues to this 
day ; so that he who is the friend of the one is an enemy to 
the other. According to SL James iv. ; “ Whosoever would 
beconio the friend of this world shall bo accounted an 
enemy to God.” The only son is every Christian, who is 
the progeny of Christ because he is descended from Him 
by faith. Therefore, we should not feed fat the world 
with pride, avarice, and other vices, if we would bo the 
children of God. And if our desires are contrary, too 
surely we shall be excluded from the family of Christ, 
and lose our heavenly inheritance. If we maintain and 
cherish Christ by works of love and of piety, the world 
indeed will abhor us— but better is it to be at enmity 
with the world than forego an inheritance in heaven. 


TALE IIL 

OP JUST JUDGMENT. 

A CERTAIN emperor decreed, that if apy woman were taken 
in adulte^, she should be cast headlong from a very high 
precipioe. It chanced that a woman^ oonvicted of 
erhue, was immediately conveyed to t^ place of pnniah* 
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i&ent, and thrown down. But she reoeived no i^ju^ in 
tha £b 1L They therefore brought her back to the judg^ 
mont^seat ; and when the judge perceived that abe wiih 
unharmed, he commanded ^at she should agatobe led to 
the jurecipioe, and the sentence effectually executed, ^ The 
woman, however, addressing the judge^ said^ “ My Lord, if 
you command this, yon will act contrary to the law, which 
punishes not twice for the same fault. I have already 
been cast down as a convicted adultress, but God mira- 
culously preserved me. Therefore, I ought not to be 
subjected to it again.” Tlio judge answered, Thou hast 
well said; go in peace : ” and thus was the woman saved. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is God, who made a law that 
if any one pcdluted the soul (which is the spouse of Christ) 
by the commission of any mortal sin, he should l>e pre- 
cipitated from a high mountain — ^that is, from heaven \ as 
befel our first parent, Adam. But God, by the sufferings 
of His Son, hath preserved us. When man sins, God does 
not instantly condemn him, because His mercy is infinite ; 
but “ by grace we are saved,” and not cast headlong into 
hell. 


TALE IV. 

* 

OP JUSTICE. 

DtjRlNO the reign of Csesar a laV was enacted, that if ii 
man maltreated a woman, and overcame her by violence, 
it should remain with the aggrieved par^, whether the 
person so offending should be put to death, or married to 
her, without a portion. Now, it fell out that a certain 
fellow violated tv^o women upon the same night ; one 
of whom Bou^t to put hink tp death, 4nd the other tOlke 
nearried to him. The violator was apprehended and 
linunght before ihe judge, to Answer respectii^ the two 
wexnen, aOeording to law. The first kvoman insisting upoh 
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her right, desired his death; while the second claimed 
him for her husband. The first woman said, ** It oannot 
be denied that the law ordains that I should obtain my 
wish.” The other replied, “ In like manner the law raises 
its voice for me. But because my demand is of less 
importance, and more charitable, I doubt not but that 
sentence will be given in my favour.” Both women com- 
plained, and both required the enforcement of the law. 
When either side had been heard, the judge ordered that 
the second woman should obtain the man for her husband. 
And so it was done. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor, who framed the law, is our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The violator, any sinner, who violates 
two females, that is. Justice and Mercy, which are both 
the daughters of God. The violator is brought before the 
J udge, when the soul separates from the body. The first 
woman, that is, Justice, alleges against the sinner that by 
law he is subject to eternal death : but the other, that is, 
Divine Mercy, alleges that by contrition and confession 
he may be saved. Therefore, let us study to please God. 


TALE V. 

OF FIDELITY. 

The subject of a certain king fell into the hands of pii'atds, 
and wi’ote to his father for ransom. But the father wouM 
not redeem him ; so the youth wasted away in prison. 
Kow, he who detained him in chains had a daughter of 
great beauty and virtue. She was at this time in her 
twentieth year, and fi^uently visited the young man 
with the hope of alleviating his griefs. But he was too 
disconsolate to hearken. It one day fell out that, while 
the damsel was with him, the youth said to her, “ Oh, that 
yoh would try to aet me free, kind maiden ! ” ^e replied, 
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**But how am 1 to effeot it? Thy father, thind own 
father, will not ransom thee ; on what ground then shotild 
1, a stranger, attempt it? And suppose that I were 
induced to do so, I should inour the wrath of my parent, 
because thine denies the price of thy redemption. Never- 
theless, on one condition thou shalt be liberated.” ** Kind 
damsel,” returned he, “ impose what thou wilt ; so that it 
be possible, I will accomplish it.” “ Promise, then,” said 
she, “ to marry me, whenever an opportunity may occur.” 
“ I promise,” said the youth, joyfully, “ and plight thee a 
faith that shall never be broken.” The girl straightway 
set him free from his bonds, without her father's know- 
ledge, and tied with him to his own country. When they 
arrived, the father of the youth welcomed him, and said, 
“ Son, I am overjoyed at thy return ; but who is the lady 
under thy escort ? ” He replied, “ It is the daughter of a 
king, to whom I am betrothed.” The father returned, 
“ On pain of losing thy inheritance, I charge thee, marry 
her not.” “ My father,” exclaimed the youth, “ what hast 
thou said ? My obligations to her are greater than they 
are to you ; for when imprisoned and fettered by my 
enemy, 1 implored you to ransom mo; but jrou would not. 
Now, she not only released mo from prison, but from 
deadly peril — and, therefore, I am resolved to many her.” 
The father answered, “ Son, I tell thee that thou canst 
not confide in her, and consequently ought not to espouse 
her. She deceived her own father, when she liberated 
thee from prison ; for this did her father lose the price of 
thy ransom. Therefore, I am of opinion that tljou canst 
not confide in her, and consequently ought not to espouse 
her. Besides, there is another reason. It is true she 
liberated thee, but it was for the gratification of her 
passions, and in order to oblige thee to marry her. And, 
since an unworthy passion was the source of thy liberty, 
I think that she ought not to be thy wife.” When the 
lady heard such reasons assigned, she answered, “ To your 
first objection, that I deceived my own parent, I re^ly 
that it is not true. He deceives who takes away or 
diminishes a certain good. But my father is so rich that 
he needs not any addition. When, therefore, I had 
maturely weighed this matter, I procured the young 
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xaan’fii freedom. And if my father had received n mks6in 
Sop him, he had been bnt Httle tioher; ivhile yon wonid 
have been utterly impoverished. 3?oW, in actings thus, 
I have served yon, who refused the ransom, and have done 
no injury to my parent. As for your last objection, that 
an unworthy |)assion urged me to do this, I assert that it 
is false. Feelings of su3i a nature arise either from great 
pOTSonal beauty, or from wealth, or honours ; or finally, 
from a robust appearance. None of which qualities your 
son possessed. For imprisonment had destroyed his 
beauty ; and he had not sufficient wealth even to effect his 
liberation; while much anxiety had worn away his 
strength, and loft him emaciated and sickly. Therefore, 
compassion rather persuaded mo to fVeo him/* When the 
father had heard this, he could object nothing more. So 
his son married the lady with very great pomp, and closed 
his life in peace.* 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the son captured by pirates is the whole 
human race, led by the sin of our first parent into the prison 
uf the devil — that is, into his power. The father who 

* Tlie dellveranco of the youth by the lady resembles the 236ih 
Night of the Arabian Talen. — The is mentioned by Warton as the 

tee^d tala in his analysis ; and two or three other variations occur. 
What edition he followed I know not. 1 have examined five. The 
aeutiment conveyed by this tale (p. 9), that sho who has 
her father will deceive her husl^tid, is thus expressed by Shak> 
Bpeare 

^ Look to hery Moor ; have a quick eye io see ; 

She has deceived her fojther^ and may 

Othelio^ Act i ^ 

In an 18mo edition of the CIxsta BoMANOBUn^ publi^he^^ at 
Lejrdeu, 1555, there is prefixed to the fourth tale, b^ vfay pf 
mnt, the followitig remarkable passage : lustitia nem^ et xPispn- 
ceidia Deettuxn maxiinh eat ; ad quos non possttmw awdiUtU et prop^u$ 
aooedora, qadm hia due&ms*^ This is h^oraUy what Shftkspeaii«0 
wsorve in the “ Merchant qf Vemde 

Bat Mercy is above this soeptered sway^ 

y a a a ^ 

B is on aUribttie qf God Uimoelf; 

' ^ Aid Mihtff pbteer doth sboto lifeest Gadtt 

Wkm it. ' 
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ipo^ld nd^ redeem liitd is the w<»;ld> wliioh elds Ad; 
esdspe irom the evil one, but rather loves to detain him in 
thraldom. Tho daughter who ^sited him iu prison is the 
JDivmity of Christ united to the soul $ who sympathised 
with the human spebies— and who, after His passion, de- 
scended into hell and freed us from the chains of the d^il. 
But the celestial Father had no occasion for wealth, 
because He is infinitely rich and good. Therefore Christ, 
moved with compassion, oame down from heaven to visit 
us^ and took upon Himself our form, and re(]^uired no more 
than to be united in the closest bonds with man. So 
Hosea ii. : “ I will marry her to me in faithfulness.” But 
our father, the world, whom many obey, ever murmurs and 
objects to this. “ If thou unitest thyself to God, thou 
shalt lose my inheritance” — that is, the inheritance of 
this world; because it is “ impossible to servo God and 
mammon.” MatL vi. : IIo who shall leave father, or 
mother, or wife, or country for my sake, he shall receive 
an hundredfold, and possess everlasting life.” Whioh may 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, vouchsafe to be- 
stow upon us ; who with tho Father, and the Holy Ghost, 
liveth and reigneth for ever and ever. Amen. 


TALE VI. 

OF FOLLOWING REASON. 

■A CBBTAIN emperor, no less tyrannical than ^powerful, 
<ei$K>iieed it vety beautiful girl, the daughter of a king. 
After the i ceremony was concluded, each solemnly vowed 
that the death of the one ehould be followed by the volun- 
tary -deslrui^cm of the other. It happened once that the 
emperor went into a far coun^ary, and continued there a 
Icmg time. Being desirous to prove the fidelity of his wife, 
he directed a messenger to mfprm her that he was dead. 
Whep this intelligence was commimicated, she remembered 
oath wMdh fid been administered, and precipitated 
iierself £r(ma a an intention to ^C. 

fiui afi reoelved Imtie injury^ and in a short space was 
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restored to health. Then once again she desired to throw 
herself from the mountain, and so die. Her father under- 
standing this, forbade obedience to the mandate and oath 
prescribed by her husband. Still, as she seemed anxious 
to comply with them, the father said, “ Since you refuse 
assent to my request, depart at once from my presence.” 
But she replied, “ I will not do that ; and I will prove, by 
good reasons, my right to remain. When an oath is sworn, 
ought it not to be faithfully maintained ? I have sworn to 
my husband that I would destroy myself, if I survived 
him : therefore, it is no crime to fulfil my vow, and I ought 
not to bo driven from your palace. Moreover, no one 
should be piuiishod for that which is commendable. Now, 
since man and woman are one flesh, according to the laws 
of God, it is commendable for a wife to perish with her 
husband. On which account, there was a law in India, 
that a wife after the decease of her lord should bum her- 
self, as evidence of her grief and love ; or else be deposited 
alive in his sepulchre. And therefore I think that I do no 
wrong to kill myself for the love of my husband.” Tho 
father answered, ** When you said that you were bound by 
an oath to act thus, you should have remembered that 
such an obligation is not binding, because its end is 
deprivation of life. An oath should always be consistent 
with reason ; and therefore yours being unreasonable is 
of no force. As for the other argument, that it is praise- 
worthy in a wife to die with her husband, it avails you 
not. For although they are one in the body, united by 
carnal affections, yet they are two persons in soul, and are 
really and substantially different. Therefore, neither does 
this afford any resource.” When the lady heard these words, 
she could argue no further, but compli^ with the request 
of her parent. She refrained from soliciting destruction ; 
but though apprized of her husband’s existence soon after, 
she would not return to him. 

My beloved, the emperor is the devil. The girl is the 
soul created in the likeness of Ood, but by sin espoused to 
the evil one* Wherefore, in the commission of sin, there 
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is a covenant established, namely, that if a man die in sin 
and in remote parts — that is, in hell — it is previously 
agreed upon by his own pride, that the sinning soul should 
cast itself from a high mountain — that is, from heaven down 
to hell : and thus it wits, before the advent of our Saviour, 
But He, by His passion, reinstated it in health. Notwith- 
standing, the soul still desires to precipitate itself, as often 
as it acts against the divine command. But God, who is 
our Father, would not willingly that wo should fall, but 
had rather, by contrition and confession, receive us wholly 
to Himself, and bind us so firmly to Ifiai, that with Him 
wo might enjoy everlasting life. 


TALE VII, 

OF THE ENVr OF BAD MEN TOWARDS THE GOOD. 

Wjien Diocletian was emperor, there was a certain noble 
soldier who had two sons, whom he entirely and truly 
loved. The younger of them married a harlot, without 
the knowledge of his father, and the infamy of this pro- 
ceeding overwhelmed him with the greatest grief, lie 
sternly banished him from his presence, and left him to 
the rebukes of conscience, and to the agonies of approach- 
ing want. A beautiful child was bom to him, and ho was 
reduced to gi'cat distress. In this situation he despatched 
a messenger to his parent, to supplicate relief ; and when 
his wretcfiiedness was made known, it moved him to com- 
passion, and he forgave him all. After their reconciliation, 
the son entrusted to his father’s protection the child that 
the harlot bore him, and it was taken to his house and 
educated as his own. But when the elder brother heard 
what had happened, ho was exceedingly wroth, and said 
to his iather, “Thou art mad, and I will prove it by satis- 
factory reasons. He is mad who fosters and adopts a son 
by whom he has been grievously wronged. Now, my 
brother, whose son that child is, did you great irnury when 
he espoused a harlot contrary to your will. Therefore, I 
am persuaded that you are mad — for you both protect the 
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child, and we at peace with him*' Hete the father au-^ 
swored* “ Son, I am reconciled to thy brother, in oonse^ 
quence of hie own contrition, and the urgent entreatiea of 
hia friends. Therefore, it becomes me to love my recovered 
son more than you ; because you have often offended me, 
but never sought a reconciliation : and since you have not 
humbly acknowledged your transgressions, you are more 
ungrateful than your brother has been, whom you would 
have me banish from my house. You ought rather to 
rejoice that he is reconciled to me. But l>ecauso you have 
exhibited so much ingratitude, you shall not receive the 
inheritance designed for you. It shall bo given to yOur 
brother.” And so it was done.* 


APPLICATION. 

My behaved, by this father no are to understand 
our heavenly leather ; by the two sons, the angelic and 
human nature. The human nature was united with a 
harlot — that is, with iniquity, when it ate the fatal apple, 
contrary to the divine injunction. Wherefore it was 
banish^ by the heavenly Father. The son of the harlot 
is mankind, which had perished in its perverseness but for 
the paternal regard. And it is descril^ed as sickly, because 
l)eing the fruit of sin, it is placed in a valley of tears. 
As in Gen, iii, ; “ By tho sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread.” But he, by the passion of Christ, is reconciled 
to God tho Father, and fully established by the good 
offices and prayers of holy 'men, who daily pour forth Sieir 
petitions to Heaven, for all tho world. So the Psalmist t 
‘^ They a,sk that which they desire.” But the other 
brother, namely, the devil (who is the father of ingratf- 
tucb), continually attacks us, and murmurs at ouir te- 
oqneOiation; allegiiig that we ought not to obtain offr 
h^venly inheritance because df original sin. But dojUlitJ; 
le^;4f we live a holy and ptoe life in this wdrld, ?his 
sMSMlfiOns will nothing avail,* nay, w© shall obt^h his 
porfidtH^thaJt'is, the place whihh he h$s lost in ’ 

i a differenee of 
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TALE YIU. 

OF FALSE ALLEGATIONS. 

Whi!.n iho Einporor Loo reigned, his chief pleasure qon* 
sisted in seeing beautiful women. Wherefore ho caused 
three images to be made, to which ho dedicated a stately 
temple^ and commanded all his subjects to worship them. 
The first image stretolied out its hand over the people, 
and upon one of its fingers was placed a golden ring bear- 
ing the following device : “ My finger ie g ancons ; behold 
thin ring’^ The second imago had a golden beard, and on 
its brow was written, I have a beam: if any one be beard- 
less, let him come to me, and I will give him one,** The third 
image had a golden cloak and purple tunic, and on its 
breast appeared those words, in large golden charaeterb, 
J fear no one,** These three images were fabricated of 
stone. Now, when they had been erected according to the 
command of the emperor, ho ordained that whosoever 
conveyed away cither the ring, or golden beard, or cloak, 
should bo doomed to the most disgraceful death. It so 
chanced that a certain fellow entering the temple, per- 
ceived the ring upon the finger of the first image, whiol* 
he immediately drew off. He then went to the second, 
and toede away the golden beard. Last of all, ho camo to. 
the third image, and when he had removed the cloak he 
departed from the temple. The people, seeing their 
images despoiled, presently communicate the robbery to 
the emperor. Tim transgressor was summoned before 
him, And charged with pilfering from the images, con- 
trary to the edict. But he replied, “ My Lord, suffer me 
to speak. When I entered the temple, the first image 
extended towards mo its finger with the golden ring — as 
if it had said, ‘Here, take the ring.’ Yet, not merely 
beoattse the finger was held forth to me, would 1 have 
reo0ived it; but» by and by, I read the superscription^ 
which said, * My fin^r is generous — take the ring/. At 
mot Ji undeiat^ f£at it was the statue’s pleasure to 
hustokiit npon mOy and there&tia T took it. Afier?a;tods# 
I Approaqhed the seeond image with the golden beard ; 
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and I communed with iny own heart, and said, ‘The 
author of this statue never had such a beard, for I have 
soon him repeatedly ; and the creature ought, beyond 
question, to be inferior to the Creator. Therefore, it 
is fitting and necessary to take away the beard.* But 
although he offered not the smallest opposition, yet I was 
unwilling to carry it off, until I distinctly perceived, ‘ I 
have a beard : if any one be beardless, let him come to me, 
and I will give him one.* I am beardless, as your Majesty 
may see, and therefore, for two especial reasons, took 
away the board. The first was, that he should look more 
like his author, and not grow too proud of his golden 
board. Secondly, that by these means I might protect 
my own bald pate. Again, I came to the third image, 
wliich bore a golden cloak. I took away the cloak, be- 
cause, being of metal, in the winter time it is extremely 
cold ; and the imago itself is made of stone. Now, stfino 
is naturally cold ; and if it had retained the golden cloak 
it would have been adding cold to cold, which were a bad 
thing for the image. Also, if it had possessed this cloak 
in summer, it would have proved too heavy and warm for 
the season. However, I ^ould not have borne it away 
even for these causes, if there had not IxKjn written upon 
the breast, ‘ I fear noliody.’ For I discovered in that 
vaunt such intolerable arrogance, that I to -k away the 
cloak, merely to humble it.’* “ Fair sir,’* replied tho 

emperor, “ does not tho law say expressly that the images 
shall not bo robbed, nor tho ornaments upon them mo- 
lested on any pretence? Yon have impudently taken 
away that which did not belong to you, and therefore I 
determine that you be instantly suspended on a gallows*’* 
And so it was done. (1) 

APPLICATIOIC. 

My beloved, that emperor is our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The three images are three sorts of men, in whom God 
|akes pleasure — as it is written, “ Thy delight is in the 
eons of men.” If we live piously and uprightly, God will 
remain with us. By the image with ext^ded hand, 
we may conceive the poor and simple of this world ; who, 
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if they have busincas in the ha^s of princes and noblemen, 
will pi’cvail but little unless the hand is put forth to pre- 
sent a gift. Gifts blind the eyes of a judge. But if it 
should be asked of such a one, or of his servants, Why 
heecest thou the poor ? ” it is instantly replied, “ Can I 
not receive with a good conscience what is voluntarily 
presented ? If I took not the offeiing, people would say 
I was besotted ; and therefore, to curb their tongues, I take 
it.*' By the second image we are to understand the rich 
of the world, who, by the grace of God, are exalted to 
groat wealth. So the Psalmist : “ Thou raiscst the iioor 
out of the mire, and they are accused befoi’o their rivals.’* 
Some wretched man hath a golden beard — that is, greater 
riches than his father had ; and straightway wo oppress 
him, either with a legal pretext or without. A just man is 
overborne and robbed ; for they say, “ Wo arc bald,” that 
is, we are poor ; and it is fitting that he divide his riches 
with 118 : nay, he is often murderod for his property. 
“ Covetousness,** says St. Paul to Timothy, “ is the root 
of all evil.” By the third image with the golden cloak, 
we are to understand men raised to great dignities. Such 
are the prelates and princes of the earth, who are ap- 
pointed to preserve the law, to cultivate virtue, and to root 
out vice. Wherefore evil-doers, who refuse to submit to 
necessary discipline, lift themselves up, and conspire 
against their ecclesiastical governors and superiors, saying, 
“ We will not have him to reign over us.” — St. Luke. The 
Jews seeing Christ performing miracles, and proving that 
they bod sinned against tbe law, immediately contrive 
his death. But these conspirators, and the like to them, 
shall die the death. Therefore, let us diligently study 
to correct what is amiss in this life present, that we 
may^ & q . 

[From hence the morals have been abridged, and merely the cliief 
beada of them given.] 
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TALE IX. 

OF DEPKAVITY CONQUERED BV MILDNESS. 

Alexanbee was a renowned and prudent emperor. He 
married the dangliter of the King of Syria, and had by 
her a beautiful son. The boy grew, but coming to man's 
estate, he conspired against his fEither, and eontmually 
sought his dcatii. This conduct 8urj>rised the emperor, 
and conversing with the empress, he said, Pair wife* 
tell me, I praj’’ thee, without reserve, hast thou ever for- 
saken me for another ? ** — My Lord,** answered his wife, 
“what is the purport of your question?** — “Your son,** 
said he, “ seeks my life. It amazes me ; and if he were 
mine he could not do it.’* — “Heaven can witness,** re- 
turned the lady, “ that I am innocent. He is truly your 
son, but to what end he pursues your destruction, I cannot 
surmise.** The emperor, satisfied on this point, spoke to 
his son with the utmost mildness. “ My dear son,** said’ 
he, “ I am your father ; by my means you came into the 
world, and ^11 succeed me on the throne. Why then dO' 
you desire my death? I have over loved and cared for 
you, and my possessions are not less yours than mine. 
Cease, I conjure you, from such an iniquitous pursuit ; and 
curtail not the few brief hours that are assigned me.** 
Nevertheless the son disregarded his father’s <mtreaties, 
and every succeeding day discovered fresh proo& of a hard 
and depraved heart ; sometimes endeavouring to slay him 
in public, and sometimes resorting to secret assassination^ 
When the father became aware of this, he retired into a 
very secluded apartment, and took with him his son. 
l^r<^«3nting a naked sword, ho said, “Take this weapon, 
and now hesitate not to put a speedy end to the existmoo 
of thy parent ; for it will be esteemed less shameful to be 
slain by my own eon, quietly and in secret, than to be 
exposed to the uproar and observation of the people.” 
The son, struck with the enormity of what he purposed, 
cast aside the extended sword, and falling upon Ms Knees, 
wept aloud. “ Oh, my father,** said he, “I have done thee 
immg — open and noterious wrong, and am no more 
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worthy to be called thy son. Yet forgive me, dearest 
father, and onoe again restore me to thy forfeited love. 
From henoeforth 1 will be indeed thy son, and in all 
thin^ execute thy pleasure.” When the overjoyed parent 
heard this, he fell upon his neck, and kissed him. “ Oh, 
my beloved son, be faithful and afieotipnate, and thou 
shalt find a fond and indulgent father.” He then clothed 
liim in gorgeous apparel, and brought him to the banquet- 
ing-chamber, whore he was sumptuously feasted with all 
the nobles of his empire. The emperor lived a short time 
after this, and finished his career in peace. 

AfPLICAriON. 

My beloved, the emperor is our Loid Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God. He who seeks the life of hifr father is any 
bad Christian who is made a legitimate child of God, by 
the virtues of baptism* The mother of the boy is the 
holy Church, through which our baptismal vows are 
received; and through which also the perverse sinner, 
removed from God by manifold offences, seeks the death 
of Christ, who is Himself the father, as appears from DetU. 
xxxii. : “ Is He not thy father,” &c. Therefore the 
Christian attempts to destroy Christ, as often as he 
departs from the law of God. Again, Christ leads us into 
the desert of this world, and there, not only offers His 
breast to the drawn sword — but has actually died for our 
sins. Wherefore, remembering His love, and the sources 
of our own security, we ought to resist sin, and serve Him 
faithfully. The father delivered to hisson the instrument 
of death : so God gives to you a sword — that is, free will, 
either to receive His grace and loVe^ or to reject them. Do 
thou therefore act as the son did : oast from thee the nwovi 
of iniquity and maUce, 
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TALE X. 

OF THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOUIi. 

The Emperor Vespasian lived a long time without 
children ; but at last, by the counsel of certain wise men, 
lie espoused a beautiful girl, brought to him from a distant 
(u^untry. Ho afterwards travelled with her into foreign 
lands, and there became father of a son. In the course of 
time, ho wished to revisit his own kingdom ; but his wife 
obstinately refused to comply, and said, “ If you leave me, 
I will kill myself.’* The emperor, therefore, in this 
dilemma, constructed two rings ; and upon the jewels with 
which they wore richly ornamented, he sculptured images 
possessing very singular virtues. One boro an effigy of 
Memory ; and the other an effigy of Oblivion. They were 
placed upon the apex of each ring; and that which 
represented oblivion he bestowed upon his wife. The 
other he retained himself; and as their love had been, 
such was the power of the rings. The wife presently 
forgot her husband, and the husband cared but little for 
the inemory of his wife. Seeing, therefore, that his object 
was achieved, he departed joyfully to his own dominions, 
and never afterwards returned to the lady. So ho ended 
his days in peace. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, by the emperor understand the human 
soul, which ought to return to its own oouiitry — ^that is> 
to heaven, by which path alone it can arrive at security. 
Therefore the Psalmist says — “Save me, O Gcni,” &c. 
The wife is* our body, which holds the soul in sensual 
delights, that encumber and bar its passage to that eternal 
life, where the empire and hope of the soul is. And why 
does it so impede it ? Because the fiesh rebels against the 
spiiit, and the spirit wars against the flesh. Bo ye, 
therefore, as the emperor did ; make two rings — ^the rings 
of memory and forgetfulness, which are prayer and fast- 
ing; for both eflfectivo. In most oountriee, a ring 
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tl|X)n the woman's £nger is a tokon of her marriage ; and 
when a man resigns himself to prayer and fasting, it is 
evidonco of his being the bride of Christ. Prayer is the 
ring of memory, for the apostle enjoins us to “ pray with- 
out ceasing.” Man, therefore, makes use of periodical 
pmyor, that God may remember his desires ; while angels 
themselves present and aid the petition, as we read in the 
Book of Tobit. Fasting may be called the ring of ob- 
livion, because it withdraws from and forgets the entice- 
ments of the flesh, that there may be no obstruction in its 
progress to God. Let us then study to preserve these 
rings and merit everlasting life. 


TALE XI 

OP THE POISON OB’ SIN. 

Alexander was a prince of great power, and a disciple of 
Aristotle, who instructed him in every branch of learning. 
The Queen of the North having heard of his proficiency, 
nourished her daughter from the cradle upon a certain 
kind of deadly poison ; and when she grew up, she was 
considered so beautiful, that the sight of her alone affected 
many with madness. The queen sent her to Alexander 
to espouse. He had no sooner beheld her, than ho beeamo 
violently enamoured, and with much eagerness desired to 
possess her; but Aristotle observing his weakness, said — 
“ Do not touch her, for if you do, you will certainly perish. 
She has been nurtured upon the most deleterious fo<xl, 
which I will prove to you immediately. Here is a male- 
factor, who is already condemned to doatli. He shall Ijc 
united to her, and you will soon see the truth of what 1 
advance.” Accordingly the culprit was brought without 
delay to the -girl; and scarcely had he touched her lips, 
before his whole frame was impregnated with poison, and 
be expired. Alexander, glad at his escape from suclx 
inuninent desfsmctioD, bestowed all thanks on his in- 
structor, and returned the girl to her mother.* 

« “This siorr is femnded on the twenty -eighth chapter of 
Aristotle’s SEOBimiu Sbcretorch: in which a queen of India is 
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application; 

My beloved, any good ChrktiaTi strong and powerful in 
virtues communicate at his baptism, may be called Alcfx- 
ander. He is strong and powerful as long as he preserves 
his purity from the contamination of the devil, the world, 
and the desh. The Queen of the North is a superfluity of 
the things of life, which sometimes destroys the spirit, and 
generally the body. The envenomed heauty is Luxury 
and Gluttony, which feed men with delicacies, that are 
poison to the soul. Aristotle is thy conscience, or reason, 
which reproves and opposes the union that would undo 
the soul. The malefactor is a perverse man, disobedient 
to his God, and more diligent in pursuing his own carnal 
delights than the divine commands. He enfolds his sins 
in a close embrace, by whose deadly touch he is spiritually 
destroyed. So the Book of Wisdom : “ He who touches 
pitch shall be defiled by it.** Let us then study to live 
honestly and uprightly, in order that we may attain to 
everlasting life. 


TALE XII. 

OF BAD EXAMPLE 

In the reign of Otho there was a certain slippery priest, 
who created much disturbance among his parishioners, 
and many were extremely scandalized. One of them, in 
particular, always absented himself from Ma«i, when it 
fell to the priest’s turn to celebrate it. Now, it happened bn 
^ festival day, duritig the time of Mass, that as this persdn 

said te have troafehemUBlj^Beat to Alexaador, among othex. oosUj 
the pretended testunonies of her friradshipva girl of ezq|ilr 
f^ite beauty, who haying been fed with eerpente from her infancy, 
partook OT iheir nature. If t rsooilect right, in BItny tner© are 
dooottnte of naHona whose mturtid food WaS poison. 
king df Pontua, the land of yenomoim herbs, and tise eountry o£ tiie 
soroetess Medear wsa supposed to eat poison. Sir Jobi^ 

Travels, I believe, will afford o^er instanoeB.*^— W artok. 

(Mr. Oi WendSU has made itso of this wexn! his 

ioevdt Elsie Veiiner.”^-4B^J ’ A 
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was walking alond throngk a meadow, a sudden thirst 
cam6 upon him ; insomuch that he was persuaded, unlesa 
present relief could be obtained, he should die. In thi? 
extremity, continuing his walk, ho discovered a idvulet of 
tha purest water, of which he copiously drank. But ^.tbo 
more he drank, the more violant became liis tliii^st. 
prised at so unusual an occun*enoo, ho said to himself, J 
will find out the source of this rivulet, and there satisfy 
my thirst.” As he proceeded, an old man of majestiu 
appearance met him, and said, ‘‘ My friend, where are you 
going?” The other answered, “I am oppressed by au 
excessive drought, surpassin'g oven belief. J discovered a 
little stream of water, and drank of it plentifully; but the 
more I drank, the more I thirsted. So I am endeavouring 
to find its source, that T may drink tliorc, and, if it ho 
possible, deliver myself from the torment.” The old man 
pointed with his finger. “ There,” said he, “ is the spring* 
head of the rivulet. But tell me, mine honest friend, why 
are you not at church, and with other good Christiians 
hearing Mass ? ” The man answered, “ Tnily, mastei:, our 
priest leads such an execrable life, that I think it utterly 
impossible he should celebrate it so as to please God.” Tci 
which the old man returned, “ Suppose what you say is 
true. Observe this fountain, from which so much o?s;- 
oellent water issues, and from which you have lately 
drunk.” He looked in the direction pointed out, and 
beheld a putrid dog with its mouth wide open, and itp 
teeth black and decayed, through which the whole foun- 
tain gushed in a surprising manner. The man i-egaxded 
lie stream with great terror and confusion ► of mind, 
ardently desirous of quenching his thirst, but apprehensive 
of poison from the fetid and loathscuie carcase, with 
which^ to all appearance, the water was imbued. “Be 
ndt afraid,” said the old man, regarding his repugnance, 
b^use thou hast already drank of the rivulet ; drink 
a^dn, itfwill not harm th^.” Encouraged by the)» 
aasnxlanc^s, and impelled hy the intensity of his thh^t^ 
hi' partook it once more, and instantly recovered 

Oh, master ! ” cried he, “ never mai^ draik 
if siujb/nel^ito water.” The. 0ld man answeted«:(^^^^^ 
wmt j as this, water, gnshing through the mouth of a 
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pntrid dog, is neither polluted nor loses aught of its 
natural taste or colour, so is the celebration of Mass by a 
worthless minister. And therefore, though the vices of 
such men may displease and disgust, yet should you not 
forsake the duties of which they are the appointed organ.” 
Saying these words, the old man disappeared ; and what 
the other had seen ho communicated to his neighbours, 
and ever after punctually attended Mass. He brought 
this unstable and transitory life to a good end, and passed 
from that which is corruptible to inherit incorruption. 
Which may our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of Mary, 
grant to all. 


APrLlCATlON. 

My V)clovod, the emperor is God, in whoso kingdom, 
that is, in the world, there is an evil priest ; namely, every 
perverse Christian. For as the priest provides for the 
spiritual welfare of his parishioners, so the Christian is 
required to watch over and preserve the spiritual gifts 
communicated in baptism. The bad priest, through the 
influence of a bad example, causes many to separate from 
the community; and, therefore, St. Gregory well says 
that “ as often as ho does an ill action, he loses a soul.” 
In like manner, the bad Christian occasions the condemna- 
tion of multitudes by the attraction of wicked examples 
and enticing words. If any of you to whom I now speak 
have been so deluded, act like the parishioner in our story. 
Walk across the meadows, that is, through the world, 
until yon find one whom your soul esteems and loves — ^to 
wit, that old man, who is Christ, revealed by actions of 
benevolence and mercy. But, in the first place, drink of 
the rivulet, although it should not immediately extinguish 
your thirst. That rivulet is baptism, which alone is able 
to quench the drought occasioned by original sin. Yet, 
should the evil nature of that origin prevail, and you fall 
again into error, then seek out the fountain and thmre 
dnnk. For that fountain is our Lord Jesus Christ, as He 
witnesses of Himself: am a fountain of Hving wator, 

springing up into eternal life .’’ — John iv. The streams or 
reins of that fountain are the words of Scripture, whieh 
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too frequently issue from the mouth of a putrid dog ; that 
is, of an evil preacher. If it should be asked why the 
spring of pure water is made to flow through the rank 
jaws of a dog, rather tlian througli those of any other 
animal, it is answered, tliat Scripturo more usually com- 
pares it with a priest than with anything else ; and as in 
a dog there are four excellent qualities, described in the 
following couplet : — - 

In cane bis bina sunt ; et lingua modioinn, 

Naris odoratus, amor integer, atque latratus/* 

[In a dog there are four things : a medicinal tongue ; * a distinguish* 
ing nose; an unshaken love, and unremitting watchfulness.] 

So priests, who would be useful in their station, ought 
diligently to cultivate these four properties. First, that 
their tongue possess the power of a physician in healing 
the sick in heart, and probing the wounds of sin ; being 
careful, at the same time, that too rough a treatment does 
not exacerbate rather than euro: for it is the nature of 
dogs to lick the body’s wounds. Secondly, as a dog, by 
keenness of scent, distinguishes a fox from a hare, so a 
priest, by the quickness of his perception in auricular 
disclosures, should discover what portion of them apper- 
tains to the cunning of the fox — that is, to heretical and 
sophistical perverseness; wliat to internal struggles and 
timorous apprehensions, arising from the detestation of 
evil or hopelessness of pardon ; and what to the unbroken 
ferocity of the wolf or lion, originating in a haughty con- 
tempt of consequences; with other gradations of a like 
character. Thirdly, as the dog is of all animal^ the most 
faithful, and ready in defence of his master or his family, 
Bt) priests also should show themselves staunch advocates 
for the Catholic Faith; and zealous for the everlasting 
salvation, not of their parishioners alone, but of every 
denomination of true Christians, according to the words 
of Cur Lord, John x. ; “A good shepherd lays down his life 
for his sheep.” Also, John i. : “ Christ laid down His life 

i * Lovel, in hi« Pmsoologic^Mninerahgia, has enuinerated all the 
rare pn>petties which ancient medicine attributed to dogs ; but what 
virtue the tonaue was held to possess, does not appear. 
Lovers work must have been one of hnniense labour; yet it is very 
useless. 
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£qv us.” And we, in bumble imitation of our . dmiio 
Mftsijor, ought to lay down our Jives for our l»!ethren» 
Fowthlf/, as a dog by barking betrays the approadi of 
thieves, and permits not the property of bis master to be 
invaded, so tbe faithful priest is the watch-dog of the 
great King : one who by his bark, that is, his preaching 
and bis watchfulness, cx^ses not to defeat the schemes 
and machinations of the devil against his Lord’s treasury, 
that is, the soul of his neighbour, which our Lord Jesus 
Christ has redeemed with the mighty ransom of His 
precious blood. 


TALE XIII. 


OF INORDINATE LOVE. 

A CERTAIN emperor was strongly attached to a beabtifnl 
wife. In the first year of their marriage, she 
delivered of a son, upon whom she doated with extrava- 
gant fondness, When the child had completed its third 
year, tlie king died ; for whose death groat lamentation 
was made through the whole kingdom. The queen be- 
llied him bitterly ; and, after bis remains were deposited 
iri tbe royal sepulchre, took up her residence in another 
part of the country, accompanied by ber son. This child 
became the object of an affection so violent, that no Con- 
sideration coiud induce her to leave him ; and they 
invariably occupied the same bed, even till the boy bl^ 
attain^ his eighteenth year. Now, when the de*^ 
perceived thfe irregular attachment of the mother^ and 
the filial return exhibited by tbe son, he insinuated blaick 
and unnatural thoughts into their minds ; and from tithe 
to time repeating his detestidde solicitations, finally byc^- 
tlirew them. The queen became pregnant; and tiie 
unhappy sen,' filled with the deepest horror, and wrifhibjg 
beneath the most intolerable quitted the MUj^bm, 

and xieyer WtM heard of ngain. Ih due time the jtrika 
deKver^ of a fenme^ whom her eyes 
dd, than — (mark, ye who dream that one derelictionfiiscan 
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'TirtTie may bo tried with impunity — ^mark 1) desperate at 
the remembranoe of her feaiM crime, and appr^^f^ive of 
detection, she snatched up a knife that lay l^ide her, and 
plunged it into the infantas Not content with this 

exhibation of maternal inhumanity, she cut it direotiy 
aoross the throat, from whence the blood rapidly gushed 
forth, and falling upon the palm of her left hand, dia- 
tinotly impressed four circular lines, which no human 
power could erase. Terrified, not less at the singular 
consequence of her guilt than at the guilt itself, she 
carefully concealed this awful and mysterious evidence, 
and dedicated herself for life to the service of the blessed 
Virgin. Yet, though penitent for what she had done, and 
regularly every fifteenth morning duly confessed, she 
scrupulously avoided any disclosure relating to that 
horj*id transaction. She distributed alms with the most 
unbounded liberality; and the people, experiencing her 
kindness and benevolence, evinced towards her the 
greatest respect and love. 

It happened on a certain night, as her confessor knelt 
at bis devotions, repeating five times aloud the ‘*Ave 
Maria,” that the blessed Virgin herself appeared to him, 
and said, “ I am the Virgin Mary, and have on important 
communication to make to thee.” The confessor, full of 
joy, answered, “ Oh, dear Lady, wherein can thy servant 
please theo?^* • She replied, “ Tho queen of this kingdom 
will confess herself to you ; hut there is one sin she has 
ocHnmitted, which shame and horror will not permit her 
to disclose. On the morrow she will come to you ; tell 
her from me, that her alms and her prayers iave been 
accepted in the sight of my Son ; I command her, there- 
fore, to confess that crime which she secTetly committed 
in her chamber — for, alas 1 she slew her daughter. I have 
entreated for her, and her sin is forgiven, if she will 
confess it. But if she yield no attention to your words, 

her lay aside the oover upon her left hand ; and on 
her palm you will read the cnine she refuses to aoknow^ 
If she deny this also; take it off by force.” Wh^ 
sbas had thim i^poken, the blessed Virgin disappear^: ' Ifi 
fh®^^neen with gj^eat humility was shrioTed 
W dti W one exoepted^^ After ime haa, uttered 
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as much as she chose, the confessor said, ** Madam, ahd 
dear daughter, people are very inquisitive to know for what 
strange reason you constantly wear that cover upon your 
loft hand. Let mo see it, I beseech you, that I may 
ascertain why it is concealed, and whether the conceal- 
ment be pleasing to God.” The queen answered, “ Sir, 
ray hand is diseased, and therefore I cannot show it.” 
Hearing this, the confessor caught hold of her arm, and 
notwithstanding her resistance, drew off the cover. 
“Lady,” said ho, “fear not; the blessed Virgin Mary 
loves yon ; and it is she who hath commanded me to do 
this.” When the hand was uncovered, there appeared 
four circles of blood. In the first circle there were four 
letters in the form of a C; in the second, four D*s; in 
the third, four M’s ; and in the fourth, four R’s. Upon 
the outward edge of the circles, in the manner of a seal, 
a blood-coloured writing was distinguishable, containing 
the legend beneath. First, of the letter C, — which 
was interpreted, “ Casu cecidiati came ccBcata^^* [Blinded 
by the flesh thou hast fallen.] The letter D, Deemoni 
dedisti dona donaia,^^ [The gifts that were bestowed on 
thee thou hast given to the devil.] The letter M, 
Monatrat manifesie manua maculata,'* [The stain upon 
thy hand discovers thee.] The letter R, “ Becedet ruhigo^ 
regina rogata** [When the queen is interrogated the 
marks will vanish.] The lady beholding this, fell at the 
confessor’s feet, and with many tears meekly related her 
dreadful offences. Then being entirely and truly penitent, 
she was absolved ; and a very few days afterwards, slept 
in the Tiord. Her death was long lamented by the whole 
Htate,* 


ArrucAtroN* 

My l>eloved, the emperor is Jesus Christ, who married 
a beautiful girl, that is, our human nature, .when He 
became incarnate. But first He was betrothed to her, 
when the Father, speaking to the Son and Holy Ghost, 
said — “ Let us make man in our own image, after om* 

• “This story it in the Sfeouluh HisroRiAtiE of Vincent of 

Beanvais, who wrote fdbont the year 1250 .”— Wariok. * 
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likeness,” Our Lord had a fair child, that is to say, the 
9(ml made free from all spot by His Passion, and by virtue 
of baptism. That soul is slain in us by sin. Do you ask 
how ? I will tell you. By giving ourselves up to oamal 
delights, whose fruit is death. The blood on the hand is 
sin, which tenaciously clings to us : as it is siiid, “ My 
soul is ever in my own hands ” — that is, whether it does 
well or ill is os openly apparent as if it wore placed in 
the hands for the inspection and scntonco of the Supreme 
Judge. 

[There ure two moralizatioDs to this story ; but there ia DOthiug in 
either worth exuiuiDation J 


TALE XIV. 

OF HONOURINQ PAUFNTS. 

In tlio reign of the Emperor Dorotheus a decree was 
passed that children should support their parents. There 
was, at that time, in the kingdom, a certain soldier, who 
had espoused a very fair and virtuous woman, by whom 
he had a son. It happened that the soldier went upon 
a journey, was made prisoner, and very rigidly confined. 
Immediately he wrote to his wife and son for ransom. 
The intelligence communicated great uneasiness to the 
former, who wept so bitterly that she became blind. 
"Whereupon the son said to his mother, “ I will hasten to 
my father, and release him from prison.” The mother 
answered, “ Thou shalt not go ; for thou art tny only son 
— even the half of my soul,^ and it may happen to thee 
as it has done to him. Hadst thou rather ransom thy absent 
parent than protect her who is with thee, and presses thee 
to her affectionate arms? Is not the possession of one 
thing better than the expectation of two?t Thou art 

* " AninuB dimidium meeQ.*’ This phrase is met with frequently 
in these Tolumes, and would almost lead one to suspect that the 
Author was acquainted with Horace (Oarm. i. 3). 

[See also Oarm. ii. 17, 5. Pythagoras is said to have spoken of a 
friend .of his aS ^fiurv ^vx^s. — Ed.J 

t Tlie Latin text is, Quotieaia ila est quhd aliquid est iM^le 
duobtts ; ei <jui est prnsens magis est ndhierendum,"’ Liteiully, “How 
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my son as well as thy father’s ; and I ain presdnt^ widle 
he is absent. , I conclude, therefore, that you ought 
no means to forsake me ^ough to redeem your father.” 
The son very properly answered, “ Altiiqugh I am thy 
yet he is my father. He is abroad and surrounded by ;the 
merciless ; but thou art at home, protected and cherished 
by loving friends. He is a captive, but thou art free- 
blind, indeed ; but he perhaps sees not the light of heaven, 
and pours forth unheeded groans in the gloom of a loath- 
some dungeon oppressed with chains, with wounds, and 
misery. Therefore it is my determination to go to him 
and redeem him.” The son did so ; and every one 
applauded and honoured him for the indefatigable in- 
dustiy with which he achieved his father’s liberation. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is our heavenly Father, who 
im|>oses upon sons the duty of maintaining and ob^eying 
their parents. But who is our father and mother ? Christ 
is our father, as wo read in DeuL 32. His affection for ns 
partakes more of this than of the maternal character. 
You know that when the son transgresses, the father cor- 
rects him somewhat harshly, even with stripes and blows ; 
while the doating mother soothes and coaxes her favourite 
into humour. Christ permits us to be scourged, because 
of our many failings; on the contrary, our mother, the 
world, promises us infinite pleasures and lascivions enjoy- 
ments.^ Christ forsakes us, and goes into a far country, ae 
it is written in the P6alms, “ I am made a stranger by hoy 
hrothren.” Christ is still bound and in prison ; not ii^eed 
^ Himself, but by those who are the luembers of 

; for so says the apostle to the Hebrews. “ Who- 
soever lives in any mortal sin is oast into the prison , pf 

often does it happen that one thing is yakted as much as two by hhh 
who is p^^esont: [or, by him who has it in possession :] is theiefeare 
tq be adhered to the most** The sohm answers to th^ 
proveroj ‘^A bird in the head is worth|iwaln the hash,” . , . 

[The tente is made dearer by anfltai^^n in Gtq 
the Latin, whion is probebly Bamre dsmdiy read mh thp? aenph^mi 
fi^r de^tia , The mdiuaiy phrase,^ ^ priaseus magts eat 

ndhmrendmn,** ^ then meazu ^ it is better to adhdie to him who 
ii present ** (i.a the iElbii}.—Eo.] 
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the devil but our Father wills that we labour for his 
rodemption. Luke 9 : “ Let the dead bury their dead/* 
said our blessed Lord; ^*but go thou, and preach tho 
kingdom of God,”-^-aiid this is to redeem Christ. For 
whosoever powerfolly preaches the word of God, advan- 
tages his brother, and in him redeems Christ. Matt. 25 : 
^'That which you have done to the least of these my 
followers, ye have also done unto me.” But the mother, 
that is, the world, will not pennit a man to follow Christ 
into ejfile imd poverty, but detains him with diverse 
arguments. ** 1 oannot,” she says, endure a life of 
abstinence and privation which I must necessarily submit 
to, if you repent and turn after Christ.” Thus it is with 
whatsoever she proposes to maoa’a acceptance: but do not 
ppmply with her wishes. She is blind indeed, for sho 
eamlahns, *‘Let us enjoy the good things of life, and 
speedily use tho universe like as in youth;” but, my 
beloved, if you are good and grateful sons, thus answer 
your worldly minded njiother: “My father iiif the source 
of my being — ^that is, of my soul ; and all tilings, which 
I possess are his free gift.” Therefore, I advise you not 
to desire length of years, which may approach in suffering, 
poyerty, and blindness ; for then the world will flee you> 
how much soever you cling to it. No longer than you 
can be serviceable will you be valued.’*^ Eomembor this, 
and study to amend your lives with all diligence that so 
you come eventually to everlasting life. To whicll 
may God lead us, who lives, &c. 

* The sontiment here expresged, implies a greater k^wledge of 
the woild than we ghenld have looked for in an agcetio; but we 
freques^y meet with a shrewd tefleotion, when least prepared for it 
the forest-ranger finds the “cowslip, viedet, and tho primmso 
adS)” ornamcntiiig t^e, wildest and inoat sequestered nooks. Old 
Bh^ton has a passage so similar, both in thought and expression, that 
I '^nnbt forb^ afiixing it at foot : “ Our estate and bene me ebbs 
add IIOWB With omr ootnmedity ; and as we are endowed or enriohed^ 
aaoe beloFed or esteemed: it lasts no longer than our wealth* 
when that is gone, and the object removed, farewell friendship: as 
ps bonn^, good cheer, and rewairds were to be hoped, fnends 
eiumgh ; they were fled to thee by the teeth, and would IblJoir thesr 
as smuWs do Sk esaroase:.biit when thy goods are gone and apeiit,rthe 
ISs^ fcC their love is cmti and be contemnad, sSSroed, 

hsiM, injuied.”-^iliiatomp of Mdanehdly^ Tol ii. p. 109. ^ : 
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TALE XV. 

OF THE LIFE OF ALEXIUS, SON OF THE SENATOR 
EUFEMIAN.* 

In the reign of one of the Roman emperors f lived a 
youth, named Alexius, the son of Eufemian, a noble 
Roman, at that time tlio chief ornament of the emperor’s 
court. He was attended by a band of three thousand 
youths, girded with golden Kones, and habited in silken 
vestures. Eufemian was well known for liis charity. Ho 
daily maintained three tables, to which the widow and 
the orphan wore ever welcome. Their necessities weri 
often supplied by his own person ; and at the ninth hour, 
ill company with other devout men, he sat down to dinner. 
His wife, whose name was Abael, was as religious and 
charitable as himself. But there is ever some bitterness 
mixed up with the draught of human joy; and in the 
midst of so much splendour, the want of a successor was 
long a source of unavailing affliction. At length their 
jirayers were heard ; Heaven, in its benevolence, blessed 
them with a son, who was carefully instructed in all the 
polite learning of the period. Arriving at the age of 
manhood, he proved himself an acute and solid reasoner. 
But reason is no barrier against love ; he became attached 
to a lady of the blood-royal, and was united to her. On 
the very evening of their nuptials, when the clamour of 
the feast had subsided, the pious youth commenced a 
theological disquisition, and strove with much force and 
earnestness to impress his bride with the fear and love of 
God. When he had concluded, recommending her to pre- 
serve the same modesty of demeanour for which she nad 
always been distinguished, he consigned to her care his 
gold ring, and the dasp J of the sword-belt which usually 
begirt him. “ Take charge of these vanities, * said he, ‘‘for 

* It is proper to warn the reader that this tale is somewhat 
poriphrastio^l^ translated. 

t Before the dlose of the tale we find it was in the reign of Hoa. 

} The Latin is raovt; if it sssan pot thiB| I know not what it 
ttcwk 
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I abjure them ; and as long aa it shall please Qod, keep 
them in remembrance of me: may the Almighty ^ide 
us.” Ho then provided a sum of money, and going down 
to the sea-coMt, secretly embarked in a ship bound for 
Laodioea. From thence he proceeded to Edessa,* a city 
of Syria. It was here that the imago of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, wrought upon linen by supernatural hands, was 
preserved. On reaching this place he distributed what- 
ever he had brought with him to the poor ; and putting 
on a worn and tattered garment, joined himself to a 
number of mendicants who sat in the ]X)rch of the temple 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Ho now constantly 
solicited alms ; but of all that he received, only tho 
smallest portion was retained — an unbounded charity 
leading him to bestow tho residue upon his more needy, 
or more covetous brethren. 

Tho father of Alexius, however, was overwhelmed 
with sorrow at the inexplicable departure of his son ; and 
despatched his servants in pursuit of him to various parts 
of the world. These servants were very diligent in theii 
inquiries ; and it chanced that certain of them came to 
the city of Edessa, and were recognized by Alexius ; but, 
pertinaciously concealing himself under the garb of want 
and misery, ho passed unknown and unsuspected. Tho 
men, little aware who was experiencing their bounty, 
conferred large alms upon tho paupers amongst whom ho 
sojourned ; and his heart silently but gratefully acknow- 
ledged the benefaction : I thank thee, O my God, that 
thou hast thought good to dispense thine alms by tho 
hands of my own servants.” • 

On this unsuccessful issue of their search, the messen- 
gers returned ; and when the intelligence of their failure 
reached his mother, she shut herself up in a remote chani < 
ber, and there gave utterance to her griefs. She slept 
tho ground, with sackcloth only for a covering ; and 
solemnly vowed never to change her way of life imtil she 
recover^ her lost son. The bride said to her father-in- 
law, “ Until I hear tidings from mjr sweet husband I will 
remain with you.” In the mean time, Alexius remained a 

* It has also borne the names of Antiochia, CaDirrhoe, JustinopoU.* 
— and BhtHutf said to have Ijeen built by Nimrod. 

D 
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beggar in tiie porcjk of St. Mary’s ahnrcb for t^e sptKseoiT 
seventeen years ; until at length the image of the Virgin, 
which stood within the sacred edifice, said to the warden, 
(Jause that man of Gk)d to enter the sanctuary : for he is 
worthy of the kingdom of heaven, upon whom the spirit 
c>f God rests. His prayer ascends like incense to the throne 
of grace.” But since the warden knew not of whom she 
spake, she said oncse more, “ It is the man who sits at the 
entrance of the porch.” The warden then went out quickly, 
and brought him into the church. Now, a circumstance of 
this extraordinary nature soon attracted remark ; and the 
veneration with which they V>egan to consider Alexius, 
approached almost to adoration. But he despised human 
glory, and entering a ship, set sail for Tarsus,* in Cilicia ; 
but the providence of God so ordered, that a violent tem- 
pest carried them into a Roman port. Alexius, informed 
of this circumstance, said within himself, “ I will hasten 
to my father’s house ; no one will know me, and it is 
better that I prove burthensomo to him, than to another.*^ 
As he proceeded, he met his father eoming from the palace, 
surrounded by a largo concourse of dependants, and im- 
mediately he shouted after him, “ Servant of God, com- 
mand a poor and desolate stranger to bo conveyed into 
your liouso, and fed with tho crumbs which fall from tho 
table : so shall tho Lord have pity on tho wanderer you 
love.” Tho father, out of love to his son, gave him into 
the charge of his followers, and appropriated to him a 
m>m in his house. He supplied him with meat from his 
own table, and appointed one who was accustomed to 
attend upon himself to serve him. But Alexius discon- 
tinued not the fervency of his devotion, and macerated his 
body wildi fasts and other austerities. And though 
pampered servants derided him, and frequently emptied 
their household utensils on his head, liis patience was 
always invincible. In this manner, for seventeen years 
under his own father’s roof, his life was spent ; but at Idst, 
peroslving W the spirit that his end approached, hApro- 
cured ink and paper, and recorded thAnarrativeof bis life. 
Now, on the succeeding Sunday, after tho solen^mization of 

* Tarsus is the capita} of OUioia, called by the Turks 
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Mm, Hf Toioe echoing liko t4i:(nder exnoi^ tho mounteine* 
heard through the city. It eaid, “ K^me imto me, «dl 
ye that labour, and I vriU giye you restw” The people, terri- 
fied and awe-struok, fell ujKwa their faces ; when a eeoohd 
time the voice exclaimed, “Seek out a man of Qod to ofier 
a prayer for the iniquity of Eome.” Search was accord- 
ingly made, but no such man could be found ; and the 
same voice waxing louder, and breathing as it were with 
the mingled blast of ten thousand thousand trumpets, 
again spoke, “ Search in the house of Eufomian.” Then 
the Emperors Aroadius and Honorius,* in conjunction with 
the Pontifi' Innocent, proceeded towards tlio house to 
which the words of the Invisible directed them, and as 
they approached, the servant who attended upon Alexius 
came running to his master, and ci'ied, “ What think you, 
my Lord ? Is not tho mendicant stranger a man of exem- 
plary life ? ” Euferaian, following up the suggestion, has- 
tened to his chamber and found him extended upon the 
bed. Life had already passed, but his countenance retained 
a dazzling emanation of glory, like tho countenance of a 
cherub in its own pure and beatified element. A paper 
occupied tho right hand, which Eufemian would have 
homo away, but he was unable to extricate it from the 
grasp of tho dead man. Leaving him, tlierefon^ ho 
returned to tho emperors and the pontiff, and related what 
ho had seen. They were astonished, and entering tho 
apartment exclaimed, “ Sinners though we are, we direct 
th© helm of State, and provide for the well-being of the 
pastoiul government. Give us, then, the paper, that we 
may know what it contains.” Immediately the pontiff 
drew^ near, and put his hand upon the scroll which the 
deoea^ y^t firmly grasped, — and he instantly relaxed his 
hold. It was r^d to the people ; and when the father^ 
Eufemiaii, heard its contents, he was paralyzed with grief. 
His strength deserted him, and he staggered and fell. 
Beiuming to himself a little, he rent his garment, plucked 
off ithe Buver h^rs of his head, and tore the venerabfo 
that swept his unhappy heroin. He even 

f Aie tre io sopposa that the one emperor had been Baeceededby 
the^ since the oommehcement of the tale? The Pontiff Innocent 
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Hcvere wounds upon himself, and falling upon the dead 
body, cried, “ Alas ! my son — my son ! why hast thou laid 
up for mo such deadly anguish ? Why, for so many years, 
hast thou endured a bitterness which death itself cannot 
exceed? Wretched man that I am, he who should have 
boon the guardian of my increasing infirmities, and the 
hope the honour of my age, lies ujK)n this miserable 
pallet, and speaks not. Oh ! where is consolation to be 
found?” At this instant, like an enraged aud wounded 
lioness breaking through the toils with which the hunters 
had encompassed her, the poor broken-hearted Abaci, who 
had followed in the press, rushed desperately forward. 
Ifer garments wore torn, and hanging about her in shreds ; 
her hair dishevelled and flying ; her eyes, wild and spark- 
ling with the violence of emotion, were raised piteously 
to heaven. With that strength which frenzy sometimes 
supplies, she burst through the multitude who struggled 
to detain her ; and approaching the body of her deceased 
child, said, or rather shrieked, in a heart-piorcing accent, 
** I will pass ; I will look upon my sours only comfort. 
Did not this dried fountain suckle him ? Have not those 
withered arms supported him ? Hath he not slept — ah ! 
not such sloop as this ! — while I have watched him ? Oh, 
in}" child ! ” Saying this, she throw her emaciated form 
upon the unconscious object of her solicitude ; and again 
giving vent to her sorrows, exclaimed, “ My own dear 
l>oy I light of the dimmed eyes that will soon close uprin 
all, since thou art gone — why hast thou wrought this ? 
why wast thou so inhuman ? Thou didst see our tears — 
thou didst hearken to our groans — yet earnest not forward 
to abate them! The slaves scoffed at and injured thee, 
but thou wert patient — too, too patient.” Again and 
again the unfortunate mother prostrated herself upon the 
body; one while clasping him in her arms, at another, 
passing her hand reverently over his seraphic features. 
Now, she impressed a kiss upon the cold cheek and eyelids 
w'hich her tears had moisten^ — and now bending over him, 
muttered something in a low and inaudible voice. Sud- 
denly turning to the spectators, she said, “ Weep, I pray 
ye, weep : ye who are regarding the agonies of a bereaved 
parent— have ye no tear to spare her? Abiding together 
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for Boventeen years, I knew him not I not him, my beloved 
and beautiful I They taunted him, and showered their 
unmanly blows upon his enduring head. Oh I who will 
again bring tears to my burning eyelids? Who — who 
will bear a part in my misery ? ** 

The wife, whom Alexius had married and quitted on 
the evening of their nuptials, had been borne along by the 
congregating populace ; but distress, until now, had held 
her silent.* As Abaci ceased, she sprung forward and 
cried, “ Thou, miserable ! what then am I ? Woe is me I 
to-day I am desolate ; to-day I am all a widow I Now, 
there is none for whom I may look — none wliom I may 
yet expect, although he come not. Where shall mine eye 
see gladness ? The glass of my joy is broken f — sliiverod 
— shivered : my hope is extinct ; and grief is all tho 
portion of my widowhood.’’ The multitude, penetrated 
by the various calamities of which they were witnesses, 
sympathized with tho sufferers, and wept aloud. 

By command of tho pontiff and tho tw'o emperors, tho 
body was deposited on a sumptuous bier, and brought into 
the middle of the city. Proclamation was made that tho 
man of God was discovered, whom they had before sought 
in vain ; and every one crowded to tho bier. Now, if any 
infirm person touched tho hallowed CM^rpso, instantly he 
was strengthened. The blind received their sight ; those 
who were possessed of devils wore act free, and all tho 
sick, be the disorder what it might, when they had once 
come in contact with the body, were made whole. These 
miraculous effects attracted the attention of tlie emperors 
and the pontiff. They determined to support the bier; 
and when they had done so, they were sanctified by tho 
holiness which proceeded from the corse. They then scat- 
tered great abundance of gold and silver about tho streets, 
that the people’s natural cupidity might draw them aside, 
and the bier be carried forward to the church ; but, 
strange to say, careless of all else, they pressed yet the 
more vehemently to touch it. At length, after great exer- 
tions, he was brought to the church of St. Boniface tlie 

* The reader will not perhaps comprehend much Occasion fot 
lady’s sorrow. 

f The monk is not often so poetic^* 
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Miurtjrr; aiid for the space of «evcn days, they 

tarri^, praising Grod. They constraoted a znonnmkit, 
glittering -with gold and precious stones, and here, 'idth 
the greatest reverence, placed the body of their Saint. 
Even from the very monninent, ^ sweet an odour of 
sanctity broke forth, that it seemed to be entirely filled 
with the most fragrant aroma. He died al>cmt the year of 
OUT J.ord COCXXVJIT. (2) 


APriJCATlON. 

My beloved, Eufemian is any man of this world who 
hatli a darling son, for whose advantage ho labours day 
and night. He obtains a wife for him, that is, the vanity 
of the world, which ho delights in as in a bride ; nay, the 
world’s vanities are often more to a man than the most 
virtuous wife — for life is sacrificed to the one, but, alas ! 
how seldom to the other ! The mother is the world itself, 
which greatly values her worldly-minded children. But 
the good son, like the blessed Alexius, is more studious to 
please God than his parents, remembering that it is said, 
** He who forsakes land or houses, or father, or mother, 
or wife, for my sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and 
possess etenial life.” Alexius enters a ship, &c. The 
ship is our holy Church, by which we ought to enter, if 
we would obtain everlasting happiness. We must like- 
wise lay aside gorgeous raiment-~that is, the poipps of 
world ; and associate with the poor — that is, the poor in 
spirit. The warden, who conducted him into the ohtiroh, 
is a prudent confessor, Vhose duty it is to instruct the 
sinner, and lead him to a knowledge of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, by which the soul may pass unharmed to immbi:^ 
taKty. But sometimes tempests arise, and hurry a tuaU 
to his own country, as it happened to Alexius. The 
tehiptaiions of the Evil One are symbolized by these 
tempests, which turn the voyager fi‘om his settled eouiue, 
and prev^t a life of goodness. If, therefore, you feel that 
you are subject to certaHiti temptatioUs, follow the example 
of the holy Alexius. Assume the dress of a pilgrim — ^that 
is, take the qualities necessary for the pilgnmage ot this 
life, and disguise yourself from your carnal and worl^y 
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father, and beoomo a man df Ood* But if it fall ont that, 
when sneh a one aspires td a life of penitence, his parenti 
lament, and decry their child’s contempt of the World, and 
his voluntary choice of poverty for the love of God — still, 
it is safer to displease them than Heaven. Obtain, tberci- 
fore, a fair ^iece of pa^r, which is a good conscience, on 
which inscribe your life ; and then, the High Priest with 
the emperors will draw near — that is, Christ with a mul- 
titude of angels — and convey your soul to the church of 
St. Boniface — that is, to eternal life, where all sanctity (or 
joy) abounds. 


TALE XVL 

OF AN EXEMPLARY LIFE. 

We read of a c'crtain Roman emperor, ’svho built a mag- 
nificent palace. In digging the foundation, the workmen 
discovered a golden sarcophagus, ornamented with three 
circlets, on which were inscribed, “ I liave expended — L 
have given — I have kept — I have possessed — I do possess 
— I have lost — I am punished. What I formerly expended, 
I have ; what I gave away, I have.” * The emperor, on 
seeing tliis, called to him the nobles of his empire, and 
said, “ Go, and consider among ye what this superscrip- 
tion signifies.” The noblemen replied, “ Sire, the moaning 
is, that an emi)eror, who reigned before your majesty, 
wished to leave an example for the imitation of his suc- 

• From heace, in all probability, Robert Byrkes derived the 
quaint epitaph, which is to bo found, according to Gough, in 
Doncaster church, “ new cut” upon his tomb in Roman capitnls ; — 

‘‘Howe: HoWe: whoisheare: 

I, Robin of Doncaster, and Margaret my fcare. 

Tfiat I Bpentf that I had : 

That I gane^ that I have : 

, That I left, that I lost. 

A.D. 1579. 

Qnod Bobertuf Byrkes, 
who in ibis worlde 

* * did reygne thre 

« score yeares and seaven, 

and yet lired not one.’* 
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oesfiors. Ho therefore wrote, * I have expended, —that id, 
my life ; judging some, admonishing others, and governing 
to the best of my ability. ‘I have given,’ — that is, 
equipments to my soldiers, and supplies to the needy ; to 
every one according to his desert. ‘ I have kept,’ — that is, 
exact justice ; showing mercy to the indigent, and yield- 
ing to the labourer his hire. ‘ I have possessed,’ — that is, 
a generous and true heart ; recompensing faithfully those 
who have done me service, and exhibiting at all times a 
kind and affable exterior. ‘I do possess,’ — that is, a hand to 
l)cstow, to protect, and to punish. ‘ I have lost,’ — that is, 
my folly ; I have lost the friendship of my foes, and the 
lascivious indulgences of the flesh. ‘ I am punished,’ — that 
is, in hell ; because I believed not in one eternal God, and 
put no faith in the redemption.” * * * * 

The emperor hearing this, ever after regulated himself 
and his subjects with greater wisdom, and flnisbed his life 
in peace. 


APPLICATION. 

My l)elovod, the emperor is any Christian, whoso duty 
it is to raise a fair structure — that is, a heart prepared for 
the reception of God. If ho dig deep, led onward by 
sincere contrition for past oflences, he will find a golden 
sarcophagus — that is, a mind gilded wdth virtue and full 
of the divine grace. Throe golden circlets will ornament 
it, and these are faith, hope, and charity. But what is 
written there ? In the first place, I have expended.” 
Tell me, my beloved, what have you expended? The 
good Christian may reply, Body and soul in the service 
of God.” Whosoever of you thus expends his life, wilj 
secure the rewards of eternity. The second legend saith, 
“I have kept.” Tell me, my beloved, what have you 
kept ? The good Christian may answer, “ A broken and 

• The story seems here to be defective. “ What I expended, I 
have; what I gave away, I have,” receives no explanation. It may 
he filled up thus : “ What I expended, I have,” that is, having ex^ 
pended my property with judgment, I have received various- benefits 
which remain to me in my posterity, “ What I gave away, I have,” 
that is, my donations have procured for me the thanks of the poor, 
and the blessing of heaven. 
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oonti’ite spirit.” The third inscription says, “ I have 
given,” Tell me, my beloved, what have you given ? The 
good Christian may reply, “ My whole heart to God.” Et 
sic de ooeteris. 


TALE XVII. 

OF A PERFECT LIFE. 

An emperor decreed that whoever wished to serve him 
should obtain his wish, conditionally that he struck three 
times upon the palace gate, by which those within might 
understand that ho wished to take service. Now, there 
w'as a certain poor man in the Roman empire, called Guido ; 
who, on hearing the mode by which admission to tlie 
emperor’s service was to be attained, thus thought — “1 
am a poor fellow, of low descent ; it is better for me to 
seive and acquire wealth than to live in independence 
and starve.” So ho proceeded to the palace, and according 
to the edict, gave three blows upon tlie gate. The porter 
immediately opened it, and brought him in. He was 
introduced and made his obeisance to the emperor, who 
said, “ What seek you, my friend ? ” Ouido replied, I 
wish to serve your majesty.” “ And for what office may 
you be fit?” returned the emperor. *‘I can serve, with 
tolerable expertness, in six capacities,” said Guido, “ First, 
I can act as body-guard to the prince ; I can make his bed, 
dress his food, and wash his feet. Secondly, I oan watch 
when others sleep, and sleep when others watch. Thirdly* 
I can drink good drink, and tell whether it be good or 
not. Fourthly, I can invite company to a festival foi 
my master’s honour. Fifthly, I can make a fire without 
the least smoke, which will warm all that approach it* 
Sixthly, I can teach people the way to the Holy Land, 
from whence they will return in excellent health.” “ By 
my faith,” said the emperor, “ these are fine matters, and 
will be useful on many occasions. Thou shalt stay with 
me, and serve me first as body-guard. In each department 
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thou sbdlt remain a full year/* Guido expremed bimaelf 
csontent; and every night made ready the emperor’a heMi, 
washed the linen, and occasionally chwged it. Then he 
lay down at the entrance of the chamber, armed at all 
points. He likewise provided a dog, whose barking 
might warn him of any danger. Once every week* he 
washed the emperor’s feet, and in all respects ministered so 
faithfully and manfully, that not the least fault was 
found with him. The emperor, therefore, was well 
pleased ; and at the expiration of the year made him 
his seneschal, preparatory to the fulfilment of the second 
office, which was to watch. Then Guido commenced his 
operations; and during the whole summer collected a 
variety of stores, and watched with great assiduity the 
fittest opportunities. So that on the approach of winter, 
when others, who had wasted the proper season, began to 
labour and lay up, he took his ease, and thus completed 
the service of the second year. When the emperor per- 
ceived his diligence and sagacity, he called to him his 
chief butler, and said, “ Friend, put into my cup some of 
the best wine, mingled witli must and vinegar,! and give 
it to Guido to taste; for that is his third ministry, namely, 
to taste good drink, and pronounce upon its qualities.** 
The butler did as he was commanded. When Guido had 
tasted, he said, “ It was good ; it is good ; it will be good. 
U'hat is, the must which is new will be good when it is 
older ; the old -wine is good, at present ; and the vinegar 
was good formerly.” When the emperor saw that he had 
such a sound judgment of the beverage, he said, Go now 
through town and country, and invite all. my friends to a 
festival ; for Christmas is at hand : herein shall consist 

* r^mel omni ebdomada. Mr. Swan translates this ^ every 
iki^hi,v being apparently shooked at the scanty use made by tbf 
esiperor of ^p and water. — Ed.] 

, t must is new wine. “Vinnm igitnr mustum, quomodo Oatp 
Ibquitur, idqm eat, quod noeum, sive otvos ftjsaxi^tos. Nonius; Mustum, 
nOn BOluiii verhm novelltun qttloqmd Mt, reotif diciiiu;^ 

IisA acetom. ** Optkniun el landatiasimtim . aeetmn a 
Bomanis b^batar JSigyptnm, quod acrimoniam qmdem babebat 
inultam, sed mixtam tamen dulcedme aliqna, Mperitatem toUeTit. 
m horroreih gustandi injicerot .^ — FacekiL The 'wegair spoken of 
is text was probidfiy sweetened. 
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yonr fourtib imnistty.” Ghii<lo iiiaftatilsly set 
ttist^dad of oxecntitig^ tbo orders he h«bd received^ he invited 
ntme but the emperor's enemies ; thus, on Christines Eve, 
his court was filled with them. When he observed thid, 
he was exceedingly perturbed, and calling Guido to him, 
said, “How is this? Did you not say that you knew 
what men to ask to my table ? *' He answered, “ Surely, 
my Lord.” “ And said I not,” returned the emperor; vety 
much provoked, “ said I not that thou wert to invite my 
friends f How comes it that thou hast assembled only my 
enemies?” “My Lord,” replied Guido, “suffer me to 
speak. At all seasons, and at all hours, your friends may 
visit you, and they are received with pleasure ; but it is 
not so with your enemies. From which reflection I per- 
suaded myself that a conciliating behaviour and a good 
dinner would convert your inveterate enemies into warUi 
friends.” This was really the case ; before the feast ocm- 
cluded they all became cordial partisans, and as long as 
they lived remained faithful to their sovereign. The 
emperor, therefore, was much delighted, and cried, 
“Blessed be God, my enemies are now my friends! 
Execute thy fifth ministry, and make both for them and 
me a fire that shall bum without smoke.” Guido replied, 
“It shall be done immediately,” and he thus performed 
his promise. In the heat of summer, he dried a quantity 
of green wood in the sun : having done this, he made a 
fire with it that blazed and sparkled, but threw out no 
smoke ; so that the emperor and his friends warmed them- 
selves without ineouvenienoe. He was now directed to 
perform his last service, and promised great honours and 
wealth on completing it also, equally to the saiJlsfaction of 
his ^master. “My Lord,” said Guido, “whoever would 
travel to the Holy Land must fellow mo to the seaside/* 
Accordingly, proclamation being made, men, women, and 
children in immense crowds hastened after him. When 
they arrived at the appointed place, Guido said, “My 
friends, do you observe in the sea the same things which 
1*80 ? ” They answered, “ We know not that.** “ Then/* 
ec^itmued he, “ do you pererfve in the midst of the WuVeS 
an immense roek? Lift up your eyes and look/* They 
replied, “ Master, we see it wcdl enough, but do not 
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stand why you ask us.” “ Know,” said he, “ that in this 
rook there is a sort of bird continually sitting on her nest, 
in which are seven eggs. While she is thus employed 
the sea is tranquil; but if she happen to quit her nest, 
storm and tempest immediately succeed; insomuch that 
they who would venture upon the ocean are certain to be 
cast away. On tlie other hand, as long as she sits upon 
the eggs, whoever goes to sea will go and return in 
safety.” “But,” said they, “how shall we ascertain 
when the bird is on her nest, and when sho is not?” 
He replied, “ Sho never quits her nest except on some 
particular emergency. For there is another bird, ex- 
ceedingly hostile to her, and labouring day and night to 
defile her nest and break the eggs. Now, the bird of the 
nest, when she sees her eggs broken and her nest fouled, 
instantly flies away possessed with the greatest grief ; 
then the sea rages, and the winds become very boisterous. 
At that time you ought especially to avoid putting out of 
port.” Tho people made answer, “ But, master, what 
remedy is there for this? How shall wo prevent the 
unfriendly bird from approaching the other’s nest, and 
so pass safely over the waters ? ” “ There is nothing,” 

returned Guido, “which this unfriendly bird so much 
abhors as the blood of a lamb. Sprinkle, therefore, with 
this blood tho inside and tho outside of tho nest, and as 
long as one single drop remains it will never approach 
it: the bird of the nest will sit; the sea will continue 
calm ; and you will pass and repass with perfect safety.” 
When they had heard this, they took the blood of tho 
Jamb, and sprinkled it as he had said. They then passed 
securely to the Holy Land; and the emperor, seeing 
that Guido had fulfilled every ministry with wisdom, 
promoted him to a great uiilitary command, and bestowed 
on him immense riches.* 

APPLICATION. 

TSty beloved, the emperor is our heavenly Father, who 
decreed that whosoever struck thrice upon the gate — 

* There eeveial popular stories not unlike the present, but 
thuy will probably ooour to the memory of most readers. 
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that ig, who prayed, fasted, and gave alms — should beoomo 
a soldier of the Church militant, and finally attain ever- 
lasting life. Guido is any poor man, who in baptism 
begins his ministry. The first office is to serve Christ, 
and prepare the heart for virtue. The second is to watch: 
“ For ye know not at what hour the Son of Man oometh.” 
The third, to taste of penitence; which was good to the 
saints who live eternally in heaven ; and it is good, because 
it brings us to that blessed situation. Lastly, it will bo 
good, when the resurrection is come, and we are summoned 
to receive a crown of glory. The fourth ministry is to 
invite Christ’s enemies to become His friends, and inherit 
eternal life : for He “ came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.” The fifth is to light the fire of 
charity, which shall burn free from all impure and im- 
proper feelings. The sixth, to toacli the way to the 
Holy Land — that is, to heaven. The sea, over which men 
must be convoyed, is tlio world. The rock, in the midst 
of it, is the human form, or rather the heart, on which a 
bird cowers; that is, the Holy Spirit. The seven eggs 
arc seven gifts of the Spirit. If the Spirit leave us tlio 
devil defiles the nest, and destroys those good gifts. The 
blood of the lamb is Christ’s blood, shed for our salvation, 
with which we ought ever to be sprinkled ; that is, ever 
to retain it in memory,* ** 


• There is a curious defence of transubstantiaiion iu this moral ; 
and we may admiro its ingenuity while wo reprobato the absurd 
doctrine it is designed to advocate. 

** You ask,*' says the writer of the Gest, “ by what means bread 
may be converted into tho real body of Christ. Observe how tbo 
mother nourishes her child. If she hunger and want milk, tho infant, 
deprived of its proper sustenance, languishes and dies. But if, in her 
greatest extremity sho drink but the lees of wine, those lees, taken 
by the mouth, Wicomo changed into blood, and supply milk and 
nutriment to the child. If nature, then, exert so much power over 
tho woman, how much more shall tho virtue of tho sacramental rite, 
operating by the mouth of tho priest (that is, by tho words of Christ 
proceeding from his mouth), convert bread into desh, and wino into 
blood?" 
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TALE XVIir. 

OF VENIAL BIN. 

A CERTAIN soldier, called Julian, unwittingly killed his 
parents.* For being of noble birth, and addicted, as 
youth frequently is, to the sports of the field, a stag 
which he hotly pursued suddenly turned round and 
addrefised him : “ Thou who pursuest me so fiercely shalt 
be the destruction of thy parents.’* These words greatly 
alarmed Julian, who feared their accomplishment even 
while he disavowed the probability. Leaving, therefore, 
his amusement, he went privately into a distant country^ 
and enrolled himself in the bands of a certain chieftain. 
His conduct, as well in war as in peace, merited so highly 
from the prince ho served, that he created him a knight, 
and gave him the widow of a castellanj in marriage, 
with her castle as a dowry. 

All tins while, the parents of Julian bewailed the 
departure of their son, and diligently sought for him in 
all places. At length they arrived at the castle, and in 
Julian’s alwonco were introduced to his wife, who asketl 
them what they wore. They communicated without 
reserve the occasion of their scarcli, and thei^: sorrow for 
an only child. Convinced by this explanation that they 
wore her husband’s parents (for he had often conversed 
with her about them, and detidled the sti'ange occurrence 
wliich induced him to flee his country), she received them 
very kindly; and in consideration of the love she bore 
her husband, put them into her own bed, and commanded 
another to bo prepared elsewhere for herself. Now, early 
in the morning, the lady castellan went to her devotioi:Mi. 
In the mean time Julian returning home, hastened, ac- 
cording to custom, to the chamber of his wife, imagining 
tliat she had not yet risen- Fearful of awaking her, he 

* [tthis s^ry is remarkable for its resemblance in seVerat 
to that of CEdipus, to which legend the Greek dramatists were 
indebted for some of their finest ocmceptioiis. — En.] 

t The casteUan was a military guardian of a castle and of the 
same dignity as the viscount. (See Du Cange.) 
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softly entered the apartieent, and perceiving two persons 
in bed, instantly concluded that his wife was dirioyal* 
Without a moment^s pause, he unsheathed his sabre, and 
slew both. Then he hurried from the chamber, and acd- 
dentaliy took the direction in which the church lay, and 
by which his wife had proceeded not long before. On the 
threshold of the sacred building he distin^ished her, and 
struck with the utmost amazement, inquired whom they 
were that had taken possession of his bed. She replied 
that they were his parents ; who, after long and wearisome 
search in pursuit of him, arrived at his castle the last 
evening. The intelligence was as a thunderbolt to 
Julian; and unable to contain himself he burst into an 
agony of tears. “ Oh ! ’* ho exclaimed, “ lives there in the 
world so forlorn a wretch as I am ? This accursed hand 
has murdered my parents, and fulfilled the horrible predic- 
tion which I have struggled to avoid. Dearest wife, 
pardon my fatal suspicions, and receive my last farewell ; 
for never will I know rest, until I am satisfied that God 
has forgiven mo.” His wife answered, “ Wilt thou aban- 
don me then, my beloved, and leave me alone and widowed ? 
No — I have been tho participator of thy happiness, and 
now will participate thy grief.” Julian opposed not, and 
Ihey departed together temards a large river, that flowed 
at no great distance, and wdioro many had perished. In 
this place they built an<l endowed a hospital, whore they 
abode in the truest contrition of heart. They always 
ferried over those who wished to cross the river, and 
received great numbers of poor people within the place. 
Many years glided by, and, at last, on a very cold night, 
about the mid-hour, as Julian slept, overpowelud with 
£ai;igtie, a lamentable voice seemed to call iiis name, and 
beg him in dolorous accents to take tho speaker across the 
river. He instantly got up, and found a man covered 
with tho leprosy, perishing for very cold. He brought 
him into the house, and lighted a fire to warm him ; but 
ha could not he made warm. That he might omit no 
TKwaible means of cherishing the leper, he carried hiifi info 
^ own bed, and endeavoured by the heat of his body to 
s^eatore him# After a while, he who seemed sick, and cold, 
and l^irouii, appeared enveloped in an immortal splendours 
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and waving his light wings, seemed ready to mount up 
into heaven^ Turning a look of the utmost benignity 
upon his wondering host, he said, “ Julian, the Lord hath 
sent mo to thoe, to announce the acceptance of thy contri- 
tion. Before long both thou and thy partner will sleep in 
the Lord.” So saying, the angelic messenger disappeared* 
.Julian and his wife, after a short time fully occupied in 
good works, died in peace. (3) 

Al'PLJ CATION. ' 

My beloved, the knight Julian is any good Christian 
prolate, who ought manfully to war against the devil, the 
world, and the flesh; and to hunt — that is, to acquire 
souls for the service of God. lie should fleo from the 
W'orld, and ho will then receive the lady castellan in 
maiTiagc — that is, divine grace. The parents are tho 
vanities of this life, which pursue a man everywhere: 
these parents must ho slain with tho sabre of repentance. 
Tho river is tho Holy Scriptures ; and the hospital by its 
side is prayer, fasting, and alms-giving. 


TALE XIX. 

OF THE SIN OF nilDE. 

Wk road in tho Homan annals (i.c. Gesta Romanoru^n) of 
a prince called Hompey. Ho was united to tho daughter 
of a nobleman, whose name was Caesar. It was agreed be- 
tween them to bring the Tvhole world into subjection ; and 
w'ith this view Poinpey gave instructions to his associate 
to possess himself of certain distant fortresses; for the 
latter being a young man, it became him to be most active. 
In tho mean while, Pompey, as the chief person of the 
commonwealth, endeavoured to guard it against the 
machinations of their enemies ; and appointed a particular 
day ibr the return of Caesar — ^in failure of whi<^ he was 
to be deprived of his citizenship for ever.* Five years 

* [The mixture of romance and hiatory throughout this tale is 
wonderful^ not to say iudioroua. The belief tJiat “Pompey the Greats 
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were allowed him; and Caesar, assembling a large army, 
marohed rapidly into the country he was about to attack. 
But the inhabitants being warlike, he was unable to 
subdue them in the specified time. Caring, therefore, to 
olFend Pompey less than to relinquish his conquests, he 
continued abroad considerably beyond the five years ; and 
was consequently banished the empire. When Caesar had 
conchidod the campaign ho turned towards Home, march- 
ing with his forces across a river, distinguished by the 
name of Rubicon. Here a phantom of immense stature, 
standing in the middle of the water, opposed his passage. 
It said, “ Csesar, if j^’our purpose bo the w’-elfare of the 
state — pass on ; but if not, beware how you advance 
another step.” Cajsar re})lied, “ I have long fought for, 
and am still prepared to undergo every hardshi]) in 
defence of Romo; of which I take the gods whom I 
worship to be my witnesses.” As ho said this, the 
phantom vanished. Caesar then 8i)urrod his war-horse 
and crossed the river ; but having effected his passage, ho 
paused on the opposite bank : — “ I have rashly promised 
peace,” said he ; “ for in this case, I must relinquish my 
just right.” From that hour he pursued Pompey with the 
utmost virulence, even to the death; and was himself 
slain afterwards by a band of conspirators,* 


ArrLlCATlON. 

My beloved, by Pompey understand the Creator of all 
things; Caesar signifies Adam, who was the first man. 
His daughter is the soul, betrothed to God. Adam was 

was a sovereign Prince of Rome is only one of the strange delusions 
which existed during the period somewhat loosely known as ‘*the 
Middle Ages.” — Ed.] 

♦ This story is evidently built upon a confused tradition of Ctesar 
and Pompey. “ It was impossible,” says Warton, that tho Roman 
History co^d pass throngh the dark ages without being infected 
with many romontio corruptions. Indeed, the Roman was almost 
the only ancient history which the readers of those ages knew : and 
Tvhat related even tv Pagan Rome, the parent of the modem papal 
uetrOpolis of Ohriatianity, was redded with a superstitions venera- 
tkai and often magnified with miraculous additions.” — JHu, on the 
Qmtet voi. L p. ^ v 
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placed in Paradise to cultivate and to ^uard it ; but not 
fulfilling the condition imposed upon him, like Csesar, ho 
was expelled his native country. The Euldoon is baptisn^ 
by which mankind re-enters a state of blessedness. 


TALE XX. 

OF TRIBULATION AND ANGUISH. 

In the reign of the Emperor Conrad, there lived a certain 
CHiunt, called Leopold, who for some cause, fearing the 
indignation of his master, fled with his wife into the 
woods, and concealed himself in a miserable hovel. By 
chance the emperor hunted there ; and being carried away 
by the heat of the chace, lost himself in the woods, and 
was benighted. Wandering about in various directions, 
he came at length to the cottage where the count dwelt, 
and requested shelter. Now, his hostess being at that time 
pregnant, and near the moment of her travail, prepared, 
though with some difficulty, a meal, and brought whatever 
he required. The same night she was delivered of a son. 
While the emperor slept, a voice broke upon his ear, 
which seemed to say, “ Take, Take, Take.” He arose 
immediately, and with considerable alarm said to himself. 
What can that voice mean ? ‘ Take ! Take ! Take ! * 
What am I to take ? ” He reflected upon the singularity 
of this for a short space, and then fell asleep. But a 
second time the voice addressed him, crying out, “ Bestore, 
Bestorc, Bestore.” He awoke in very great sorrow, 
*^‘ What is all this ? ” thought he. “ First, I was to ‘ Take^ 
Take, Take,* and there is nothing for me to take, Just 
now the same voice exclaimed, ‘ Bestore, Bestore, Bestore,* 
and what can I restore when I have taken nolhing?*’ 
Unable to explain the mystery, he again sl^ ; and the 
third time the voice spoke. “Fly, Fly, Fly,*^ it said, 
“ for a child is now bom, who shall become th^y son-in- 
law,** These words crated great perplexity in the em- 
peror; and getting up very early in the mormng, 4)^ 
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ROtight out two of his squires, and said, “ Go and force 
away that child from its mother; cleave it in twain, ahd 
bring its heart to me.” The terrified squires obeyed, and 
snatched away the child as it hung at its mother^s breast. 
But observing its very great beauty, they were moved 
to compassion, and placed it upon the branch of a tree, to 
rescue it from the wild beasts ; and then hilling a hare,, 
they conveyed its heart to the emperor.* Soon after this, 
a duke travelling in the forest, passed by, and hearing the 
cry of an infant, searched about ; and discovering it, placed 
it, unknown to any one, in the folds of his garment. 
Having no child himself, ho conveyed it to his wife, bade 
her nourish it as their own, and gave it thenaraeof Heniw, 
The boy grow up, handsome in person and extremely 
eloquent; so that he l)ecaino a general favourite. Now, 
the emperor, remarking the extraordinary quickness of the 
youth, desired his foster-father to send him to court; 
where he resided a length of time. But the great estima- 
tion in which ho w'as held by all ranks of people, caused 
the emperor to repent what ho had done ; and to fear lest 
he should aspire to the throne, or probably bo the same 
whom, as the child, ho had commanded his squires to 
destroy. Wishing to secure himself from every possible 
turn of fortune, ho wrote a letter with his own hand to the 
queen to the following purport : “ I command yon, on pain 
of death, as soon as this letter reaches you, to put the 
young man to death.” When it was completed, he went 
by some accident into a church, and seating himself upon 
a' bench, fell asleep. The letter had been enclosed in a 
purse, which hung loosely from his girdle ; and^a certain 
priest of the place, impelled by an ungovernable curiosity, 
<^enM the punse and read the purposed wickedness. Filled 
with horror and indignation, ho cunningly erased the 
passage commanding the youth’s death, and wrote in- 
stead, “ Give him our daughter in marriage.” The writing 
waa conveyed to the queem, who finding the emperor’s 
signature, and the impression of the royal signet, called 
together the princes of the empire, and celebrated theii 

* [This circumstance is a part of several well-known stories, 
in partionW, Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads, ^^Tho Escape of 
Ofeyferoe.” — ^En.] 
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nuptials with great pomp. When this was communi- 
cated to the emperor ho was greatly afflicted, but when he 
heard the whole chain of miraculous interposition from the 
two squires, the duke, and the priest, ho saw that he must 
resign himself to the dispensations of Grod. And, therefore, 
sending for the young man, ho confirmed his mariiage, 
and appointed him heir to his kingdom.^ 


AfPIJCATIuX. 

My beloved, the eniporor is God the Father; who, 
angry Avith onr first parents, drove them from Paradise 
into the woods, and desolate places of life. The child who 
was born is Jesus Christ, whom many persecute ; but who 
will finally triumph over all His enemies. The squires 
are the divine power and grace oiierating upon the heart. 
The child is placed in a tree — that is, in the Church ; and 
the duke, who preserved it, is any good prelate. The 
slain hare is our carnal affections, which ought to be 
destroyed. The letter which the emperor wrote with his 
own hand is every evil imagination which possesses the 
heart* For then Christ is in danger of being destroyed. 
The priest who preserved the youth is any discreet 
minister, who by means of the Sacred Writings mollifies 
the asperities of the human soul, and betroths it to Heaven. 

* “This story is told by Caxtou in tbo Golden Legiinde. under 
the life of Pelagian tho Pope, entitled ‘ Htre foloweth the lyf of Saynt 
Pelcufyen the pope, loith many oiJier hyetanjes and geirtys of tike Lombardes, 
and of Machomete, fmth other cronyclei^,* The Gesta Lungobadonun 
are fertile in legendary matter, and furnished Jacobus de Voragine, 
Caxton’a original, with many marvellous Idstories. Ca^cton, from the 
■geBtis of the Lombardis, gives a wonderful account of a pestilence in 
‘Italy, under the reign of king Gilbert.” — Warton. The Golden 
liEQENDE enters somewhat into tho life of the Emperor Henry after 
lie came to tlie throne. Amongst other matters, he put out of liis 
oountree all the juglors and gave to poor people all y‘ was wont to 
be given tc mynstrelles.” — Fol, ccclxiL 
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TALE XXI. 

OF OVERREACHING AND CONSriRACY, AND OF CACTION 
OPPOSED TO THEM. 

JtJSTiN records that the Lacedsemonians conspired against 
their king; and prevailing, banished him. It happened 
that a king of the Persians plotted the destruction of the 
same state, and prepared to besiege Lacedeemon with a 
large army. Tho exilo, though smarting beneath the 
wrongs accumulated on him by his own subjects, could not 
but have regard for the land of his nativity. Having ascer- 
tained, therefore, the hostile designs of the Persian monarch 
against the Laced80monian8, ho reflected by what means 
he might securely forewarn them of the impending dan- 
ger. Accordingly, taking uj) his tablets, he communicated 
liis discovery, and explained how they might best resist 
and defeat their enemies. 

When he had written, he enveloiied tho whole in wax, 
and finding a trustworthy messenger, despatched him to 
the chiefs of the state. On inspection of the tablets, no 
writing could be distinguished ; for the entire surface of 
the wax discovered not tlio slightest impression. This 
naturally gave rise to much discussion, and each delivered 
his opinion as to the intent and further disposal of thf^ 
tablets. But the mystery none of them could unravel. 
Now, it chanced that a sister of tho Lacedaemonian king, 
understanding their perplexity, requested j^rmission to 
inspect them. Her desire was admitted ; she commenced 
a minute investigation, and assisted by that peculiar 
shrewdness which women frequently display in emer- 
gencies, raised the wax, and a portion of the writing 
became manifest. She had now a duo, and proceeding 
in her work, gradually removed the waxen covering and 
exhibited the legend at full. The nobles of the council, 
thus pre-monished, rejoiced exceedingly; took the neces- 
sary steps, and semired themselves against the menaced 
siege.* 

* [Tkis story is told by Herodotus (vii. 239), and has suffered 
fewer mutilations than some of tho other stories which are founded 
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AiTLICATJON. 

My beloved, the king is Christ, who is banished by 
liuman depravity from His right* Nevertheless, He so 
loved Tis, as to contrive a means of freeing us from the 
attacks of our enemy the devil. 


TALK XXI I. 

OF WORLl>LY FEAK. 

Augustiaie tolls US that, when the Egyptians formerly 
deified Isis and ISerapis, they proceeded in this manner, 
First, they made a law that whosoever declared them 
to be mortal, or so much as spoke of their birth, should 
be put to an ignominious death. Then they erected two 
images ; and that the aforesaid law should be strictly 
observed, they placed near tliem, in every temple dedi- 
cated to their honour, another of diminutive fonn, liaving 
a forefinger laid upon its lips, — to indicate that silence 
was indispensably required of those who entered their 
temples. In this way they endeavoured to repress the 
promulgation of truth. ‘ ' 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, these Egyptians are all worldly-minded 
men, who would deify and worship their vices, while they 
sedulously hide truth from the heart. The smaller image 
is fe^r of the world, which is ever instrumental in the sup- 
pression of truth. 

on hislory. The king who employed the device was Demazatus; so 
tiar fhuu being ^wronged** by his subjects,^ he was exiled for p ersi ste nt 
misoonduQt; and was strongly anspeeted of aotnal treachery* Heed- 
dioiii^ r^ma^ that it is doubtfhl whether it was good-wfil or a fecHng 
of mafioious joy which induced him to send the information to his 
oountrymea. Gorgo, who detected the meaning of the tablets, was 
not the ** eilter of the king,” but ids tpifei the king being the Ihmoiis 
Leonidasr—Kn.! ^ 
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TALE XXlII. 

OF SPIRITUAL MFBTCTNE. 

Saust Augustine relates that an ancient custom formerly 
prevailed, in compliance with which emperors, after death, 
were laid upon a funeral pile and burnt ; and their ashes 
deposited in a certain lofty place. But it happened that 
one of them died whose heart resisted the impression of 
fire. This circumstance created the utmost astonishment, 
and all the rhetoricians, and other wise men of every 
province, were summoned to one place. The question was 
then proposed to them, and they thus answered: “The 
emperor died by poison, and through the influence of the 
latent venom his heart cannot be consumed.^’ When this 
was understood, they drew the heart from the fire, and 
covered it with theriaque^* and immediately the poison was 
expelled. The heart, being returned to the flames, was 
soon reduced to ashes. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, men are thus in a spintual sense. The 
heart is impoisoned, and then the fire of the Holy Ghost 
will not touch it. The theriaque is repentance, which 
removes all transgressions. 


TALE XXIV. 

OF THE SUGGESTIONS OF THE DEVIL. 

There was a celebrated magician, who had a very beautiful 
garden, in which grew flowers of tho most fragrant smell, 
and fruits of the most delicious flavour. In short, nothing 
on earth could exbeed it. But he invariably refused 

• Theriaque ia an antidete : ** T^ocum, antidotum pro therioum, 

quod vnl|;o wetHaque dicimus*”— Dti Oulge. See Note (4) at tiie end 
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admittance to all except to fools, or such as Wore liis 
enemies, When sulfered to pass in, however, their wonder 
was extreme ; and they straightway implored to bo allowed 
to remain. But the magician would grant this boon to no 
one who did not give up his inheritance to him. The 
fools, of course, believing it to bo Paradise, while they 
themselves were the chosen and happy possessors of the 
land, gave not another thought to the ruture. The conse- 
quence was that, one night, finding them asleep, the 
magician cut them off ; and thus, through the instru- 
mentality of a factitious Eden, perpetrated the foulest 
enormities. (r>) 


APJ’I.ICATfON. 

My beloved, the magician is the world. It supplies 
what is called wealth ; and this, when men have obtained, 
they close their hand upon it, and believe themselves rich. 
Presently they open their hands, and the treasure has dis- 
appeared.* 

• Gay appears to have taken Iho idea of his 42nd Fable from tho 
moral of this tale. “Tulis ponit sciitcllara,’* says tho Latin, “et nihil 
ponit intus: intorim fabulatur et trnfat et liidificat circiimstantes : 
postek queerit quid est ibi; et apparent denarii. Distribuit et dut 
eircumst.'intibHs. Accipiunt sriitanter; et cum clauserint manuti, 
rrodontcB so habere denurium : po.stoa aporiciites manna nihil inve- 
niunt.” [JSucli a ono lays down a dish, but ho puts nothing in it. lii 
tho mean time ho prates, cheats, and mocks tho sptKitators. Presently 
ho inquires what is there? and a number of pennies appear, which 
lie distributes to the standers-by. They receive them gratefully, 
close their hands, and believe that they hold them fast, by and by 
they open their hands and find nothing.] 

“ Trick after trick deludes tlie train. 

He shakes his bag, and shows all fair, 

His fingers spread, and nothing there. 

Then bids it rain with showers of gold ; 

And now his ivory eggs are told. 
m m m m « * 

A purse sue to a thief exposed ; 

At once his ready fingers closed. 

He opes his fist, the treasure's fied, 

He sees a halter in its stead.” 

Gay’s FaUe9f ed. 1727. 
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TALE XXV. 

OF INGRATITUDE. 

A CEUTAIN noble lady suffered many injuries from a tyran- 
nical king, who laid waste her domains. When the 
particulars of it were communicated to her, her tears 
Sowed fast, and her heart was oppressed with bitterness. 
It happened that a pilgrim visited her, and remained there 
for some time. Observing the poverty to whicli she liad 
been reduced, and feeling compassion for her distresses, ho 
offered to make war in her defence, on eoiidition that, if 
he fell in battle, his staff and scrip should bo retained in 
lier private chamber, as a memorial of his valour, and of 
her gratitude. She faithfully promised compliance with 
his wishes; and the pilgrim, hastening to attack the 
tyrant, obtained a splendid victory. But, in the heat of 
the contest, he was himself mortally wounded. The lady, 
aware of this, did as she promised : the staff and scrip were 
suspended in her chamber. Now, when it was known that 
she had recovered all her lost possessions, three kings made 
largo jjreparations to address, and, as they hojicd, incline 
her to become the wife of one of them. Tlic lady, fore- 
warned of the intended honour, adorned herself with great 
care, and walked forth to meet thorn. 'J’hoy were received 
according to their dignity ; and whilst they remained with 
her, she fell into some perplexity, and said to herself, “If 
these three kings enter my chamber, it will disgrace me to 
suffer the pil^im's staff’ and scrip to remain tli^rc.” She 
commanded them to be taken away ; and thus forget her 
TOWS, and plainly evinced her ingratitude. 

APPLICATION, 

My beloved, the lady is the human soul, and the tyrant 
is the devil, who spoils us of our heavenly inheritance. 
The pilgrim is Christ, who fights for and redeems us ; but, 
forgetm of His services, we receive the devil, the world, 
and the flesh, into the chamber of our souls, and put away 
the memorials of our Saviour’s love. 
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TALE XXVI. 

OF HUMILITY. 

There was a queen who dishonoured herself with a 
servant, and bore him a son. This son, on arriving at 
years of maturity, practised every description of wiclked- 
ness, and conducted himself with the greatest insolence 
toward the prince, his reputed father. The prince, unable 
to account for such perversion of mind, interrogated the 
mother as to the legitimacy of her child ; and finding, by 
her reluctant confession, that he was not his son, though 
loth to deprive him of the kingdom, he ordained that his 
dress, for the time to come, should be of a different texture 
and colour ; one side to be composed of the most ordinary 
materials, and the other of the most valuable: so that 
when he looked upon the baser portion, his pride might be 
abated, and the vicious propensities, in which he had 
indulged, relinquished; on the other hand, when he 
surveyed the more gorgeous part, his hopes might be 
raised, and his spirit animated to goodness. By this 
judicious device, he became remarkable for humility, and 
ever after abandoned his dishonest life. 

APPLICATION, 

My beloved, the queen is any one who commits a 
mortal sin. The worthless side of the garment is our 
fleshly substance ; the other is the soul, by which man is 
class^ with the beings of heaven, and aspires to an 
immortal existence. 


TALE XXVIL 

OF JUST KECJOMFENSi:. 

A VERT rich and powerful emperor had an only datigh^ 
of unoommon beauty. She was oonsigned to the earci of 
fivq soldiers, who were oommonded to be emiatmatiy in 
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arms; and every day a stated sum was paid them out 
of the king’s treasury. Thi« emperor had a seneschal 
whom he greatly favoured ; and a valuable but ferocious 
dog, which it was necessary to confine with triple <diainB, 
since it killed all it could seize. It happened that, as the 
emperor lay in bed, he formed a resolution to proce^ to 
the Holy Land ; and in the morning, when he arose, 
for the seneschal, and said, “ I am about to undertake au 
expedition to Palestine ; to your vigilance I commit my 
only daughter, with the soldiers of her guard. The dog, 
likewise, which I specially value, I entrust to your care ; 
and, on pain of instant death, let there be no deficiency in 
attendance upon my daughter. You shall supply the 
soldiers w’ith all that they require; but observe that 
the dog is securely chained, and fed sparingly, so that his 
ferocity may abato.^* The seneschal approved of all the 
emperor’s injunctions, and promised faithfully to comply 
wifli them ; instead of which he acted in direct opposition. 
The dog was fed with the most unsuitable food, and not 
guarded as ho ought to have been. He denied the neces- 
saries of life to the lady, and robbed the soldiers of their 
pay, who, being needy and unemployed, roamed over the 
country in great distress. As for the poor girl, forsaken 
and destitute, she passed from her chamber into the court*- 
yard of the hall which she occupied, and there wandered 
up and down in sorrow and tears. Now, the dog, whos^ 
savage nature improper aliment had augmented, burst 
by a sudden and violent movement from the bonds that 
enchained him, and tore her limb from limb. When this 
afiSioting circumstance was known in the kingdom, it 
excited universal regret. When the emperor tfeard of his 
daughter’s death, he was deeply moved. The seneschal 
was summoned before him, and asked why the lady had 
been left unprovided for, the soldiers unpaid, and the dog 
improperly fed, contrary to his express command. But 
the man was unable to answer, ana offered not the leUst 
e:i^;tise. The torturers, therefore, were called in ; he was 
hand and and fooij, and thrown into a fiery fux^^, 
Tne emp^ror^s decree gave satisfaction to the whole 
Wpire.* ^ 

* is the twenty^sixth fihiiptei? in War ton ’a Aualyaia* « 
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APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is our Lord Jesus Christ ; the 
fair daughter is the human soul ; the five soldiers are the 
five senses ; and the dog is carnal affections, which disturb 
and slay the spirit. The triple chain is love to God — the 
fear of offending Him, and shame when we have done 
so. The seneschal is any man to whom the care of the 
senses and the guardianship of the soul is committed. 


TALE XXVIII. 

OF THE EXECRABLE DEVICES OF OLD WOMEN. 

In the kingdom of a certain empress there lived a knight, 
who was happily espoused to a noble, chaste, and beautiful 
wife. It happened that he was called upon to take a long 
jouniey, and previous to his departure he said to the lady, 
I leave you no guard but your own discretion ; I be- 
lieve it to bo wdiolly sufficient.” He then embarked with 
his attendants. She meanwhile continued at her own 
mansion, in the daily practice of every virtue. A short 
period had elapsed, when the urgent entreaties of a neigh- 
bour prevailed witli her to appear at a festival ; where, 
amongst otlier guests, was a youth, upon whom the excel- 
lence and beauty of the lady made a deep impression. He 
bec«imo violently enamoured of her, and despatched various 
emissaries to declare his passion, and win her to approve 
his suit. But the virtuous lady received his advances 
with the utmost scorn. This untoward repulse greatly 
disconcerted the youth, and his health daily declined. 
Nevertheless ho visited the lady oft, which availed him 
nothing ; ho was still despised. It chanced that on one 
occasion he went sorrowfully towards the church; and, 
upon the wajr, an old woman accosted him, who by pre- 
tended sanctity had long obtained an undue share of 
reverence and regard. She demanded the cause of the 
youth’s apparent uneasiness. will nothing profit me 
to tell thee,” said he. “ But,” repKed the old woman, *• as 
long as the sick man hides his malady from the physician 
he cannot bo cured ; discover the wound, and it is not 
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impossible but a remedy may be found. With the aid of 
Hoavon I will restore you to health.” Thus ui'ged, the 
youth made known to her his love for the lady. “ Is that 
all ? ” said the beldam — “ return to your homo, I will find a 
medicine that shall presently relieve you.” Confiding in 
her assurances, he wont his way and the other hers. 

It seems she possessed a little dog, which she obliged 
to fast for two sncctissivo days ; on the third, she made broad 
of the flour of mustard, and placed it before the pining 
animal. As soon os it had tiisted the bread, the pungent 
bitterness caused the water to spring into its eyes, and the 
whole of that day tears flowed copiously from tliem. The 
old woman, accompanied by her dog, posted to tho house 
of the lady whom tho young man loved ; and tlie opinion 
entertained of her sanctity secured her an honourable and 
gracious rece2)tion. As they sat together, the lady noticed 
the weeping dog, and was curious to ascertain the cause. 
The crone told her not to inquire, for that it involved a 
calamity too dreadful to communicate. Such a remark, 
naturally enough, excited still more the curiosity of tho 
fair questioner, and she earnestly pressed her to detail tho 
story. This was what tho old hag wanted; she said, 
“ That little dog was my daughter — too good and excellent 
for this world. She was beloved by a young man, who, 
thrown into despair by her cruelty, perished for her love. 
My daughter, as a punishment for her hard-hearted con- 
duct, was suddenly changed into the little dog resjfMJcting 
which you inquire.” Saying these words, a few crocodile 
tears started into her eyes ; and she continued, “ Alas ! 
how often does this mute memorial recall my lo^t daughter, 
once so beautiful and virtuous: now — oh, what is she nowV 
de^aded from tho state of humanity, she exists only to 
pine away in wretchedness, and waste her life in tears. 
She can receive no comfort; and they who would ad- 
minister it can but weep for her distresses, which surely 
are without a parallel.” The lady, astonished and terrifit^l 
at what she heard, secretly exclaimed — “ Alas 1 I too am 
beloved ; and he who loves me is in like manner at tho 
point of death” — and then, instigated by her fears, dis- 
covered the whole circumstance to tho old woman, who 
immediately answered ‘Beautiful lady, do not disregard 
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the anguish of this young man : look upon my tmhajqf^ 
daughter, and be warned in time. As she is, you may be, 
‘^Ohl” returned the credulous lady, ‘‘my good mother, 
counsel me ; what would you have me do ? Not for worlds 
would I become as she is.” “ Why, then,” answered the 
treacherous old woman, “ send directly for the youth, and 
give him the love he covets.” The lady said, “ May I 
entreat your holiness to fetch him : there might be some 
scandal circulated if another went.” “ My dear daughter,” 
said she, “ I suffer with you, and will presently bring him 
hither.” She arose and returned with him ; and thus the 
youth obtained his mistress. And so, through the old 
woman’s means, the lady w’as led to adultery.* 

APPUCATION. 

My beloved, the knight is Christ; the wife is the soul, 
to which God gave free will. It is invited to the feast 
of carnal pleasures, where a youth — that is, the vanity of 
the W'orld — becomes enamoured of it. The old woman is 
the devil ; the dog, the hope of a long life, and the pre- 
sumptuous belief of God’s clemency, which lead us to 
deceive and soothe the soul. 


TALE XXIX. 

OF CORRUPT JUDGMENT. 

An emperor established a law that every judge convicted 
of a partial administration of justice should undergo the 

^ * The demon-hunter in Boccaccio is brought to mind bv this story. 
There the lodVs apprehensions “ grew so powerfully on her, that to 
prevent the like heavy doom from falling on her, she studied (and 
therein bestowed all the night season) how to change her hatred into 
Idud lov% which at length she fully obtained,” — Decameron^ Sth Dhy^ 
Npv, 3* The same story occurs in the 12th chapter of Alphonsus^ 
OMcali It appears in an English garb amongst a oolloo*^ 

tioh of .^Op^s Pablos, published in 1658. Hr. Ellis, or rather Hn 
his Analysis or Alpbonsus (see Ancient Metfiedl Bimanee$% 
has not noticed ^is translation. 

[Mr. Bwan thought At to alter the (tertpiBation ihU stosy^ by 
making the husband return Suddenly aud ld|l hi^ wife aud herioiR^* 
Tto, he thought, “adbrded a better U^bial,” t have omitted hii 
itAea^x^idion.'— Bn.] ^ 
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ieverofit penalties. It happened that a oertcdn j^dge* 
hri^ by a large sum, gave a notoriously corrupt decsiiiBaoit. 
This circumstance reaching the ears of the emperor^ he 
commanded him to be day^. Tho sentence ivas immedi- 
ately executed, and the skin of the culprit nailed upon the 
seat of judgment, as an awful warning to others to avoid 
a similar offence. The emperor afterwards bestowed the 
same dignity upon the son of the deceased judge, and on 
preeonting the appointment, said, “ Thou wilt sit, to ad- 
minister justice, upon the skin of thy delinquent sire : 
should any one incite thee to do evil, remember his fate ; 
look down upon thy father’s skin, lest his fate befal thoo.” 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is Christ ; the unjust judge is 
any evil man, who ought to be flayed — that is, stripped of 
all bad dispositions and humours. The skin nailed to the 
seat of judgment is Christ’s passion, which is a memorial 
to us of what our conduct should be. 


TALE XXX. 

OF OFFENCE AND JUDGMENT. 

A CERTAIN king determined on the occasion of some victory 
to appoint three especial honours, and an equal number of 
disagreeable accompaniments. The first of the honours 
was that the people should meet tho conqueror with 
acclamations and every other testimony of pleasure. The 
seoopd, that all the captives, bound hand and foot, should 
attend the victor’s chariot. The third honour was that, 
enwrapped in the tunic of Jupiter, he should sit upon a 
triumphal car, drawn by four white horses, and be thus 
brought to the capital. But lest these exalted rewards 
should swell the heart, and make the favourite of fortune 
forget his birth and mortal character, three causes of 
ai^^auee were attached to them. a slave sa^ 

hk right hand in the chariot — which se^ed to hint that 
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poverty and nnmeritod degradation were no bars to the 
subsequent attainment of the highest dignities. 4 I'he 
second annoyance was that the slave should inflict up^ 
him several severe blows, to abate the haughtiness which 
the applause of nis countrymen might tend to excite — at 
the same time saying to him, “ Nosco te ipsum ” (that is* 
Jemrvo thyself)^ “ and permit not thy exaltation to render 
tlioo proud. Look behind thee, and remember that* thou 
art mortal.’* Tlio third annoyance was this, that free 
licence was given, upon that day of triumph, to utter the 
most galling reproac'lu^s, and the most cutting sai’casms, 
against the "victor wliile enjoying his tnuiui>h.* 


AITLICATION. 

My beloved, the em2>eror is our heavenly Father; and 
the conqueror our Lord Jesus Christ, who has obtained a 
glorious victory over sin. The first honour tyjnfies His 
entry into Jerusalem, when the people shouted, “ Hosanna 
to the Son of David.” The second, those enslaved by sin. 
The third, ('’hrist’s divinity. The four white horses are 
the four Evangelists. The slave is the worst of the two 
jobbers crucified with our Lord. The second grievance is 
the blows lie received ; and the third, the indignities with 
which lie was overwhelmed. 


TALE XXXI. 

OF THE lUGOUK OF DEATH:. 

We read that at the death of Alexander a golden sepul- 
chre was constructed, and that a number of philosophers 

• Privileges of this kind were permitted to tho Roman slaves, on 
the celebration of their Satumaha. Horace gives us an example 
(Sat ii. 7, 5):- 

“ Age, lihertate Decembri» 

(Qnando ita nugores voluerunt) utere : narra.'* 

Davus spares not liU master ; and in all probability, many a long- 
ireasnred grudge would, on these ocesaioom, be tented in bittereit 
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aSBembled round it. On© said — ** Yesterday, Alexander 
made treasure of gold ; and now gold makes a treasure 
of him.*’ Another observed — “ Yesterday, the whole world 
was not enough to satiate his ambition ; to-day, three or 
four ells of cloth are more than sufficient.” A third said 
— “Yesterday, Alexander commanded the people; to-duy, 
the people command him.” Another said — “ Yesterday, 
Alexander could enfranchise thousands ; to-day, he cannot 
avoid the spear of death,” Another remarked — “ Ycstcr- 
^ day, he pressed the earth ; io-day, it oppresses him.” 
“ Yesterday,” continued another, “ all inoii feared Alexan- 
der ; to-day, men repute liim nothing.” Another said, 
Yesterday, Alexander liad a multitude of friends ; to-chiy, 
not one. Another said, “ Y^esterday, Alexander led on an 
army; to-day, that anny b^ars him to the grave.” 


ArPLICATIOX. 

My iKjlovcd, any one may 1)0 called Alexander who is 
rich and worldly-minded; and to liiin may the observa- 
tions of the philosopher be truly applied. 


TALE XXXII. 

OF GOOD INSriKATION. 

Seneca mentions that in jwisoned bodies, on account of 
the malignancy and coldness of the poison, no worm will 
engender ; but if the body be struck with lightning, in a 
few days it will be full of them.^ 

. • Seneca’s observations are singular : “ Illud inque inter anuotanda 

pofias licet, quod et bominum, et cceterorum aniroalium quee iota sunt, 
caput spectat ad exitum fulminis : quod omnium peronssarum arborum 
contra rulmina hastulcD surgunt. Quid, quod tnalorum serpentium, ct 
aAortiin animalium, quibus mortifera vis inettt, cum fulmino icta sunt, 
TCDcnum omne consumitur ? Unde, Inquit scis ? In venenatis eorpori*^ 
h0 termi» rum natcUur, Fulmine ictd, intra pattern dieti rrtminanV*-~~ 
Nat. Quinst. lib. ii. 31. 

F 
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APPLICATION. 

My belovcci, men oi'o poisoned by sin, and then they 
j^roduco no worm, that is, no virtue ; but stnick with light- 
ning, that is, hij the grace of Qod^ they are fruitful in good 
works. 


TALE XXXIII. 

OF HANGING. 

Valkuius tells ns that a man named raletinus one day 
burst into a flood of tears, and calling his son and his 
neighbours around him, said, “ Alas ! alas I I have now 
growing in my garden a fatal tree, on which my flrst poor 
wife hung herself, then my second, and after that my 
third. Have I not therefore cause for the wretchedness I 
exhibit ? ” “ Truly,” said one wh© was called Arrius, “ I 

marvel that you should weep at such an unusual instance 
of good fortune ! Give mo, I pray you, two or three sprigs 
of that gentle tree, which I will divide wdth my neigh- 
bours, and thereby afford every man an opportunity of 
indulging the laudable wishes of his spouse.” Paletinus 
complied with his friend's request, and over after found 
fhis remarkable tree the most productive part of his 
ostiitc.* 


APPLICATION. 

My lielovcd, the tree is the cross of Christ. The man*s 
three wives aro pride, lusts of the heart, and lusts of the 
eyes, which oumt to be thus suspend^ and destroyed. 
Ho *who solicited a part of the tree is any good Clmstiaa. 

* This curious aueodoto is recorded bv (Uoero, in his seoond book. 
* He O^tore,” fiom whom, probably, Yalerius ALixim^B copied it, if. 
it be4n his work. I cannot find it, 

' sunt etiam, qufo habent suspioionemAidicali abwyaidliaes; 

3 uo in gefierc est illud Hiculh oum lamiUaris quidam querareluiV 
iceret, uxorem suam suspendlsse ee de Bco. Amdba to, iuqui% da im^’ 
isii arborty quoB SSfSei, stirctdos” — ^Idb. ii 278 . ^ . 
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TALE XXXIV. 

bp CONfilDERATION OF LIFE. 

\Vk read tlmt Alexander the Groat was the disciple of 
Aristutlo, &om whose instniotions he derived the greiitest 
advantage. Amongst other important matters, he inquired 
of his master what would profit himself, and at tho same 
time be serviceable to others. Aristotle answered, “ My 
bon, hear with attention ; and if you retain my counsel, 
you will arrive at the greatest honours. There are seven 
distinct points to be regarded. First, that you do not 
overcharge the balance. Secondly, that you do not feed a 
fire with the sword. Thii-dly, gird not at tho crown ; nor. 
Fourthly, eat the heart of a little bird. Fifthly, when you 
have once commenced a proper undertaking, never tura 
fi*om it. Sixthly, walk not in tho high-road ; and, 
Seventhly, do not allow a prating swallow to possess 
your eaves.** Tho king caremlly considered the moaning 
of these enigmatical directions ; and, observing them, ex- 
jKsrienced their utility in his subsequent life.* 


APRLICAnON, 

My beloved, tho balance is human life; do not over- 
charge it, but weigh everything accurately, and deliberate 
upon what you do. As in tho fable of the vulture. A 
vulture swooping uj)on her prey, struck it with her taloUs. 
After it was killed, she first endeavoured to carry off tho 
whole ; but finding this beyond her power, she tore off as 
much as she could fiy away with, and left the remainden 
bdiind. “ Do not feed a fire with the sword,*^ — that is, 
provoke not anger with sharp words. “ Gird not at the 
crown,’* — that is, respect the established laws. “ Eat not 

# ^ This, I think, Is from the Seobvta SscRETOBUif. Aristotle, foi 
two reasons, was a popular character in the dark ages. He was iho 
father of their philosophy ; and bad been the preceptor of Alexander 
the Great, one of the principal heroes of romance. Nor was Aristotle 
without his romantio history ; in which he fafis in lore with 
a maoeh of Greece, who quickly confutes his subtlest syllogisms.'* 
-^WAIITDS. 
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the heart of a little bird,” which being weak and timid, 
becomes not the condition of a Christian man. “When 
you have commenced a befitting design, do not turn from 
it,” — and especially, having begun repentance, persevere to 
the end. A viper, wishing to espouse a kind of cel called 
the lamprey, was rejected by the latter, because of the 
poison it conveyed* The viper, determining to carry its 
object, retired to a secret place and cast up the venom ; but 
after the nuptials were solemnized, went back to the place 
where the virus was deposited, and resumed the whole. In 
like manner do all sinners. They are awhile penitent, but 
soon return to their vomit — that is to their sins. “ Walk 
not by the high-road,” — which is the road of death. “ Per- 
mit not a prating swallow to possess your caves,”— that is, 
suffer not sin to dwell upon thy heart. 


TALE XXXV. 

OF TEACE, REFORMATION, ETC. 

In the lionuin annals wo road that it was customary, when 
])oace was established between noblemen who had Icon at 
variance, to ascend a lofty mountain, and take with them 
ft lamb, which they sacrificed in pledge of complete re- 
union ; thereby intimating, that as they then poured forth 
the blood of the lamb, so should his blood bo poured forth, 
who infringed the smallest article of that solemn compact. 

APPUCATION. 

]\ry beloved, the noblemen are God and man ; and the 
lamb is Christ. 
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TALE XXXVI. 

OF The course of human life. 

We are told of a certain king who, beyond all other 
things, wished to make himself acquainted with the nature 
of man. Now, in a remote part of his kingdom, there dwelt 
a famous philosopher, by whoso great science many sur- 
prising mysteries were expounded. When the king heard 
of his celebrity, ho despatched a messenger to him to com- 
mand his immediate appearance at court. The philosopher 
willingly complied with the king’s wish. On his reaching 
the palace, the royal inquirer thus addressed him: “Master, 
I have hoard much of your extraordinary wisdom, and pro- 
found research into natural phenomena. I would myself 
bear testimony to the truth of the general report. In tlio 
first place, tell me what is man ? ” The philosopher an- 
swered, “ Man is a wretched thing : this is his loginning, 
middle, and end. There is no truth so apparent; and 
therefore Job said, ‘ Man that is born of a woman is full of 
miseries.* Look upon liim at his birth ; ho is poor and 
powerless. In the middle period of liis life, you will find 
the world attacking him, narrowdng his comlbrts, and con- 
tributing to the eternal reprobation of his soul. If you 
review the end, you will mark the earth opening to receive 
him I And then, 0 king I what becomes of the pomp of 
your regal establishment — of the pride of your worldly 
glory?** “ Master,** said the king, “I will ask you four 
questions, which if you resolve well and wisely, I will 
elevate you to wealth and honour. My first cfemand is, 
What is man ? My second. What is he like ? The third, 
Where is he? and the fourth. With whom is he associ- 
ated?” The philosopher replied,* “ At your first question, 
my lord, I cannot but laugh. You ask, * What is man ? * 
Why, what is he but the slave of death — ^tho ^uest of the 
place he dwells in — a traveller hastily journeying to a dis- 
tant land ! Ho is a slave, because he is subject to the hand 

• [I’he epe^h here began by the philosopher is not completed, 
and gradually bccomoB nothing more tnan a moralization, Perha|i8 
a paH of the origitutl is lost, and the sx>eoch has become confused and 
blended with the moralization.— En.] 
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of the tomb ; death fetters him, sweem off from the BOene 
o ven the memorials of his name, ana causes his days to 
drop away, like the leaves in autumn. But according to 
his desert will ho be rewarded or punished. Again, man 
is the ‘ guest of the place he dwells in,’ for he lingers a few 
short hours, and then oblivion covers him os with a gar- 
ment. He is also a * a traveller journeying to a distant 
laud.’ Ho passes on, sleepless and watchful, with scarce a 
moment given him to snatch the means of subsistence) and 
discharge the relative duties of his station. Death hurries 
him away. How much, therefore, are wo called upon to 
provide every re<xuisite for the journey — that is, the vir- 
tues which beseem and support the Christian. To your 
second question, * What is man like ? ’ I answer that he 
resembles a sheet of ice, which the heat of noon certainly 
and rapidly dissolves. Thus man, mixed up of gross and 
elementary particles, by the fervour of his own imdnnities, 
quickly falls into conniption. Moreover, he is like an 
apple hanging upon its parent stem. The exterior is foir, 
and promises a rich maturity — but there is a wonn preying 
silently within : ero long it drops to the earth, perforated 
and rotten at the core.* Whence, then, arises human 
pride ? The tliird query is, ‘ Whore is man ? ’ I reply, in a 
state of multifarious war, for he has to contend against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. Your fourth demand was, 
‘ With whom is ho associated ? ’ With seven troublesome 
companions, which oontimially beset and torment him« 
Those are, hunger, thiret, heat, cold, weariness, infirmity, 
and deatli. Arm, tlierefore, the soul against the devil, the 
world, and the flesh, whose wars are divers sodnetiv© 
temptations. Various preparations are needful for an 
effectual resistance. The flesh tempts us with voluptuous* 
ness ; the world, by the gratifications of vanity ; and the 
devil, by the suggestions of pride. If, then, the flesh 
tempt thee, remember that, though the day and the hour 
be unknown,^ it must soon return into its primitive dust I 
andr remember yet more, that eternal pniushment 

* An evil ao^ prodiKiiiig hoi/ witness, 

Iflf like ft viUftin with a sttdling cheek; 

A ^diodlif roiUm mt 0yo hearts* 

imsK, AfercA. t/ Fait^ Aet i Se. & 
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tliy dereliction from virtue. So, in tho second ctepter of 
the Book of Wisdom, ‘ Our hody shall become dnst and 
ashes/ It follows that, after these passages of mortal life, 
oblivion shall bo our portion — wo and our deeds alike 
shall bo forgotten. The recollection of this will often 
oppose a barrier to temptation, and prevent its clinging 
"With fatal tenacity to tho heart. If the vanity of the 
world allure thee, reflect ujion its ingratitude, and thou 
wilt be little desirous of becoming bound to it. And 
though thou shouldst dedicate thy whole lifo to its scr- 
■Vico, it will permit thee to carry oft' nothing but thy sins. 
This may bo exemplified by tho fable of the partridge. A 
partridge, anxious for the safety of licr young, on tho 
approach of a sportsman, ran iKjforo him, feigning herself 
wounded, in order to dniw him from her nest. Tho 
sportsman, crediting this appearance, eagerly followed. 
But she lured him on, until lio had entirely lost sight 
of tho nest, and then rapidly flow away. Thus tho 
sportsman, deceived by the bird’s artifice, obtained only 
his labour for his pains.* So it is with tlio world. Tlio 
sportsman who approaches tho nest is tho good Christian, 
who acquires food and clothing by the sweat of his brow. 
The world calls, and holds out the temptation, which his 
frailty cannot resist. She tells him that if he follow h(jr, 
he will attain the desire of his heart. Thus he is gradually 
removed from works of goodness, and follows the vanities 
of this world. Death comes and bears on his pale steed 
tho deceived and miserable man, since lie neither lias those 
worldly goods he sought nor the fi-uit of good w'orks. 800 
how the world rewards its votaries ! t 80, in 4he second 
chapter of James, “ The whole world is placed in evil ; is 
composed of the pride of life,” &c. In the third place, if 
the devil tempt thee, remember Christ’s sorrows and suffer- 
ings — a thought which pride cannot surely resist. “ Put 

* This fable of the partridge is popular; but it seems more 
f^plicable to the loqymng. 

t Here is a remarkable coincidonce or plagiarism. Pope has 
gireu a complete and hteral versioti of the passage in this moral. 

**Eeee quomodo mundiu sitis serviteribus reddit meroedem/’ 

“ Bee Ime the world 4U actmuw reicarde I ** 

Moral “ On tlic Character of Wi6mcn ” 
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on,” says the apostle, “ the whole armour of Qod, that ye 
may stand fast.” Solinus • tells us (speaking of the won- 
ders of the world) that Alexander had a certain horse 
which ho called Bucephalus. When this animal was 
armed, and prepared for battle, ho would permit no one 
but Alexander to mount ; and if another attempted it, ho 
presently threw him. But in the trappings of peace, he 
made no resistance, mount him who would. Thus a man, 
armed by the j^assion of our Lord, receives none into his 
heart but God ; and if the temptations of the devil strive 
to sit there, they are cast violently down. Without this 
armour, it is open to every temptation. Let us then study 
to clothe ourselves with virtue, that we may at length 
come to the glory of God. 


TALE XXXVII. 

OF LIFTINO UP THE MIND TO HEAVEN. 

Ih.iNY t uieiitioiis the story of an eagle that had built her 
nest upon a lofty rock, whose young a kind of serpent 
called PernaX attempted to destroy. But finding that 
they were beyond her reach, she stationed herself to wind- 
ward and emitted a largo quantity of poisonous matter, so 
as to infect the atmosphere and poison the young birds. 
But the eagle, led by the unerring power of instinct, took 
this precaution. She fetched a peculiar sort of stone called 
Achates,^ which she deposited in that quarter of the nest 

• Soliuus wrote De Mirahilibits MundL IIo was a Latin 
grammarian ; but tlio period in which ho floarished is doubtful. 
Morori says his work was entitled Folyhutor, “qui est un recueil 
des choses les plus memorablcs qu’on voit en divers pais.^’ 

t 'This story does not appear in Pliny. 

J There is no such monster in Pliny. He uses the word for a 
scion or graft, book 17, c. x., and it also signifies a kind of eheil-fisb, 
according to Basil. — Fabsr. 

§ Achates is the Latin name for agate. Found it Was first la 
Bioilie, near unto a river called likewise Achates ; but afterwards in 
ipany other places.* * * § ’ “People are persuaded that it availeth much 
against the sting of venomous spiders and scorpions : which propertie 
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which woe opposite to the wind ; and the stone, by virtue 
of certain occult properties which it possessed, prevented 
the malicious intentions of the serpent from taking effect. 

AJ*rLlCATlON, 

My beloved, the eagle is -any man of quick perception 
and aspiring mind. The young birds are good works, 
which the devil — that is, the serpent — endeavours to 
destroy by temptation. Tho rock on which the eagle built 
is Christ. 


TALE XXXVIII. 

OF THE PRECAUTION NECESSARY TO PREVENT 
ERROR. 

In tho reign of tho Emperor Henry II., a certain city was 
besieged by its enemies. Before they liad reached its walls 
a dove alighted in the city, around wliose neck a letter 
was suspended, which bore tho following inscription : — 
“ The generation of dogs is at hand ; it will prove a 
quarrelsome breed; procure aid, and defend yourselves 
resolutely against it.” 


APPLICATION. * 

My beloved, tho dove is the Holy Spirit, which thus 
descended on Christ. 

I could very well believe to bo iu the Sicilian agaihs, for that 80 scone 
as scorpions come within the aire, and breath of the said province of 
yieilie, as venomous as they bee otherwise, they die thereupon.’* In 
Persia, they ore persuaded, that a perfume or agathes tometh away 
tempests and ail extraordinarie impressions of the aire, os also staieth 
the violent streame and rage of rivers. But to know which be proper 
for this purpose, they use to cast them into a cauldron of se^hing 
water : for if they coolo the same, it is an argument that they bee 
right ’ —PuKT, N<U» Hi$t, xxxvii. 10. 
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TALE XXXIX. 

OF RECONCILIATION BETWEEN GOD AND MAN. 

The Koman annals say, sucli discord existed l)etvvecn two 
brothers, that one of them maliciously laid wasto tho lands 
of tho other. The Emperor Jnli us* having heard of this, 
determined to punish tho offender capitally. Tho latter, 
therefore, understanding what was mc^itat^, went to the 
brother whom ho had injured, and besought forgiveness ; 
at tho samo time requesting that ho would screen him from 
tho emperor’s vengeance. But they who were present at 
tho interview rebuked liim, and declared that lie deserved 
punishment, not pardon. I’o which he from whom for- 
giveness was asked made tho following reply : “ That 
prince is not worthy of regard who in war assumes the 
gentleness of a lamb, but in peace puts on tho ferocity of a 
lion. I Although my brother should not incline towards 
mo, yet will I endeavour to conciliate him. For tho 
injury ho did mo is sufficiently avenged now that ho in 
asking for jiardon.” And thus he restored peace between 
tho enraged emperor and his brother. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, these two brothers are the sons of GchI 
and man ; l>e tween whom there is discord as often as man 
commits a mortal sin, Tho emperor is God. 

• “Wg must not forget that there was the romance of Miu9 
Cstmr. And I believe Antony and Cleopatra were more known 
characters in the dark ages than is commonly supposed. Shakspeare 
is thought to have formeil his play on this story from North’s transla- 
tion of Amjoi'h unauthentit Freueh Plutarch, publulied at Londmn 
in im” 

) From such sources, in all probability^ the monks decided the littio 
tiiey linew of the ChssrA Bomahosuk, 

t ** In peace, tbere’a nothing so becomes a man. 

As modest stillness and humility : 

Bht when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

^ Then imitate the action of the tiger.** 

SUAKISPEAIIE, JTrti. F. Act ill. Si. t 
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TAI.E XL. 

OP THE MEAJ5UBE OF TEMPTATION, AND OP SmifL. 

Macrobius relates * that a certain knight, in consequence 
of something he had witnessed, suspected liis wife of trani^- 
ferring her affections from himself to another. Ho inter- 
rogatoi her on the sulrject, hut she firmly denied it. Xot 
satisfied with her asseverations, tho knight inquired for a 
cunning clerk ; and having found such as ho wanted, ho 
proposed to him tho question which disturbed his resl. 
The clerk answered, “ Unless I am permitted to see and 
converse with the lady, I cannot take upon me to decide.” 
“ I praj*" you, then,” said the knight, “ dine with me to- 
day, and I will give you tho opportunity you roquiro,” 
Accordingly the clerk went to the knight’s house to dinner. 
Tho meal being conchided, our clerk entered into conver- 
sation with tho suspected lady, and spoke to her on various 
topics. This done, he took hold of her hand ; and, as if 
accidentally, pressed his finger upon her pulse. Then, in 
a careless tone, adverting to tho person whom she was 
presumed to love, her puls© immediately quickened to a 
surprising degree, and acquired a feverish heat. By and 
by th© clerk mentioned her husband, and spoke of him in 
much the same way as he had done of the other ; when 
th© motion of her pulse abated, and its heat was entirely 
lost. 'Whereby ho plainly perceived that her affections 
were alienated ; and, moreover, that they were placed upon 
the vety person respecting whom she had been acensc^d. 
Thus, by tho management of a learned clork,^ the knight 
ascertained tho truth of his suspicion. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the knight is Christ, who, having warr^ 
ip our behalf against the devil, was joined to tho soul i^ 
baptism, which is emblemed by the wife. That wife too 
often regards another — ^that is, the world. As tho motion 
of the pulse revealed the lady’s attachm^t, so does the 
beating of the heart our loya of worldly vanities, 

* Macrobius, I beUeve, famishes no relation resembling tlm 
prosed ^ ^or is It l&ely, pefrhat»8. 
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TALE XLT. 

OF THE CONQUESTS AND CHARITY OF OUR tORt). 

CosDRAS, king of the Athenians,* having declared war 
against the Dorians, assembled an army, and despatched 
messengers to the oracle of Apollo, to ascertain the fortune 
of tho engagement. The god answered that, unless ho 
himself fell by the sword of the enemy, he should not win 
tho battle. Tho Dorians, also, understanding the response 
of tho oracle, strictly enjoined their soldiers to spare tho 
life of Cosdras; but the king, disguising himself, cut his 
way into tho heart of the hostile army. One of their sol- 
diers seeing this, pierced him to tho heart with a lance. 
Thus, bv the sacrifice of his own life, he rescued his people 
from the hands of their enemies, and his death was 
bewailed not less by the adverse host than by his own 
subjects. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, thus did our blessed Lord, by the pre- 
determined counsel of God, die to liberate mankind from 
their worst enemies. As Cosdras changed his regal state 
for the humiliating garb of a servant, so did Christ put on 
mortality, and by His death triumphed over our demoniacal 
foes. 


TALE XLIL 

OP WANT OP CHARITY. 

Valerius records t that he once saw in the city of Home a 
very lofty column, on which were inscribed four letters, 
thi*ee times repeated — three P’s, throe S’s, three R’s, and 

V ** By Co9dTM is meant Ck)i)Bus, the last king of Athens. See 
Jnsfcht ii. oh. 6 and 7. 

[It is curious that the Greek history of the Gesta should be so 
much more accurate than its Roman history. Comp, the story of 
Bema rains, Tale XXL — En.] , 

f There is no foundation in Valerius Jtlaximus for this story. 
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throe F’s. Wlien the letters had attracted attontiou, ho 
exclaimed, “ Woo, woo ; I see confusion to the city.” The 
nobles, hearing what had been done, said to him, “ Master, 
let us understand thy conceit.” Ho answered, “ The mean 
ing of the inscription is this : • Pater pa trim perditur.* 
[Tho father of his country is lost.] ‘ Sapiontia secum sus- 
tollitur.* [Wisdom has departed witli him.] ‘ limuit 
regca Eomas.' [Tho kings of Romo ixinslu] ‘Foito, 
llamma, fame.’ ” [By the sword, by fire, by famine.] Tho 
event afterwards fully approved tho voracity of tho pre- 
diction. 


APPLICATIOy. 

My beloved, spiritually speaking, tho father of his 
country is charity, which is tho result of lovo to God ; 
when that is lost, wisdom also departs. Hcnco, tho kings 
of tho earth fall ; and the sword, fire, and dearth devour 
mankind, 


TALE XLIIL 

OF CHRIST, WHO, BY HIS PASSION, DELIVERED US 
FROM HELL. 

In tho middle of Romo there was once an immense cliasin, 
which no human efforts could fill up. Tho gods being 
questioned relative to this extraordinary circumstance, 
made answer that, unless a man could bo found who 
would voluntarily commit himself to tho guff, it would 
remain unclosed for over. Proclamations wore sent forth, 
signifying that he who -was willing to offer himself a 
sacrifice for tho good of his country should appear — 
but not a man ventured to declare himself. At length 
Marcus Aurelius * said, ** If yo will permit me to live as I 
please during the space of one whole year, I will cheerfully 
surrender myself, at the end of it, to the yawning chasm.” 

* Marcus Curtius was the name of the youth who devoted himself, 
occordiug to Roman history. The oondition upon which the sacrifice 

was to be performed is purely monastic. 
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The Romans assented with jojr^ and Auselins indulged 
that year in every wish of his heart* Then, mounting ^ 
noble steed, he rode furiously into the abyss, which imme- 
diately closed over him, 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, Romo is the world, in the centre of which, 
heforo the nativity of Christ, was the gulf of hell, yawn- 
ing for our immortal souls. Christ plunged into it, and by 
so doing ransomed the human race. 


TALE XLIV. 

OF ENVY. 

Before Til)eriiis ascended the throne, ho was remarkable 
for his wisdom. His clomienco was brilliant, and his 
military operations invariably successful. But when he 
became emperor his nature seemed to have undergone a 
])orfcct revolution. All martial enterprises were aban- 
doned, and the nation groaned beneath his relentless and 
})or6ovcring tyranny. He put to death his own sons, and 
therefore it was not to bo expected that ho should spare those 
of others. The patricians threatened, and the people cursed 
him. Formerly he had been noted for temperance, but 
now ho showed himself the most intemperate of a dissolute 
age ; insomuch that he obtained the sumamo of Bacchus,* 
It happened that a certain artificer fabricated a plaj^ 
of glass, which, being exhibited to the emperor, 
attempted, but ineffectually, to break it. It bent, however, 
beneath his efforts, and the artificer, applying a b&mu^r 
and working upon the ^lass as upon copper, prea^ntl^ 
fostorpd it to its level. Tiberius inquired by what art .tk^ 
was effeetjed; and the other replied that it was & secret 

* Ihe orgies of Tiberiaci might (Qualify hha for thi^ title; but it 
does not appear that it iras over conferred. 6oneca said pleapoptbr 
af this emperor, that ^he nerer hut once; and onco 

ttts all tiB life.’’ V : : ’ 
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flat lo be dieolosed* Immediately ho was ordered to the 
block, tho emperor allofi^in^ that if such an art should 
be practised, gold atid wlver would l)o rockojicd as 
nothing.* 


APPUCATtON, 

My beloved Tiberius is any man who in poverty id 
humble and virtuous, but raised to afiluenoe forgets every 
honest feeling. Tho artificer is any poor man who prosento 
the rich with unacceptable gifts, 

* “ TbiB piece of history, which appears also in Cornelius Agrippa 
Ds Vanitate SciENTiAauM, is taken from Fliny. or rather from his 
transcriber Isidore.' Pliny, in relating this story, says that the 
temperature of glass, so as to render it flexible, was discovered under 
the reign of Til^rius. 

the same chapter Pliny ohservoB that gloss is susceptible of 
all colours. *Fit et album, et murrhenum, out hyocinthos sapphi- 
rosque imitatum, et omnibus aliis coloribus. Nec ost alia nune 
materia sequacior, aut etiam picturm accomiriodatior. Maximus tamon 
Aouor in oandido.’* But the Boinatts, as tho last sentouoo partly 
proves, probably never used any coloured glass for windows. The 
first notice of windows of a church mode of coloured gloss occurs in 
Ohtouiclos quoted by Muratori. In the year 802 a pope built a 
cJiurch at Rome, and ‘ fenestras ex vitro diversis coloribus conolusit 
ntqne decora vit.* And in 85G ho produces ‘fenestra vero vitrefs 
coloribus,* Ac. This, howoTor, was a sort of Mosaic in glass. To 
express figures in glass, or what wo now call the art of paintiug in 
glass, was a very different work: and I believe 1 can show it was 
brought from Constantin^e to Borne before tho tenth century, with 
other ornamental arts. Guicciardini, who wrote about 1560, in his 
JJeK^atione de iutti PacBt Bassi, ascribes the invention of baking 
odours in glass for ohurch-lrindows to the Nethcrlanders^ but ho does 
not mention the period, and 1 think ho must be mistaken. It is 
ceetidn thts art owed much to tho laborious and mechanical 
gdhius of the Germans ; and, in particular, their deep researches and 
experimeuts in chemist, which they cultivated in tho dark ages 
with the most indefatigable assiduity, must have greatly assisted Its 
operatioiis. I could give very early anecdotes of this art in England.** 
-^Wabtok. 

^ Isidore won t favourite refieilory of the Middle Ag<«s. 

* l*uxT, .Vttt ffut. xxxri. 2S. 
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TALE XLV. 

OF THE GOOD, WHO ALONE WILL ENTER THE KINGDOM 
OF HEAVEN. 

Tiikuk was a wise and rich king who possessed a beloved, 
but not a loving wife. She had three illegitimate sons, 
wlio proved nngi'ateful and rebellious to their reputed 
l>arent.* In duo time she brought forth another son, 
whoso legitimacy was undisputed ; and after arriving at a 
good old ago, ho died, and was buried in the royal sepul- 
chre of his fathers. Hut the death of the old king caused 
groat strife amongst his surviving sons, about the right of 
succession. All of them advanced a claim, and none would 
relinquish it to the other ; the three first presuming upon 
their priority in birth, and the last upon his legitimacy. 
In this strait, they agreed to refer the absolute decision of 
their cause to a certain honourable knight of the late king. 
When this person, therefore, heard their difference, ho 
said, “ Follow my advice, and it will greatly benefit you. 
Draw from its sepulchre the body of the deceased monarch ; 
jircparc, each of you, a bow and single shaft, and whoso- 
ever transfixes the heart of his father shall obtain the 
kingdom.” The counsel was approved, the body was 
taken from its repository and bound to a tree. The arrow 
of the first son wounded the king’s right hand — on which, 
as if the contest were determined, they proclaimed him 
heir to the throne. But the second arrow w’ent nearer, 
and entered the mouth ; so that he, too, considered himself 
the undoubted lord of the kingdom. However, the third 
perforated the heart itself, and consequently imagined that 
Ids claim was fully decided, and his succession sure. It 
now came to the turn of the fourth and last son to shoot ? 
but he broke forth into a lamentable cry, and with eyes 
swimming in tears, said, “Oh! my poor father; have I 
then lived to see you the victim of an impious contest — 

* It is stated in the first hodk of Herodotus that the Persians 
considered a rebellious son undoubtedly illegitimate. This is another 
strong proof of the oriental structure of these stories. See Tales 
IX. and XXVI. 
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thine own offspring laceri»ce thy unconsciotis clay ? — Far, 
oh ! far be it from mo to strike thy venerated form, whether 
living or dead.” No sooner had he ntterod theso words, 
than the nobles of tho malm, together with tlio whole 
l)eoplo, unanimously elected him to tho tlirono ; and de- 
priving the three barbarous wretches of their rank and 
wealth, oxixjllod thorn for ever from the kingdom.^ 


APrncATiox. 

bi^lovcd, that wise and rich king is tho King of 
kings and liord of lords, who joined Uimsclf to our IIcnIi, 
us to a Ix^loved wife. Ihit going after otlicr gods, it forgot 
tlie love duo to Him in return, and brouglit fortli l)y an 
illicit connection, thi*oe sons, viz. Fagans, Jews, and Here- 
tics. Tho first wounded tlio riglit hand — tliat is, tho 
doctrine of Clirist by persecutions. Tho second, tho 
moutli — when they gave Christ vinegar and gall to drink ; 
and tho third wounded, and contiimo to wound, tlio heart 
— while they strive, by every sophistical objecti(ui, to 
deceive tho faithful. Tho fourth son is any good Christian. 


TALE XLVI. 

OF 3IOBTAL SINS. 

Julius relates that in tho month of May a cojtain man 
entered a grove, in which stood seven beautiful trees in 
loaf. The leaves so much attracted him, that ho collected 
more than he had strength to carry. On this, three men 
camo to his assistance, who led away both tlie man and 
the load beneath which ho lal)oured. As he went out ho 
fell into a deep pit, and tho extreme weight upon his 
fihotilders sank him to tho very bottom. Tho same author 

* This tale, containing: an ap^l to natural affection, in all 
takes its rise from the judgment of Solomon. But whether 
or not, the analogy ia aufficiontly striking to betray its Fiostem 
derivation. 
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also relates, iu his history of auim^ls, that if, after o crow, 
had built her noet, you wished to hinder her from hatching 
her eggs, place between tho bark and the tree a quantity 
^)f pound^ glass ; * and as long as it remained m that 
situation, she would never bring ofT her young. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the grove is tho world, wherein are many 
trees, pleasant indeed to tho eye, but putting forth only 
mortal sins. With these man loads himself. Tho throe 
men who brought assistance, are the devil, the world, 
and the flesh ; tho pit is hell. Again, tlio crow is the 
devil ; tho nest tho heart ; which he too frequently in- 
habits. The pounded glass is tho remembrance of our 
latter end, the tree is the soul, and tho bark is the human 
body. 


TALE XLVII, 

OF THREE KINGS. 

A Danish king had the greatest reverence for tho three 
Eastern potentates t whom tho star led to Jerusalem on 
tho nativity of our blessed Lord ; and he -was usually in 
tho habit of invoking them to his aid upon any dilemma. 
Th(^ pious king set out with a great company to Cologne, 
where tho bodies of these siuntod kings are preserved with, 
great splendour, taking with him three golden crowns, con- 
stnictod after a wonderful and royal fashion. Besides this, 
ho distributed more than six thousand marks to the church 
and to tlio poor, thus leaving an example of faith to Ids 
people. As he returned to his own domimons, he feiiinto 
a dmp sleep ; and dreamt that he beheld the throe Hugs 
bearing upon their heads the crowns he had lately pre* 

• Cimre»; athe^ of gloss. 

t We have here a oxucious iastanee of the auomalcms futradnolloi! 
of saints. The thjee Magi one ironla hare thought not exa^ 
fitted for the Christian calendar. 
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senicd^ &om issued dazzling iuatro. 

aptiea^d to address him in tnm. The first and the 
older of the three said, “ My brother, thou luist happily, 
arrived hither, and happily shalt thou return.’^ The next 
said, “ Thou hast offered much, but more shalt thou carry 
back with thee.** The third said, “ My brother, thou art 
faithful; therefore with us shalt thou conjointly roim 
in heaven at the end of twenty-three years.** Then the 
elder presented to him a pyx ^ filled with gold — “Kecuivo,** 
said ho, “ a treasury of wisdom, by which thou wilt judge 
thy people with equity.** The second presented a pyx of 
myrrh, and said, “ Receive the myrrh of prudence, which 
will bridle the deceitful workings of the flesh : for he best 
governs who is master of himself.** The third brought a 
pyx full of frankincense, saying, Receive the frank- 
incense of devotion and clemency; for thus shalt thou 
relievo and soothe the wretched. And as the dew 
moistens the herbage and promotes a large increase of 
fertility, so the clemency of a king lifts him to the stars.” t 
The sleeping monarch, surprised at the distinctness and 
singularity of his vision, suddenly awoke, and found the 
pyxes, with their rich contents, deposited by his side. 
Returning to his own kingdom, he devoutly fulfilled 
the purport of his dream, and on the Conclusion of the 
period foretold, he was worthy to possess an everlasting 
throne. 


APPLICATION. 


My beloved, tho Danish king is any good Christian 
who brings three crowns to throe holy kings — that is, 
to tho Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Those crowns are 


a box. wi^os quod noman buxutu 

significat, unde et pyxidem buxtthm Itali vooant.’* — Fab. Tubs. The 
Homan Oatholios put the Host into this Jbdnd of box. 

t Xhe Latin original is as follows: ^^Sioui ros herbam irrigat ut 
orea^: ^0 dulpU clemontia re^s usque ad sydera provehit et 
exaluv '^hieh coincides remarkably with a passage in the 


^ ^^The qiuil% of merey is Aot stndned; 

^ dncmietlL a$ lAs g0»i2a mw/rm heaven^ 
Vpon^fmehenmh/*--^A^ Hi, So. L 
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faitfi, liupo, and charity. The pyx of gold is a heart full 
of virtues; that of myrrh typifies repentance; and the 
jiyx of frankinoenso denotes tho grace of God. 


TALE XLVIII. 

OF THE END OF SINNERS. 

Lionvsius records that wlien Porillus desired to Ixjcomo 
an artificer of PJialaris, a cruel and tyrannical king who 
depopulated tho kingdom of Agrigontum, and was guilty 
of many dreadful excesses, ho j^rcsentod to him, already 
too well skilled in cruelty, a brazen bull, which ho had 
just constructed. In ono of its sides there was a secret 
door, by which thoso who were sentenced should enter 
and be burnt to doatli. Tho idea was that tho sounds 
lu’oduocd by the agony of tho sufferer confined within 
should resemble tho roaring of a bull; and thus, while 
nothing human struck the ear, the mind should bo unim- 
pressed by a feeling of mercy. The king highly applauded 
tho invention, and said, “ Friend, the value of thy industiy 
is yet untried : more cruel even than the people account 
me, thou thyself shalt be tho first victim.” Indeed, there 
is no law more equitable than that “ tho artificer of death 
should perish by his own devices,’' as Ovid * has observed. 


APPLIOATION. 

My beloved, the sufferer is any evil- worker who will 
finally suffer for the exertion of his iniquitous practioes. 

-“Neque enim lex eequior ulla, 

Qaluu necis artificee arte perire 8u&.” 

JOe Arte Amandi. 

[The edition from which Mr. Swan translated read Quidins here, 
and he allowed this manifest error to stand. It is easy to see how 
it crept into the text. Q and O are very much alike in Black Letter, 
and V of oonxse appeared as «. All the best editions, except 
printed at Hi^genau in IS 17, read Oa^ins. — BhO 
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TALE XLIX. 

OF THE ILLUSIONS OF THE DEVIL* 

PauIus, the historian of the Longobardi,* relates that 
Conan, king of the Hungarians, was besieging a castle in 
the town of Julius,! called Sondat. Rosimila, the duchess of 
that place, had four sons and two daughters. When she per- 
ceived that Conan was a wonderfully handsome man, she 
sent him a secret message, saying, “ If you will take mo 
to wife I will surrender the castle to you.‘* The king 
acquiesced and the castle was given up; but the sons, 
indignant at the treacherous conduct of their mother, fled 
together. Conan, however, adhering to his promise, married 
the duchess on the following day. But the next morning 
after the nuptials, ho delivered her to twelve Hungarian 
soldiers, to be publicly abused and mocked ; and on the 
third day, he commanded her tp be stabbed, and transfixed 
from the throat downward, observing, “ that a wife who 
betrayed her country to gratify her evil passions, ought 
to possess such a husband.’* 

APPLICATION, 

My beloved, Conan is the devil, who besieged a castle, 
that 18, the human heart. Kosifnila is any woman who 
wanders from the path of rectitude. The children are 
those virtues which leave the breast when evil enters ; and 
the Hungarian soldiers are the vices into which it falls. 

♦ “PauluB, that is, Paulus Diaconus, the historian of OieXongobards, 
is quoted. He was chauoeller of Desiderius, the last kini^ of the 
Lolhbards ; with whom ho was taken captive by Charlemagne. The 
history here referred to is entitled Gksta Longobaudobum.” — Wabton. 

t Warton calls it Foro~Juli^'* because the Latin is ^^inforo JuliV* 
In all probability the same plaoo is meant as in the following extract 
from the old play of Promos ad Cassandra: — “In the cytie of Juno 
(sometime under the dominion of Corvinus, king of Umgarie^ and 
Moemia);* &c. 1578. 

[The name of the town here spoken of is Forum Julil (compare 
our Marhet Drayton, Marhet Bosworth, &o.), and consequently Warton 
is more nearly right in his writing of it than Hr. 8wan. There were 
two towns of this name, one the modem Fr^jus near the mouth of the 
Argens, in the sonth of France, the other (Cividad di Friuli) About 
ftrty miles north-west from Trieste 
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^ TALE L. 

OF PHAISE DUE TO X JUST JUDGE. 

Valerius informis that the Emperor Zelongus made a law 
by which, if any one abused a -virgin, he shotild lose both 
liis eyes. It happened that his only son trespassed in this 
manner with the daughter of a certain widow, who imme- 
diately hastened into the presence of the emperor, and 
spoke thus : “ My Lord, you have righteously decreed 
tnat ho wlio defiles a virgin shall lose his sight. Yotir 
Only son has dishonoured my daughter ; command him to 
be pu ni shed These words greatly distressed the emperor, 
but ho gave instant orders respecting the punishment ot 
his son. On this, two noblemen observed : “ The yonUg 
man is your only child, and heir to the throne : it were 
impious if for this he should lose his eyes.” The emperor 
answered, “ Is it not evident to you that I myself ordained 
this very law ? disgraceful as the occasion is, it may break 
my heart, but not my resolution. My son has b^n the 
first to transgress the law, and therefore shall be the first 
to undergo the penalty.’* “Sire,” said the nobleman, 
“ let US implore you, for the sake of Heaven, to forgive the 
errors of your child.” Soinow’hat subdued by the urgency 
of tlieir entreaties, the emperor, after a moment’s x>ause, 
said, “ My friends, listen to me : my eyes are the eyes of 
my son ; and his are in like manner jooine. Pluck out, 
theinforc, my right eye, and let him surrender his left ; 
thus, the law will be satisfied.” The paternal affection of 
tbe emperor was indulged, and the whcde kingdom extolled 
the pndoncc and justice of their prince.* * 

♦ Ealeucufi, not Zelongufi, Was the name of the king who perlhwtted 
striking act of justico. It ie thus told Yflderius Mskintue : 
urbo Locronsium h se salubeiiimYs atque utilissimfiB iegtbYXs 
nttmito, oufu filhis ejus adulterU^erlmiue danmatus, seounduiti m lib 
ipso eohsfitutum, utmque oettle earere debbret, ao tota dvftt&i In 
hoiio|m potris p<nn» q^eoessitatem adolescentulo remitta^ li^- 
duatt&u rdtmgnavii Ad uUithtmi prddibiis p(^!i eridlttSySi^JDalUB, 
oeinde fflii oouli eruto, usum vidhtrat iMqub ieelMa 

supplicii modtnu legi reddidit, nqulhstis isidmiral^ teiiperifjiiidatb, 
inter m^mcordem patrom dl Juslui* legi^aknrdm 
Eih* vi. 0.' 5, Ex. 3. w, ^ ^ 

[Zaloucus was» not a “ king* but a lawgiver 6f the Loeiiaibe.— 
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jlFPLICi-TlON. 

My beloved, the emperor is Chi’ist ; the eyes are divine 
grace and eternal happiness, which he who sinned would 
have totally lost^ had not the compassion and consequent 
sufferings of the Son of God meliorated the condign 
punishment. 

TA1.E I.T. 

OF EXTOKTION. 

JosKWius mentions that Tiberius Ctesav, when asked why 
the govemors of provinces remained so long in office, 
answered by a fable. “ 1 have scon,** said he, an infirm 
man covered with ulcers, grievously tormented by a 
swarm of flies. When I was going to drive them away 
for him with a flap, ho said to me, ‘ I'ho means by which 
you think to relieve mo would, in effect, promote tenfold 
suffering. For by diiving away the flies now saturated 
with my blood, I should afford an opportunity to those 
that were empty and hungry to supply their place. And 
who doubts that the biting of a hungry insect is not ten 
thousand times more painful than that of one completely 
d — unless tho person attacked be stone, and not 


APmCATION. 

beloved, govemors who are already enriched by 
plhncfer are less likely to continue their oppression than 
they^ who am poor and needy. 

• I have met with a similar story in a modern book of fables under 
tho following form : — 

“ One h^ day in summer, a boar, coTorcsd with wounds, threw 
himself ben^h the shadow of a tree, where ho was grievously 
imiiio&tcd by inmnnerable swarms of flies. A fox, who was passing 
by, drew uoar, and good-naturedly offered to drive away the obnotkimj 
^liOt tfaemt alone, my fnend,^ said tho boar; ‘those flies are 
and unable to do me much further Injnry. But if they safe 
off, others ’»fll ^pply ihoir places, and at this rote, I shall not 
dr^ <ff Hood left in my body.’ 

' sttrty is only slightly vsMed from that in Aristotle’s 

iflt. if . ch. p. am— 
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TALE L 1 I . 

OF FIDELITY. 

Yalkitius^ l*ecortl8 that Fabius redocmcd certain captives 
by tlio promiso of a Biim of money; which when the 
senate refused to confirm, ho sold all the property ho 
possessed, and with the produce paid down the stipulated 
sum, caring less to be poor in lands than poor in honesty 

APPIJCATIOK. 

My beloved, Fabius is Christ, who, at the expense of 
life, ransomed mankind from eternal death. 


TALE LIIL 

OF GOOD RULERS, WHO ARE NOT TO BE CHANGED. 

Valp:iuu.s Maximus f states that, when all the Syracusans 
desired the death of Dionysius, king of Sicily, a single 

* The occttHioii of tills noble proceeding is thus detailed : — “ Captivos 
ab Aiiiiihalo iutorposita pactiono nuramorum receperat. Qui cum ii 
Bcnatu non proRstarentur, misso in Urbem filio, fuodum, quern unicum 
IKJssidobat, vendidit, ejusquo pretium Annibali protlnus numeravit. 
Ri ad ottlculos revocetur, parvum, utpote septcra jugeribus, et hoc in 
Fupinia addictis, icdactum : si aniino erogaiitis, omul pocunia majiis. 
Bo onim patrimonii, qiuim patriam fldei, inopera esse raaluit: eo 
qiiidem majoro commendationo, quod proni studii certius indicium ost 
supra vires niti, quaiu viribus cx facill uti. Alter enira quod potest, 
proDstat: alter ctmiii plus quam potest.” — VdUrivs McLximus^ lib. iv. 
c. 8, Ex. I. 

The Fabim of >vhom this is told is Fabius Maxdius. 

t The anecdoto is thus recorded by the historian: **Scncctuiis 
ulUrara qusodiun, Synicnsanis omnibus Dionysii tyruuni exitum, propter 
nimiani morura acorbitatem et intolorabilia onera, votis expetentibus, 
sola quotidie inatutino temporo deos, ut inooluinis ao sibi superstes 
eseet, drabat Quod ubi is cognovit, non debitara sibi admicatns 
benevolentiaro, aroessit cam, et ^id ita hoe^ aut quo buo merito faeeret, 
into rrogavit. Turn ilia, certa esf, inquit, ratio propositi met, pueua enim^ 
cum gravem tyrannum habermnuSf carere eo ei^ebam : quo inter/edoy ali^ 
quanto ietrior arcem occupaviL Ejut quoquefiniri dominaiionem maqni 
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woman, of great ago, every morning entreated the gods 
to continue nis life beyond hers. Dionysius, surprisoa at 
this solitary exception, inquired the reason. She answered, 
“ When I was a girl, and governed by a tyrant, I wished 
for lus removal, and presently wo obtained a worse instead. 
Having got rid of him, a worse still succeeded ; and there- 
fore, under the justifiable apprehension that your place 
may be filled up by yet a worse, I pray earnestly for your 
longer continuance.’^* Dionysius, hearing this, gave her 
no farther trouble.f 


APPLICATIOK. 

My beloved, bo not desirous of change. God is merciful 
atnl gracious — be content with His government. 

seBtimaham : tertinm te auperiortbuB importuniorem 1id!>cre capimm 
rectorem, Jtaque timena, ne, si tu fueris absumptusy deter ior in loam 
tuum succedat, caput meam pro tua salute devoveo, Tam faoetam 
uudaciam Dionysius puniro erubuit/' — Vah Max. lib. vi. c. 2, Kx. 2. 

This must remind tho reader of .^sop’s fable of the frogs who 
desired a king. Which is the original? It occurs among sOmo trans- 
lated Dutch fables, by Do Witt, under the title, of A Woman praying 
for the long Life of Dionysius the Tyrant. See tho Appendix. 

# Tho sentiment is similar to that of Shakspeare ; - 

“ And makes us rather bear those ills wo have, 

Than fly to others that wo know not of.” 

Jlamlctj Act iii. Sc. 1. 

t This talo lias been copied in a story cited by Mr, Douoo in his 
Illustrations of ShahespearOy vol. ii. p. 541, and dated about the reign of 
Henry III. , 

**Quidam abbas dedit mouachis suis tria fercula. Dixerunt 
monachi, Iste parum dat nobis. Rogemus Deum nt cito moriatur. 
Kt sive cx hoc causa, sive ox alia, mortuus est. Substitutus est alius, 
i|ui eis tamen dedit duo ferculu. Irati monachi oontristati dlxoriint, 
Nunc magis est orandum, quia unoin ferculum subtrocium est, Dcuh 
subtrabat ei vitam suam. Tandem mortuus est. Substitutus est tor- 
tius, qui duo fercula subtraliat. Irati monaohi dixerunt, Isto pessi- 
inns est inter omnes, quia fame dob interfccit ; rogemus Deum quod 
cito moriatur. Dixit unua monachus, Rogo Deum quod det ci viiam 
longam, et nianu teneat eum nobis. Alii odmirati queerebaut quaro 
boo diceret : qui ait, Vide quod primus fuii maluSf secundus pejor^ isU 
peseimus; timeo quod cum mortuus fuerit alius pejor sueeedit qui 
peniius nos fame perimei. Undo sol A dici, Seilde corned se hetere** 
[Seldom comes a better.] 
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^TALE UY. 

OF A CELESTIAL KINGDOM; 

Thk Emperor Frederic II. constructed a curious marble 
gate at the entrance of Capua. It stood abore a fountain 
of running water ; and upon it tbo statues of tbo emperpr 
and two of his judges were sculptured. In a half circle 
over the head of the right-hand judge was inscribed as 
follows : “ lie who regards his own safety and innocence, 
let him enter here.*^ Similarly over the head of the left- 
hand judge appeared this scroll, “ Banishment or imprison- 
ment is tlio doom of the envious.” In a semicircle over 
the emperor’s head was written, “ Tho.so 'whom I made 
miserable, I recompensed.” Li like manner, above the 
gate was inscribed, “ In Ctesar s rcigii I l)Ccamo the 
guardian of the kingdom.” * 


APPLICATION. 

My Indoved, the emperor is God ; the marble gate is 
the Onnrcli, which is placed al)OVo a running fountain — 
that is, above the world, which fleets like a water-course. 
The judges indicate Mary, the mother of Jesus, and John 
the Evangelist. 


TALE LV. 

OF THE IlBYOCATiON OF A BANISHED SINKEK. 

A ci^TAiN great king had ^ handsome son, who proved 
himself, on all occasions, wise, bold, and courteous. The 
same kiM had four daughters also, 'whose names were 
Justice, !]mith, Mercy, and Peace, Now, the king, being 

^ 'ironder there arc not more romaimM extant on the lives ^ the 
Eoman oniiMrorB in Getiiiany; many of whom, to eay no moTe^vf^ero 
famous In the crusades. There is a romance In eld Oerman 
mtled T^nuAKiC, on Maximilian the First, wifftcn by M^^hior 
Pflniang, his chaplain. Printed at Nuremberg In 
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r&ry desirous of proeuriag for his son a suitable partner, 
despatched a messenger in sea^h of a beautiful wgin, to 
'^hond he should be united. At last, the daughter of thf3 
King of Jerusalem wag selected, and married to the young 
prince, who was much struck with the beauty of his bride. 
At this time there was in the court a servant whom the 
king's son principally trusted, and to whom ho }iad con- 
fided the care of one of his provinces. This man, in return 
for the benefits accumulated upon him, seduced the lady,' 
and wasted the country over which lib was placed. When 
the husband, therefore, know of his' wife's infidelity, he 
was overwhelmed with sorrow, and repudiated lier with 
the loss of every honour. Thus circumstanced, she fell 
into extreme poverty; and, reduced to despair by the 
wretchedness of her condition, walked from place to place 
begging her bread, and wishing for the death that came 
not to her relief. But at length tho husband^ compas- 
sionating her distress, sent messengers to recall her, to his 
court. ** Come, lady," they 8aid» come in perfect safety. 
Thy lord wishes thy return; fear nothing." Yet she 
refused, and exclaim^, “ Toll my lord that I would wil- 
lingly come to him, but I am unable to do so. If ho asks 
why, say, in compliance with an imperious law. If a man 
marry, and his wife prove an odultress, ho shall give herd 
'ivriting of divorcement ; but from that hour, she can bo no 
longer his wife. To me such a writing has been given^ 
for, alas I I am an adultress ; therefore, it is impossible for 
ane to^ return to my lord." “ But," replied the messengers, 
“ our lord is greater than tho law which ho made himself: 
and since ho is disposed to show mercy towards you, we 
repeat that you may properly comply with his wishes, 
eeour© from further punishment or reproach." “ How 
shall I know that ? " said the lady ; “ if my l>oloved would 
assure mo of it; if he would deign to come and kiss mo 
with the kiss of his lip, then should I feel certain of 
favour." 

When tfa<& meesengers communicated to the prince what 
passed between and his alBicted wife, ho called 
ti^ether noblemen of his kingdom, and deliberated 
npen the mefianTes it became him to adopt. After matum 
aefiection, they determined that some man pf expCdcticb 
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and juilgmont sliould be sent to persuade her to return. 
But they who answered this description refused to under- 
take the office ; and the husband, in his extremity, de- 
spatched once more a messenger, whom he commissioned to 
speak thus : “ What can I do for you ? There is not a man 
in ray dominions who will execute my wishes ! ** These 
words increased the anguish of the unfortunate lady, and 
she wept bitterly. Her condition was related to the prince, 
and he earnestly besought his father to give him permis- 
sion to bring back his wife, and to assuage her soitows. 
The king acquiesced — “Go,” said ho, “go now in thy 
might, and reinstate her in the seat from which she has 
fallen.” The messengers were then ordered to return and 
apprize her of the purposed visit. But the prince's elder 
Bister, that is to say, Justice, understanding what was 
meditated, hastened to her father, and said, “My Lord, 
thou art just. You decided rightly concerning that harlot. 
You properly sanctioned the writing of divorcement, 
whereby she could no longer be my brother’s wife ; there- 
fore, to the law let her appeal. And if, in violation of 
justice, you act thus, bo assured that I will no longer be 
accounted your daughter.” The second sister, who was 
called Truth, then said, “ My father, she has spoken truly. 
You have adjudged this woman an adultress : if you per- 
mit her to return, you destroy the very essence of truth, 
and therefore I, too, will no more fulfil the offices of a 
daughter.” But the third sister, called Mercy, hearing 
what had been said by the other two, exclaimed, “ Oh, my 
Lord, I also am thy daughter : forgive the offence of this 
repentant woman. If thou wilt not, thou abandonest 
Mercy, and she will never a^ain acknowledge thee her 
father.” The fourth sister, w^oso name was Peace, ter- 
rified at the discord between her parent and sisters, desired 
to leave the country, and fled. 

Justice and Truth, however, relinquished not their 
purpose ; and, putting into their father’s hands a naked 
©word, said, “ My Lord, we present to you the sword of 
Justice. Take it, and strike the harlot who has wronged 
our brother.” But Morey, rushing forward, snatched the 
weapon from their grasp. “ Enough, enough,” cried she ; 
^’long have you reigned, and your inclinations have been 
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yaur only law. Now forbear; it is fit that my wishes 
should fiometimos bo listened to. Remember that I, too, 
am the daughter of the king.” To this Justice made 
answer, “ Thou hast said well : we have reigned long : and 
long will wo preserve our authority. But since there is 
this discord, call our brother, who is wise in all things ; 
and let him judge between us.” The proposal was assented 
to. They showed him the grounds of their altercation, 
and explained how J ustico and Truth pertinaciously de- 
manded the infliction of the law, while Morey sought a 
tree forgiveness. “ My beloved sisters,” said the prince, 
“ 1 am little satisfied with tho flight of my sister Peace, 
whom your unbeseeming strife has Imnishod. This ought 
not to be, and shall not. And as for my adulterous wife, 
1 am prepared to undergo her punishment myself.” “ If 
this bo your detennination,” observed Justice, “ wo cannot 
oppose you, my brother.” Then turning towards Mercy, 
he said, “ Use your endeavour to restore my wife. But 
should I receive her, and she again falls, do you design to 
renew your intercession ? ” ** Not,” said the other, “ unless 

she be truly penitent.” The prince then conducted back 
his sister Peace, and caused each of the others to em- 
brace her, in turn. Concord being thus re-established, ho 
hastened to his erring wife. She was received with every 
honour, and ended her days in peace. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the king is our heavenly Father ; tho son 
is Christ ; and the wife is tho soul, made impure by con- 
nection with the devil. 


TALE LVl. 

OP REMEMBERING DEATH. 


A OEBTAIN prince derived great pleasure from tho chase. 
It happened, on one occasion, that a merchant accidentally 

E ed. the same path ; and observing the beauty, aSa* 
^ , and splendour gf the priRce, he said in his hearti 
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‘‘Oh, yo liefiivenly pchvers! that man hajs reived t&w 
luady favours. Ho iA handsome, bold, and graceful; and 
oven his very retinuo are equipped with splendour and 
domfort.*^ under the impression of such feelings, he 
addressed himself to one of the attendants* “ My fHcnd/* 
said he, “ toll me who your master is ? ** “ He is/’ repliM 

the other, “the despotic lord of an extensive territory; 
his treasury is filled with silver and gold; and his slaves 
are exceedingly numerous.” God has been bountiful to 
him,” said the merchant ; “ ho is more beautiful than any 
one I ever beheld; and he is as wise as any I have met 
with.” Now, the person with whom he con versed related 
to his master all that the merchant had said ; and aa the 
prince turned homew’ard about the hour of vesjiers, he 
besouglit the merchant to tarry there all night. The 
entreaty of a potentate is a command ; and the merchant, 
therefore, though with some reluctance, i*etumed to the 
city. When he had entered the palace, the prodigious 
display of wealth, the number of beautiful halls, orna- 
mented in every part with gold, surprised and delighted 
him. But supper-time approached, and the merchant, by 
express command of the prince, was seated next his wife. 
This honour, and her beauty and gracious manner, so en- 
raptured the poor tradesman, that he secretly exclaimed, 
“ Oh, Heaven I the prince possesses everything that his^ 
heart wishes ; he has a beautiful wife, fair daughters, and 
biavo sons. His family establishment is too extensive.” 
As ho thus thought, the meat was placed before him ; but 
what was his consternation to observe that it Was de- 
]X>sited in the skull of a human being, and sc^rved from' 
thence to the prince and his guests on silver dishest- 
Horror-struck at what ho saw, the merchant said to him- 
self, “Alas, I fear I shall lose my head in this place I ” 

In the mean time the lady of the mansion comforted 
him as much as she could. The night passed on, and he 
was shown into a bed-chamber hung round with caul- 
drons ; and in one comer of the room several lights were 
burning. . As soon as he had entered, the door waH 
fastened without; and the meirbhant was leit /lul 
the chamber. Casting his eyes astound him» 
guished in the corner wb^ire ^ light was two dead mtt)' 
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hanging by the amis from ih& (x^iling, uhocking 

cironmstanoo so agonized him, tliat ho was inoapable cd 
enjoying repose. In the morning he. got up. Alas I” 
oried ho, “they will assuredly hang mo by the side of 
these murdered wretches/' When the prince had risen^ 
he commanded the merchant to be brought into his 
presence. “ rriond,” said ho, “ what portion of my family 
establishment best pleases you?" The man answered, 
“I am well pleased with everything, my Lord, except 
that my food was served to me out of a human head — a 
sight BO sickening that I conld touch nothing. And when 
I ' would have slept, my rejKDso was destroyed by the 
terrific objects which were exhibited to me. And, there- 
fore, for the love of God, sufter me to depart." “ Friend," 
replied the prince, “ the head out of which you were 
sei-ved, and wliich stood exactly opposite to my wife — 
my beautiful but wicked wife ! — is the head of a certain 
duke, I will tell you why it was there. He whom I 
have punished in so exemplary a manner, I perceived in 
the act of dishonouring my hed. Instantly prompted by 
an uncontrollable desire of vengeance, I separated his 
heikd from bis body. To remind the woman of her shame, 
each day I command this memento to be placed before 
her, in the hope that her repentance and punishment may 
equal her crime. A sou of the deceased duke slow two 
of my kindred, whoso bodies you observed hanging in the 
chamber which had been appropriated to you. Every day 
1 punctually visit their corpses, to keep alive the fury 
whioh ought to animate mo to revenge their deaths. And 
recalling the adultery of my wife, and the jniscrable 
slaughter of my kindred, I feel that there is no jcjy 
roserfod fdr mo in this world. Now, then, go in j>eace, 
and in future judge not of the life of any man until 
you know more of its true nature." The merchant 
gladly availed himself of the permission to departo 
and i-eturned with greater satisfaction to the toils m 
trafl^* 

t * ^Caxton has the history of J^hismiL a king of the 
Who having conquered another king, *iaae avraye wyth hjrm 

vyf m oap^ryyte^ bat a^ ho took hyr to hw Wy^,<eiid 
he dyde make a ouppe of the skulle of that kynge, and ctosed in fyso 
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APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the prince is intended to represent any 
good Christian, whose wife is the soul that sins, and being 
punished, remembers its iniquity and amends. The 
adulterer is the devil ; to cut off his head is to destroy our 
vices. The slain kinsmen of the prince are love to God 
and to our neighbour, which tho sin of our first parent 
annihilated. The merchant is any good prelate or con- 
fessor, to whom tho truth should always be exposed. 


TALK LVII. 

OF PERFECT LIFE. 

When Titus was emperor of Kome, he made a decrco that 
the natal day of his first-born son should bo hold sacred ; 
and that whosoever violated it by any kind of labour should 
be put to death. This edict Ixjiiig promulgated, ho called 
Virgil, tho learned man,* to him, and said, “ Good friend, I 

gr)l(lo and sylucr, and drnnko out of ** — Gold. Leg. f. ccclxxxvii, a. 
t‘dit. 1493. This is an historical fact, and may bo found in Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Homan EmpirCy vol. viii. page 129. 1811. 

“ This, by tho way, is tho old Italian tragedy of Messer Giovanni 
llucollai, planned on tho model of the antients, and acted in tho 
Itucollai Gardens, at Florence, before Leo the Tenth and his Court in 
the year 1510. Ilavenant has also a tragedy on the same subject, 
called Albovine, King of the LombardSy hU Tragedy. 

“ A most sanguinary scene in Shakespeare’s T'itub Andhonicus, an 
incident in Dryden’s, or Bocoace’s Tancbed and Sigismonda, and the 
oatastropho of tho beautiful metrical romanco of tho Lady op Faguel, 
uro founded on tho same horrid ideas of inhuman retaliation and 
savage revenge : but in tho last two pieces, tho circumstances are so 
ingeniously imagined, os to lose a cousidorable degree of their atrocity, 
m to be productive of the most pathetic and interesting situatlonB.’* 
— Wabton. 

[I'ale CXLIII. terminates with a similar piece of advice to that 
given in this. — ^E d.] 

* The Latin oriednal says, MagUirtm VirgiUumy Master Virgil, 
signifying one skilful in tho occult sciences. 

“ This story is in the old blaok-letteped history of the Neorotpancer 
Virgil, in Mr. Garrick’s oolleotion. 
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iiavo established a certain law, but as oifonoee may fre- 
quently bo committed without being discovered by the 
ministers of justice, 1 desire you to frame some curious 
piece of art, which may reveal to me every transgressor of 
the law,” Virgil replied, ** Sire, your will shall oe aocom- 
]>li8hed.” Ho straightway constructed a magic statue, and 
caused it to be erected in the midst of the city, l^y virtue 
of the secret powers with which it was invested, it cominu- 
liicated to the emperor whatever offences wore committed 
in secret on that day. And thus, by the accusation of tlie 
statue, an infinite number of persons were convicted. 
Now, there was a certain carpenter, called Focus, who 
pursued )iis occupation every day alike. Once, as he lay 
in bod, his thoughts turned upon tlio accusations of tlio 
statue, and the multitudes which it had caused to porisli. 
Ill the morning lie clothed himself, and proceeded to the 
statue, which ho addressed in tlio following manner ; “ O 
statue ! statue ! because of thy informations, many of our 
citizens have boon apprehended and slain. I vow to my 
God that, if thou accusost me, I will break thy head.” 
Having so said, he returned home. About the first hour, 
the emperor, as ho was wont, despatched sundry messen- 
gers to the statue, to inquire if the edict had hoen strictly 
complied with. After they had arrived, and delivered tho 
emperor’s pleasure, tho statue exclaimed, “Friends, look 
up; what sec yo Avintton upon my forehead?” They 

“ Vincent of Beuuvais relates many wonderful things, mirahililPi 
trtitataj done by tho iK)et Virgil, whom he represents as a magician. 
Among others, he says that Virgil fabricatwl thoso brazen statues at 
Homo, called Salvacio liomx, which were tho gods of tho provinces 
conquered by the Romans. Every one of these statues held*iii its hand 
a boll, fram^ by magic ; and when any province was meditating u 
revolt, the st&tue or idol of that country struck his bell.” — Wahton. 

The following ingenious hypothesis may explain the cause of the 
necromancy so universally attributed to Virgil during the dark 
ages:— 

“Afamm ilium, avum VirgUii, cxemplaria vitm omnia Magtm 
vocant. At cum ejus filia, Virgilii mater, juxta omnes Maia dicta sit: 
omninb Maun pater fuit Maius, non Mag^ : indeque ortnm existimo, 
ut Virgilius magicU ariiiw imhutus fuiste crediitu Bit ab Elinando 
m<maoho aliisque soquioris seouU senptoribus : qubd et Eclog& septiml 
magica quiedam sacra descripsisset, et peritus esset multarum artiuuit 
et prsBcipn^ avum habuisse Maquii diceretur.” — JIut. V. Virg, Mar, h 
Car. Bu/co. 
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IcMDjcod, and bclield tlireeftcntenoes which ran thug: Tiiuga 
are altered. Men grow worse. He who speaks truth wiU 
have his head broken.’* “ Go,” said the statue, “ declare to 
his majesty what you have seen end read,” The messen- 
gers obeyed, and detailed the circumstances as they had 
happened. 

The emperor, therefore, commanded his guard to ana, 
and march to the place on wliich the statue was erected ; 
and ho further ordered that, if any one presumed to molest 
it, they should bind him hand and foot, and drag him into 
Ills presence. The soldiers approached the statue and 6ai<l, 
“ Our emperor wills you to declare who have broken the 
law, and who they were that threatened you.** The statue 
made answer, “ Seize Focus the carpenter ! Every day he 
violates the law and, moreover, menaces me.’* Immediately 
Focus was apprehended, and conducted to the emperor, 
who said, ‘‘ Friend, what do I hear of thee ? Why dost 
thou break my law ? ’* “ Mjr Lord,*’ answered Focus, “ I 

cannot keep it ! for I am obliged to obtain every day eight 
pennies, which, without incessant labour, I have not the 
moans of acquiring.” “And why eight pennies?** said 
the emperor. “Every day through the year,’* retume<l 
the carpenter, “ I am bound to repay two i)onnies which 
I boiTOwod in my youth ; two I lend ; two I lose ; and two 
I spend.** “ You must mako this more clear,** said the 
emperor. “ My Lord,” he replied, “ listen to mo. I am 
bound, each day, to repay two pennies to my father ; for, 
when I was a boy, my father expended upon me daily the 
like sum. Now he is poor, and needs my assistance, and 
therefore I return what I borrowed formerly. Two other 
pennies I lend to my son. who is pursuing his studies ; in 
order that if, by any chance, I should fall into poverty, he 
may restore the loan, just as I have done to his grandfather. 
Again, I lose two j>ennies every day on my wife ; for she 
is contradictious, wilful, and passionate. Now, because of 
lAis disposition, I account whatsoever is given to her 
entirely lost. Lastly, two other pennies 1 expend upon 
inys^ in meat and diink. 1 cannot do with less ; nor Oaaa 
1 obt^ them ^thout unremitting labour. Ton 
the, truth; and, I pray you, give a righteous 
“ hYiend,” said the emperor, “tliou hast answered .well. 
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3o, axid labc^ eamcBtly in thy calling/* Soon after this 
emperor died, and Focus the carpenter, on aocouht of hie 
singular wisdom, was elected in his stead, by the unani- 
mous choice of the whole nation. He governed as wisely 
as he had lived ; and at his death, his picture, bearing on 
the head eight pennies, was reposited among the effigies of 
the deceased emperors. 


APPUCATIOJ^. 

My beloved, the emperor is God, who api)ointod Sun- 
day as a day of rest. By Virgil is typiiiod the Holy Spirit, 
which ordains a preacher to dcclaic men's virtues and vices. 
Focus is any good Christian who laboui-s diligently in his 
vocation, and performs faithfully every relative duty. 


TALE LVIII. 

OF CONFESSION. 

A certain king, named Asmodeus, established an ordi- 
nance, by which oveiy malefactor taken and brought before 
the judge should, if ho distinctly declared three truths, 
ajgainst which no exception could bo taken, obtain his 
life and property. It chanced that a certain soldier trans- 
gressed tibo law and fled. Ho hid himself in a forest, and 
there committed many atrocities, despoiling and slaying 
whomsoever he could lay his hands upon. When the 
judge of the district ascertained his haunt, ho ordered the 
forest to be surrounded, and the seedier to l)e seized and 
brought bound to the seat of judgment. You know the 
law,” said the judge. “ I do,” returned the other j if I 
de<^re three unquestionable truths, I shall, be free ; bn% 
if not^ J must die/’ ‘‘TrUe,” replied the judge: “tako 
th^^ ^Vantage of the law’s olomeney, or this very day 
yoi^i^dball not taiste food until you leure hanged/’ Cause 
fal<Sno0 b© kept,” Mid the soldier. /His wish being oouifr 

S d with, Jm proieaeded in the: following manner 

truth is this; J protest before ye all, that from my 
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youth Tip I have been a bad man.” The judge, hearing 
this, said to the bystanders, “He says true?” They 
answered, “ Else, he had not now be^n in this situation.” 
“ Go on, then,” said the judge ; “ what is the second 
truth ? ” “I like not,” exclaimed ho, “ the dangerous 
situation in which I stand.” “ Certainly,” said tho judge, 
“ wo may credit tlieo. Now then for tho third truth, and 
thou hast saved thy life.” “ Why,” ho replied, “ if I onco 
got out of this confounded place, I will novor willingly 
ro-ontev it.” “ Amon,” said the judge, “ thy wit hath 
lU’osorved thee ; go in pcaoe.” And thus ho was saved. 


APPLICATION. 

My bolovod, the emperor is Christ. The soldier is any 
sinner ; the judge is a wise confessor. If the sinner con- 
loss tho truth in such a manner as not even demons can 
object, be shall be saved — that is, if he confess and 
repent. 


TALE LIX. 

OF TOO MUCH rniDE ; AND HOW THE PROUD ARE FRE- 
QUENTLY COMPELLED TO ENDURE SOME NOTABLE 
HUMILIATION. 

WiiKN Jovinian was emperor, ho possessed very great 
T)ower ; and as ho lay in bed reflecting upon the extent of 
his dominions, his heart was elated to an extraordinary 
degree. “ Is there,” ho impiously asked, “ is there any 
other god than me ? ” Amici such thoughts he fell asleep. 

In tho morning ho reviewed his troops, and said, “ My 
friends, after breakfast we will bunt” Preparations being 
made accordingly, he set out with a large retinue. During 
the chase, the emperor felt such extreme oppression from 
the heat, that he believed his very existence depended 
upon a cold bath. As he anxiously looked around, lie dis* 
covered a sheet of water at no great distance. “ Bemain 
liero,” said be to his guard, “ uptil I have refreshed mjnself 
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in yonder stream.” Then spumng his steed, ho rode 
hastily to the edge of the water. Alighting, ho divested 
himself of his apparel, and experienced the greatest plea- 
sure from its invigorating freshness and coolness. But 
whilst he was thus employed, a person similar to him in 
every respect — in countenance and gesture — an'ayed him- 
self unperceived in the emperor’s dress, and then mounting 
his horse, rode off to the attendants. The resemblance to 
the sovereign was such, that no doubt was entertained 
of the reality ; and when the sj)ort was over command was 
issued for their return to the palace. 

Jovinian, however, having quitted the water, sought 
in every possible direction for his horse and clothes, and ti» 
his utter astonishment could find neither. Vexed beyond 
measure at the circumstance (for he was completely naked, 
and saw no one near to assist him), he began to reflect 
upon what course ho should pursue. “ Miserable man 
that 1 am,” said ho, “ to what a strait am i reduced 1 
There is, I rememl)cr, a knight residing close by, whom 
I have promoted to a military post; 1 will go to him, 
aud command his attendance and service, 1 will then 
ride on to the palace and strictly investigate tJic cause of 
this extraordinary conduct.” Jovinian proceeded, naked 
and ashamed, to the castle of the aforesaid knight, and 
beat loudly at the gate. The porter inquired the cause of 
the knocking. “ Open the gate,” said the enraged emperor, 
“ and you will see whom 1 am.” The gate was openc/d ; 
and the porter, struck with the strange appearance ho 
exhibited, replied, “ In the name of all that is marvellous, 
what are you?” “I am,” said he, “ Jovinian, your em- 
peror; go to your lord, and command him from ino to 
supply the wants of his sovereign. I have lost both horse 
and clothes.” “ Thou liest, infamous ribald ! ” shouted the 
jiorter; “just before thy approach, the Emperor Jovinian, 
accompanied by the officers of his household, entered the 
palace. My lord both went and returned with him ; and 
but even now sat with him at meat. But because thou 
hast called thyself the emperor, my lord shall know of thy 
presumption.’*^ The porter entered, and related what had 
passed^ Jovinian was introduced, but the knight retained 
not the slightest recollection of his master, although the 
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^peror remembered iim. . ** Wbo are you ? ” said the 

formeiv “ and what is .your name ? ” I am the Xhhperor 
Jovinian,” rejoined ho; ^‘oanst thou have forgotten me? 
At such a time 1 promoted thoe to a military commands” 
“ Why, thou most audaciouB scoundreV’ so-ld the knight, 
“darest thou call thyself the emperor? I rode with him 
myself to the palace, from whence I am this moment 
returned. But thy impudence shall not go without its 
reward. Flog liim,’* said he, turning to his servants, 
“ flog him soundly, and drive him away.” This sentence 
was immediately executed, and the poor emperor, bursting 
into a convulsion of tears, exclaimed, “ Oh, my God, is it 
possible that one whom I have so much honoured and 
exalted should do this? Not content with pretending 
ignorance of my person, ho orders these merciless villains 
to abuse mo I ” He next thought within himself, “There 
is a certain duke, one of my privy councillors, to whom 
I will make known my calamity. At least, he will enable 
mo to return decently to the palace.” To him, therefore, 
Jovinion proceeded, and the gate was opened at his knock. 
But the porter, beholding a naked man, exclaimed in the 
greatest amaze, “ Friend, who are you, and. why come you 
here in such a guise ? ” He replied, “ I am .your emperor ; 
I have accidentally lost my clothes and my horse, and I 
have come for succour to your lord. I bog you, therefore, 
to do mo this errand to the duke.” The porter, more and 
more astonished, entered the hall, and communicated the 
strange intelligence which he had received. “ Bring him 
in,” said the duke. He was brought in, but neither did ho 
recognize the person of the emperor. “ What art thou ? ” 
he asked. “ 1 am the emperor,” replied Jovinian, “ and 1 
have promoted thee to riches and honour, smee 1 made 
thee a duke and one of my oouncillois.^* “Poor mad 
wretoh/’ said the dnke, “ a short time since 1 returned 
itam the palace, where I left the very empeioif thou 
assumest to he. But since thou hast olaimed such rank, 
tiiou sbalt not escape unpunidied.. Cany him to piison^ 
and feed him with bread and water.” The command was 
no osooner delivered than obeyed ; and the foHofwing day 
his naked body was submitted to the lash, and he was 
a^n oast into the dungbon. 
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Tku6 aiHioted, lie himself up to the wretoheduess 
of his untoward couditiou. In the agony of his heart, ho 
said, “ What shall I do ? Oh, what will he my destiny ? 
I am loaded with the coarsest contumely, and exposed to 
the malicious observation of my people* It were better 
to hasten immediately to my palace, and there discover 
tnyadf— my servants will know me ; and even if they do 
not my wife will know me I ” Escaping, therefore, irom 
his confinement, he approached the palace and beat upon 
the gate. “Who art thou?” said the porter. “It is 
strange,” replied the aggrieved emperor, “it is strange 
that thou shouldest not know mo ; thou, who hast served 
me so long I ” “ Served thee I ” returned the porter indig- 
nantly, “ thou liest abominably. I have served none but 
the emperor.” ** Why,” said the other, “ thou knowest 
that I am he. Yet, though you disregard my words, go^ 1 
implore you, to the empress ; communicate what I will tell 
thee, and by these signs bid her send the imperial robes, 
of which some rogue has deprived me. The signs 1 tell 
thee of are known to none but to ourselves.” “ In verity,” 
said the porter, “ thou art mad ; at this very moment my 
lord sits at table with the empress herself. Nevertheless, 
out of regard for thy singular merits, I will intimate thy 
declaration mthin ; and rest assured, thou wilt presently 
find thyself most royally beaten.” The porter wont 
accordingly, and related what he had hoard. But the 
empicss b^me very sorrowful, and said, “ Oh, my lord, 
■what am I "to tliink ? The most hidden passages of our 
lives are revealed by an obscene fellow at the gate, and 
repeated to mo by the porter, on the strength of^which he 
declares Mmself the emperor and my espoused lord ! ” 
When the fictitious monarch was apprised of this, he com- 
lUanded him to be brought in. He had no sooner entered 
than a large dog, which couched upon the hearth, and had 
much cherished by him^ flaw at his throat, and, but 
ttfjc timely prevention, would have killed him. A falcon, 
upon her perch, no sooner beheld him^ than she 
her jesses * and fiew out of the hall. Then the prs^ 
tended emperor, addressing those who stood about him; 

^ * Josses sro tile leather straps trfih Vrhidb a hawk was ^ 
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said, “My friends, heai- what I will ask of yon ribald. 
Who are you ? and what do you want ? “ These ques- 

tions,” said the suffering man, “are very strange. You 
know I am the emperor and master of this place.” The 
other, turning to the nobles who sat or stood at the table, 
continued, “ Tell me, on your allegiance, which of us two 
is your lord and master?” “ Your majesty asks us an easy 
thing,” replied they, “and need not to remind us of our 
allegiance. That obscene wretch wo have never before 
seen. You alone are he, wliom wo have known from 
childhood ; and wo entreat that this follow may bo severely 
punished, as a warning to otliers how they give scope to 
their mad presumption.” Then turning to the empress, 
the usurper said, “ Toll mo, my lady, on tJio faitli you have 
Hwom, do you know this man who calls himself thy lord 
and emperor?” She aiisw'ercd, “My lord, how can you 
ask such a question ? Have I not known thee more than 
thirty years, and borne thee many children? Yot, at one 
thing 1 do admire. How can this fellow have acquired 
so intimate a knowledge of what has passed between us ? ” 
The pi'otended emperor made no reply, but addressing 
the real one, said, “Friend, howdarest thou te call thyself 
emperor? We sentence thee, for this unexampled impu- 
dence, to be drawn, without loss of time, at the tail of a 
horse. And if thou utterest the same words again, thou 
shalt be doomed to an ignominious death.” He then com- 
manded his guards to see the sentence put in force, but to 
preserve his life. The unfortunate emperor was now 
almost distracted.; and urged by his despair, wished ve- 
hemently for death, “ Why was I born ? ” he exclaimed. 
“ My friends shun me ; and my wife and children will not 
acknowledge mo. But there is my confessor, still. To 
him will 1 go ; perhaps he will recollect me, because he 
has often received my confessions.” He went accordingly, 
and knocked at the window of his cell. “ Who is there ? ” 
said the confessor. “The emperor Jovinian,” was the 
I'oply ; “ open the window, and I will speak to thee.” The 
window was opened ; but no sooner had ho looked out than 
he closed it again in great haste. “ Depart from me,” said 
he, “ accursed thing : thou art not the emperor, but the 
devil incarnate.” This completed the miseries of the per- 
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Bccuted man ; and he tore his hair, and plucked up his 
beard by the roots. “ Woe is me ! ** he cried, “ for virhat 
strange doom am I reserved ? ” At this crisis, the impious 
words which, in the arrogance of his heart, he had uttered, 
crossed his recollection. Immediately ho beat again at 
the window of the confessor’s cell, and exclaimed, “For the 
love of Him who was suspended from the cross, hear my 
confession with the window closed.” The recluse said, “ 1 
will do this with pleasure;*’ and then Jovinian acquainted 
him with eveiy particular of his past life ; and principally 
how lie had lifted himself up against his Maker, saying 
that he believed there was no other god but himself. 

Tlio confession made, and absolution given, the recluse 
opened the window, and directly know him. “ Blessed 1 k> 
the most high God,” said he, “ now do I know thee. I have 
here a few garments : clothe thyself, and go to the palace. 
I trust that they also will recognize thee.” The emperor 
did as the confessor directed. The porter opened the gate, 
and made a low olicisanco to him. “ Dost thou know me? ” 
said ho. “ Very well, my lord I ” replied the menial ; “ but 
I marvel that I did not observe you go out.*’ Entering 
the hall of his mansion, Jovinian was received by all witli 
a profound reverence. The strange emjieror w’as at that 
time in another apartment with the queen ; and a certain 
knight came out of the chamber, looked narrowly at 
Jovinian, and returning to the supposed emperor, said, 
“ My lord, there is one in the hall to whom cveTylx)dy 
bends ; he so much resembles you, that wo know not 
which is the emperor.** Hearing this, the usuiyer said 
to the empress, “ Go and see if you know him.** Sne went, 
and returned greatly surprised at what she saw. “ Oh, my 
lord,** said she, “ I declare to you that I know not whom 
to trust.” “ Then,*’ returned ho, “ I will go and determine 
you.” When he had entered the hall, ho took Jovinian by 
the hand and placed him near him. Addressing the 
assembly, he said, “ By the oaths you have taken, declare 
which of us is your emperor.” The empress answered, “ It 
is incumbent on me to speak first ; but Heaven is my wit- 
ness that I am unable to determine which is he.” And so 
said all. Then the feigned emperor spoke thus, “ My 
ftiends, hearken I That man is your king and your lord# 
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He exalted liimsolf to the dieparag^exit of liie Makar; 
and Ood, therefore, sooorged and hid him from yotir know- 
ledge. I aon the angel ^at watches orer his soul, and 1 
]iave guarded his kingdom while he was undergoing his 
}>euauoe. But his repentance removes the rod ; he has now 
made ample satisfaction, and again let your obodienco 
wait upon him. Commend yourselves to the protection 
of Heaven.” So saying, ho disappeared. The emperor 
gave thanks to God, and lived happily, and finished his 
days in peace. (0) 


APPLICilTlON. 

My beloved, the emperor represents any one whom the 
pride and vanity of life wholly engross. The knight to 
whom Jovinian first applied is Eeason ; which ever dis- 
claims the pomps and fooleries of life. The duko is con- 
science; the savage dog is the flesh, which alarms the 
falcon, that is, divine grace. The wife is the human soul ; 
the clothes in which the emperor was at last aiTayed are 
the virtues that befit the true sovereign, that is, the good 
Christian* 


TALE LX. 

OF AVARICE AND ITS SUBTLETT. 

A CERTAIN king had an only daughter, remarkable for tlw 
beauty and dignity of her person. She was called Bosa* 
lUond ; and, at the early age of ten years, she proved so 
swift a runner, that she invariably attained the goal before 
her iMimpetltor. The king caused it to be proclaimed lhat 
whosoever should surpass his daughter in. speed should 
marry her, and succeed to the throne : but in the event of 
a feature he should lose his head* And even the 
heavy penalty before them, numbers permitted thenmlves 
to be buoyed up by the hope of success to attempt^ and to 
perish in the atteinpt. But it happened that a: poor 
called Abibas, inhabited that ooon'^, who thus communed 
with himself: I am tgij poorv and of a base extractknt 
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if I may oTeroome this lady and man-y her^ not mW sliall 
1 be piloted myself, bnt ail •who are of my Mobd.^ But 
wiser than the rest, he took the three following preoauttons. 
First, he framed a onrions garland of roses, of which ho 
hod ascertained that the lady was devotedly fond. Then, 
he procured a zone of the iinest silk, from a conviction that 
most damsels were partial to this sort of clothing. And, 
lastly, ho bought a silken bag, in which ho deposited a 
golden ball bearing the following inscription : “ Whosoever 
plays with me shall never satiate of play.” These three 
things he placed in his bosom, and knocked at the palace 
gate. The porter inquired his business ; and he stated his 
wish in the usual form. 

It happened that the princess herself stood at a window 
close by, and heard Abibas express his intention to run with 
her. Observing that he was poor, and his attire thread- 
bare and rent, she despised him from her very heart, and 
said, ** Lo ! what poor v^rotch is this with whom I have ip 
contend ? ” However, she prepared to run ; and everything 
being in readiness, they commenced the race. Abibas 
would have been left at a considerable distance; but 
taking the garland of roses from its repository, he skilfully 
threw it down before her, on which the maiden stooped, 
picked it up, and placed it on her head. Delighted with 
the odour and beauty of the flowers, she paused to examine 
it ; and Abibas took advantage of her forgetfulness and 
advanced rapidly towards the goal. This awoke her to a 
recollection of what was going forward, and crying aloud, 
“ Never shall the daughter of a prince be united to t is 
miserable clown,” she throw the garland from her into a 
deep well, and rushed onward like a whirlwind. In a few 
moments she overtook the youth, and extending her hand, 
struck him upon the shoulder, exclaiming, *^Stpp, foolish 
thing; hopest thou to marry a princess V” Just os she 
wue on the point of repassing him, ho drew forth the 
silken gixxlle, and cast it at Mr feet. The temptation 
again proved too strong for her reseflution, and she stoops 
to gather it. Overjoyed at the beauiy of its texture, she 
must bind it round her waist; and whilst she did this^ 
AHbaa had recovered more ground than he had lost. As 
soon AS the fair racer perceived the consequences of h&t 
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* folly, slie burst into a flood of tears* and rending the zone 
asunder, hurried on. Having again overtaken her adver- 
sary, she seized him by the arm, striking him smartly at 
the same time : ** Fool, thou shalt not marry me ; ” and 
immediately she ran faster than before. Abibas, when he 
saw this, waited until she was near the goal, and then 
threw at her feet the bag with the golden ball. It was 
impossible to forbear picking it up ; and equally impossible 
not to open it and peep at its contents. She did so ; but 
reading the inscri])tiou, “ Who plays with mo shall never 
satiate of playing,*’ she played so much and so long, that 
Abibas came tirst to the goal and married her.* 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the king is Christ ; the daughter is the 
soul, and Abibas is the devil, who provides various seduc- 
tions to draw us from the goal of heaven. 


TALE LXL 

OP REFLECTION. 

The Emj)oror Claudius had an only daughter who W'os 
incomparably beautiful. As he lay in lied, he reflected 
seriously upon the best mode of disposing of her. “If,” 
thought he, “ I should many her to a rich fool, it will 
occasion her death. But if I bestow' her upon a wdso 
man, although ho bo poor, his own wit will procure him 
riches.” t 

Now, it happened that there dw'elt in the city a phi- 

• " This is evidently a Gothic innovation of the classical tale of 
Atalaata. But it is not impossible that an oriental apologue might 
have given rise to the Grecian fable.” — ^W arton. 

The story of Atolanta I consider to be the origin of many subse- 
quent fables. Amongst these, the “Hare and the Tortoise” may 
be noticed. 

t It was a maxim of Themistooles that his dangliter had bettor 
marry a man without an estate, than on estate without a man. 
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losopher called Socrates, whom the king very greatly ^ 
esteemed. This person was sent for, and thus addressed, ’ 
“ My good friend, I design to esponso you to my only 
daughter.’* Socrates, ovorjo3^ed at the proposal, expressed 
his gratitude as he best could. “ But,” continued the 
emperor, “take her with this condition: that if she die 
lirst, you shall not survive her.” The j^hilosophcr 
assented ; the nuptials wore solemnized with groat splen- 
tlour, and for a length of time their happiness was 
uninteiTupted. 

But at last she sickened, and her death was hourly 
expected. This deeply afflicted Socrates, and ho retired 
into a neighbouring forest and gave free course to his 
alarm. Whilst he was thus occupied, it chanced that 
King Alexander * hunted in the same fon^st ; and that a 
soldier of his guard discerned the philosopher, and rode up 
to him. “ Who art thou? ” asked the soldier. “ I am,” 
replied ho, “ the servant of my master ; and ho who is 
the soiwant of my master is the lord of thine.” “ How ? ” 
cried the other, “there is not a greater person in the 
universe than he whom I serve. But since you are 
jdoased to say otherwise, I will proHontly load you to 
liim ; and we will hear who tliy lord is.” A(tcordingly, 
he was brought before Alexander. “ Friend,” said the 
king, “ concerning whom dost thou say that his servant 
is my master ? ” The pliilosophcr answered, “ My master 
is reason ; his servant is the will. Now, dost thou not 
govern thy kingdom according to the dictates of thy 
will? Therefore, thy will is thy master. But the will 
is the servant of my master. So that what I said is true, 
and thou canst not disprove it.” Alexander, wondering 
at the man’s wit, candidly answered in the affirmative, 
and ever after ruled l)oth himself and his kingdom by the 
laws of reason, 

Socrates, however, entered farther into the forest, and 
wept bitterly over the expected decease of his wife. In 
the midst of his distress no was accosted hy an old man 
who inhabited that part of the wood. “ Master,” said he, 
“ why art thou afflict^? ” “ Alas ! ” answered the other, 

* The introduction of Alexander the Great, Sooratec, and a Roman 
emperor, is a strange jnmble of times and xtersons. 
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have oapoused the daughter of au emperc^ upon the 
condition that if she die I should die with her.: she is 
now on the point of death, and toy Ufa therefore will 
certainly be required,” *i-What I ” said the old inan^ 
“grievest thou for this ? Take my counsel, and thou shalt 
bo safe enough. Thy wife is of royal descent ; let her 
besmear her breast with some of her father’s blood. Then, 
flo thou search in the depths of this forest, where thou 
wilt find three herbs : of one of them make a beverage and 
fidminister it to her ; the other two beat into a plaster, 
and apply it to the afflicted part. If my instructions 
arc exactly attended to, she will bo restored to perfect 
health.” Socrates did as ho w'as directed; and his wife 
j)roBently recovered. When the emperor knew how ho 
liad striven to find a remedy for his wife’s disorder, he 
loaded him with riches and honours.^ 


ArmcATiox, 

My beloved, the emperor is our Lord Jesus Christ; the 
daughter is the soul, given to man on condition that, 
should it bo destroyed by sin, ho also should lose eternal 
life. The priest is the Church, where health and safety 
may lie found. The old man is a wise oonfessor, and 
Alexander is the world. 


TALE LXIL 

OP THE BEAUTY OF A FAITHFUL mm>. 

WhkK Salus was emjieror, there lived a very beautiful 
woman, whose name was Florontina. She was so remark- 
aUy handsome that three kings sought her love, by . we 
of whom she was abused. Thi^ occasioned % war 
1 hem, and great numbers of mw feU on both aides. Itot 

* The latter |M^ of tliia aiwlo^e is in Altihonsn^ De O^rtboK 
"'Hi^pUr^ It is tee last of tee copy ; blit not hi 

Mr. oonce*s analysis, aseoaumng in.tee Gbsi’a, ^ ; 
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tbo nobhs, naiviUing to see so much vrmbb of blood, inrtei*- 
fored, and addressing the ernwroTv bade him observe that,* 
unleiss a stop were put to the virulent animositjF which 
divided them, the wholo kingdom would be annihilated. 
The emperor, duly considering what had been said, 
directed letters, impressed with the royal signet, to bo 
sent to the fair occasion of the war ; by which, without 
delay, she was commanded to appear before him. A 
herald bore the mandate, but before ho could deliver it 
she died. The herald, therefore, returned, and tlie em- 
peror, very much regretting that ho liad lost sight of 
beautiful a woman, caus^ all tho best artists in the 
kingdom to bo summoned into liis presence. When they 
were assembled, ho spoke as follows : “ My friends, tho 
reason that I have sent for you is tliis. There was a very 
beautiful woman, named Florontina, for whoso love a 
groat number of men have lost their lives. She died 
lx3fore I had an opportunity of seeing her. Do yo go, 
therefore ; paint her to tho life, ns she was in all her 
beauty. Thus shall I discover wherefore so many wer(3 
sacrificed.” The artists answered, “ Your majesty wishes 
a thing which is very difiiciilt to execute. Her beauty 
was BO surpassing, that not all tho artists in tho world, 
save one, would be able to do her justice ; and ho hides 
himself amongst the mountains. But ho alono can per- 
fectly fulfil yonr desires.” On receiving this information, 
messengers were despatched in pursuit of hini. Ho was 
soon found, and brought l^eforO the curious monarch, who 
commanded him to paint Florentiua as she appeared when 
living; and if he did it, his reward should be royal. 
“ Your request is extremely difficult,” said the painter ; 
“ nevettheless, cause all the beautiful women in your 
kingdom to come before me for an hour at least, and 1 
will do as you desire,” The emperor complied, and made 
ihem stand in his presence. From these the artist selected 
four, and penuitt^ the^ rest to return home. Then he 
Gotnmenoed his labours. First, he laid on a coat of red 
colour; and whatever was exquisitely beautiful in the 
four ’ womens Hiat he copied in bis pointing. In ^ this 
maimer it reomv^dis completion ; ana when the eis^for 
behold it, h» said^ Flo ntina, had yon Uved^' to 
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eternity, you ought to have loved that painter who has 
roprosented you in so much beauty.” 

APPLICATION. 

My iHilovod, the emperor is God ; the Ixjaiitiful Floren- 
tiiia is the soul ; the three kings, the devil, the world, 
jxrid the tlesh. 'J’he nobles are the patriarchs and prophets, 
wlio wore the mediators between God and man. The 
))aintorB are the angels and men, amongst whom tlioro was 
found no one who would rescue the soul from death. The 
artist who came from the mountains is Christ. The red 
colour is blood; the four women are existence, growth, 
feeling, and understiinding. 


TALE LXIII. 

OF THE I’fiKASURES OF THIS WORLD. 

'.rjti.; Emporur Vespasian had a daughter called Aglaes, 
wliose loveliness was greater than that of all other women. 
It happened that as she stood opposite to him on a certain 
occasion, ho considered her very attentively, and then 
addressed her (is follows : “l^Iy Moved daughter, thy 
lK)auty merits a loftier title than thou hast yet roceivoi 
I will change thy name ; henceforward, Ix) thou called the 
Lady of Comfort, in sign that whosoever looks upon thee in 
sorrow may depart in joy.” 

Now, the emperor possessed, near his palace, a delicious 
garden, in wliich ho frequently walked. Proclamation was 
made that whosoever wished to marry his daughter should 
come to the palace, and remain in this garden the space of 
three or four days ; when they quitted it, the ceremony 
should take place. Immense crowds were allured by the 
apparently easy terms of the notice; they entered the 
garden, but were never again seen. Not one of them 
returned. But a certain knight, who dwelt in some remote 
country, hearing of the conditions by which the daughter 
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of a great king might be eBponaed, came to the gate of the 
palace and demanded entrance. On being introduced to 
the emperor, ho spoke thus : “ I hear it commonly reported, 
my Lord, that whoever enters your garden shall espouse 
your daughter. For this purpose I come.” “ Enter, then,” 
said the emperor ; “ on thy return thou shall marry her,” 
“ But,” added the knight, “ I solicit one boon of your 
majesty. Before I enter the garden, 1 would entreat an 
opportunity of conversing a short time with the lady.” 
“ I have no objection to that,” said the emperor. 8ho was 
called, and the knight accosted her in these words : “Fair 
damsel, thou hast Ijoen called the Lady of Comfort^ because 
every one who enters thy presence sorrowful returas con- 
tented and ha2)py. I, therefore, approach thee sad and 
desolate — give me the lacaris to leave theo in liappincss ; 
many have entered the garden, but never any reappeared. 
If the same chance happen to me — alas! tnat I should 
have sought tlieo in marriage.” “I will tell theo the truth,” 
said the lady, “ aud convert thy unhappiness into pleasure. 
In that garden there is an enormous lion, which devours 
every one who enters with the hope of marrying me. Arm 
thyself, therefore, cap-a-pio, and smear your armour with 
gum. As soon as you Iiove entered tlie garden the lion 
will rush toward you ; attack him manfully, and when you 
are weary, leave him. Then will ho instantly seize you 
by the arm or leg ; but in so doing, the gum will adhere 
to his teeth, and ho will bo unable to hurt you. As soon 
as you perceive this, unsheath your sword and separate 
his head from his lx)dy. Besides the ferocious animal 1 
have described, there is another danger to bo overcome. 
There is but one entrance, and so intricate are the laby- 
rinths, that egress is nearly impossible without assistance. 
But here ako I will l>efriend you. Take this ball of thread, 
and attach cme of the ends Uy the gate as you enter, and, 
retaining the lino, pass into the garden. But, as you love 
your life, beware that you lose not the thread,” * 

The kni|^t exactly observed all these instructions. 
Having arnciod himself, he entered the garden ; and the 

* A fine juioral, which might be ofteacr remembered with 
advantage. Tllle Gospel is to the Chrieiian what the ball of thread 
the knight : pity that it should bq frequently be lost ! 

1 
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lion, with open mouth, rushed fixrw^rd th devour him* 
defended himself resolutely ; and when his strength fi 
he leapt a few paces back. Then, as the lady had 
the lion seized uj)on the knight’s arm ; btit^ since his 
wore clogged with gum, ho did him no injury, and 
Hword presently put an end to the combat, llnha]^ 
however, while exulting over his victory, he let g 
thread, aiid in gn'at tribulation w’andered about th< 
den for tlirce days, diligently seeking the los 
Towards night he discovered it, and with no 
hastened back to the gate. Then, loosening the 
he bent his way to the presence of the emperor 
due time the Lady of Comfokt l>ocamo his wdfo.* 



APPLICATlOy. 

My beloved, the ©ini>cror is Christ ; the Lady of^mfort 
is the kingdom of heaven. The garden is the ; the 
lion, the devil. The ball of thread represents ba||tism, by 
which W’o enter into the world. 


« . TALE LXIV. 

OF THE INCARNATION OF OUR LOI 

A OliRTAiN king was remarkable for three qualiMl. Pirstly, 
he was stronger in body than all men ; seccM^y, he was 
wiser; and lastly, more beautiful. He lived M long time 
unmarried ; and his counsellors would perswHe him to 
take a wife. “ My friends,” said he, it is mar to you 
that 1 am rich and powerful enough ; and tl^nfore want 
not^ wealth. Go, then, through town and wsintry, and 
seek me out a beautiful and wise virgin ; andg^e can find 
such a one, however poor she may be, I wllj^parry her,” 
The command was obeyed ; they proceeded c^|^r search, 

• Here seems to be an allusion to Mxdea*s 
I t is surely more onalog^ous to the story^ ike the chie 

furnished by Aiiadno to her lorer. Warton anSainad 

the resemblance he has famded 
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last ditasrv^xed a lady of royal extiaiction 
. ilia qyalaficliiioiiadegired. But the kiu^ waa not aa 
ily aati^ed, and determined to put her w^om to the 
He arat to the lady by a herald a piece of linen 
^ three inohos aqnare ; and bade her oontnve to madce 
a shirt exactly fitted to his body. Then,” added 
she shall be my wife.” The mosBenger, thus com- 
ped, departed on his errand, and respectfully pre^ 
l^e cloth, with the request of the king. “ How can 
with iV* exclaimed the lady, “ when the cloth is 

> inches square ? It is impossible to make a shirt 
|but bring me a Tessel in which I may work, and 

> to mako the shirt long enough for tlie body.*’ 
engcr rotuined with the reply of the virgin, and 

the kiSM^^immcdiatoly sent a sumptuous vessel, by moaiiH 
of whma ^ihe oxtemlod the cloth to the required size, and 
comple^l^ Ae sliirt. IVheroupoii the u iso king married 
her. 



APPUCATJON. 

My b<$lov6d, the king is God ; the virgin, the mother 
of Chnstibwho was also the chosen vessel. By the mes- 
senger inljj^ant Gabriel ; the cloth is the grace of GchI, 
which, bj^^roper care and lat>our, is made sufficient for 
man’s 8alli|pion. 


TALE LXV. 

OF THR CUKE OF THE SOUL. 

A xiKd ond^federtook a journey from one state to another. 
After much^mvel, he came to a certain cross, which was 
covered wi^Bnscriptions. On one side was written, “ Oh, 
king, if yd^ide this way, you yourself will find good 
ciztertaiiumHp but your horse will get nothing to eat.^ 
On auothqnwrt apj^rod as follows : If you ride this 
yorndme ww be admirably attended to, but you 
got HHig for yourself.” i^ain, on a third place 
was ihsoiIHB^ you walk this path, you will fbd 
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ontertaiiiment both for yourself and horse ; but before you 
depart, you will be miserably beaten.*’ On a fourth part 
of tlio cross it was said : “ If you walk this way, they will 
serve you diligently, but they will detain your horse, 
and oblige you to proceed the rest of your journey on foot.** 
When the king had read the inscriptions, he began to oon« 
sidor which of the evils ho should choose. lie determined 
at length upon the first ; “ Foi*,” said he, “ I shall faro ^tgiry 
well myself, though my horse starve ; and the night wiP 
soon pass away.” On this, ho struck tlio spurs into his 
horse ; and arrived at the castle of a knight, who entreated 
him courteously, but gave his steed little or nothing. In 
the morning lie rode on to his own palace, and related all 
that ho had scon.* 


AI‘1*LICATI0N. 

My lielovcd, the king is any good Chnstian, who 
journeys for the safety of his soul. Tlio horse which bo 
rides is the body, composed of the four elements. The 
(TOSS is conscience, wliicli points out the way, and explains 
tlio consequences attending it. 


TALE LXVI, 

OF CONSTANCY. 

Tjierk once lived a king who had a beautiful and beloved 
slaughter. After his death she succjeeded to the throne, 
but, being young and unprotected, a certain tyrannical 
duke came to her, and, by means of largo promises, won 
her to dishonour. When his iniquitous |itlrposo was 
accomplished, the girl wept bitterly; and socm after the 
tyrant expelled her from the inheritance, l^us reduced 
from the Bplondoui*8 of royalty to the lowest state of 
wretchedness, she solicited alms of the pajasengors. It 

♦ rCompare the story of “ Lubim Czoreinch the Winged 
Wolf’* in itxtman Popular Tales^ p. ], where the hecals offered the 
choice between three roads in terms almost idcntic^With the text. 
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hap^)etied that as slio sat woepiug by tho wayside, a 
certain knight passed by, and observing her great beauty, 
became enamoured of hGr4 **Fair lady,” said he, “what 
are you ? ” “I am,” replied the weeping girl, “ tho only 
daughter of a king ; after whose death a tyrant seduced 
and abused me, and then deprived me of my inheritance.” 
“ Well,” returned tho knight, “ are you willing to marry 
me?” “Oh, my Lord!” exclaimed she, “I desire it be- 
yond anything that could hapi^en.” “ Then plight me your 
faith,” said the knight; “promise to receive no one for 
your husband but me, and I will make war upon tho 
tyrant, and reinstate you in your posscsHions. lint if I 
fall in tho conflict, I entreat you to retain my bloody arnm 
under your care, in testimony of affection ; that in case 
any one hereafter shall desire j'our love, you may ent(‘r 
the chaml^er in which the arms hang, and may thus b(? 
reminded of the proof I have given of ray attachment and 
devotion to your service.” “ I promise faithfully,” re- 
turned she, “ to com])ly with your wishes : but, oh ! may 
your life bo safe! ” Tlio kiiigbt therefore armed himsell', 
and proceeded to engage tho tyrant, who liad heard of Ins 
intention, and prepared for tho attack. The kniglit, liow 
over, overcame him, and cut off his head : but, receiving 
a mortal wound, lie died on tho third day. The lady 
bewailed his death, and hung up his blocsly armour in her 
'chamber. She visited it frequently, and washed it with 
bitter tears. Many noblemen sought to e8i)OUHe lior, and 
made magnificent promises ; but invariably before return- 
ing an answer she entered tho chamber, and, surveying 
the bloody armour steadfastly, exclaimed, amid ajDundanw 
of tears, “ Oh, thou, who devotedst thyself to death for 
one so unworthy, and resfcoredst me my kingdom ! — far he 
it from mo to abjure my plighted faith.” Then returning 
to those who sought her Jovo, sho^declared her resolution 
never to unite herself with another. When they heard 
this they departed ; and thus she remained single to tho 
end of her lif 

* See Tale 3CXV., vluoh differs but little from this. 

[Mr. D. G. Boasetti has used this tale aud the twenty -fifth as the 
rroundwork of his beautiful peem, “ Tho Staff aud Scrip ** (Bo8setti*s 
rosmS) p. 47). — En.] 
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ArrLiCATiox, 

My beloved, the king is our heavenly Father ; and tto 
daughter is tho soul seduced by the devil. The wayside 
is the world. The soldier who rode past is the Son of 
<jri:)d ; the bloody armour is His death and passion. 


TALE LXVIL 

OF EXCUSES WHiCIt AHE NOT TO EE ADMITTED IN 
EXTREME CASES. 

The Emperor Maximian w'as renowned for the wisdom of 
his government* In his reign there lived two knights, 
the one wise and tho other ftKdish, but who had a mutual 
re^rd for each other. “ Let us make an agreement/’ 
said the ^vise knight, “which w’ill be advantageous to 
lioth/’ Tho other assented, and, by tho direction of his 
friend, proceeded to draw blood from liis right ami. “ 1,” 
said tlio latter, “ will drink of thy Wood, and thou of 
mine; so that neither in prosperity nor in adversity shall 
our covenant be broken, and whatsoever the one gains, 
shall lie divided by the other.” Tho foolish Imight 
agreed ; and they ratified tho treaty by a draught of each 
other’s blood. After this they both dwelt in the same 
mansion. Now, tho lord of the country had two cities, 
i>ne of which was built on the summit of a lofty mountain. 
Since all who went to it would possess groai wealth, and 
remain there for life, the path to this city was narrow 
and stony, and about midway three knights with a largo 
army wore stationed. Tho custom was that wdiosoever 
should do battle, or lose his life, with everything 
that he possessed. In that city the emperor appointed a 
.a^eschal, who received without exception allw^ entered, 
and ministered to them according to their condition. But 
the other city was built in a valley under iflie mountain, 
the way to which waa perfectly level and* jdeatont. Thr^ 
soldiers dwelt there, who cheerfully received whosoever 
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came, and serred tkem aocordiag to their pleaiBura lu 
this city also a aenesohal waa placed^ but ho o^'deired all 
who appToaphod to be thrown into priBon» and on the 
coming of the judge to bo oondcunned. ^ , 

The wise knight said to his companion, “ My friend, 
let us go through the world as other knighte are wont to 
do,* and seek our fortune.” His friend acquiesced ; tliey 
set out upon tlieir ti-avels, and presently came to a place 
where two roads met. “ See,” said tlie wise knight, “ hero 
are two roads. The one leads to the noblest city in tbo 
world, and if we go thither, wo shall obtain whatsoever 
our hearts desire. But the other path conducts to a city 
which is built in a valley; if vve venture there, wo shall 
be thrown into prison, and afterwards crucified. I advise, 
therefore, that wo avoid this road, and pursue the other.” 
** My friend,” replied the foolish knight, “ I hoard long 
ago of these two cities; but the way to tliat upon 
mountain is veiy narrow and dangerous, l^ccause of the 
soldiers wbo attack those that enter ; nay, they frequently 
rob and murder them. But the other w^ay is open t^nd 
broad ; and the soldiers who are stationed there receive 
passengers with hospitality, and supply them with all 
things necessary. This is sufficiently manifest; I sec it, 
and had rather lioliove my own eyes than you.” “It is 
true,” returned his companion, “ one w'ay is difficult to 
walk along, but the other is infinitely worse at the end : 
ignominy and crucifixion will certainly be our doom. But 
fear you to walk the strait road, on account of a battle, 
or because of robbers ? you, who are a soldier, and there- 
fore in duty bound to fight valiantly 1 However, if you 
will go with mo the way I desire, 1 promise ip i)rccedo 
you in the attack ; and be assured with your aid wo shall 
overcome every obstacle.” “I protest to you,” said the 

• “Sicut oieteri milites.” Hero wc disoovor tho«o features of 
chivalry, »o admirably ridiculed by Cervantea. But, in limea of 
oppreisioti, irheu every one followed 

the simple plan, 

That he may take who not the power, 

And ho may keep who can,” 

tha wandering hero, ev» ready to risk his life in defence of ih# 
Hijored, was governed by a noble and useful institotioxi. 
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other, “ I will hot go your way, but will take mine own.** 
“ Well/* replied the wise knight, “ since I haTe pledged 
you my word, and drank your blood ih token of fidelity, I 
will proceed wdth you, though against my better judg- 
ment. So they both wont the same path. 

Tlio progi'esB was extremely pleasant till they reached 
the station of the three soldiers, wlio honourably and mag- 
nificently entertained tlicm. And hero the foolish knight 
said to the wise one, “ Friend, did I not tell theo bow 
comfortable tliis way would be found ; in all which the 
other is deficient ? ” “ If the end bo well,” replied be, 

“ all is well ; * but J do not hope it.” With the three 
soldiers they tarried some time ; inHomiioli that the 
seneschal of the city, hearing that two knights, contrary 
to royal prohibition, were aj)proaching, sent out troops to 
apprehend them. ^J’ho foolish knight ho commanded to 
be bound liand and foot, and thrown into a pit, but the 
other ho imprisoned. Now, when the judge arrived, the 
malefactors were all brouglit before him, and among the 
rest our two knights — tlio wiser of whom thus spoke : “ My 
Jjord, I complain of my comrade, wlio is tlio occasion of 
niy death. 1 declared to liim the law of this city, and the 
danger to whicli we were exposed, but he would not listen 
to my w'ords, nor abide by my counsels. ‘ I will trust my 
eyes,* said he, ‘rather than you.* Now, because I had 
taken an oath never to forsake him in prosperity or in 
adversity, I accompanied him hither. But ought I there- 
fore to die? Pronounce a just judgment.** Then tho^ 
foolish knight addressed the judge : “ Ho is himself the* 
cause of my death. For cvoiy one knows that he is 
reckoned wise, and I am naturally a fool. Ought he then 
HO lightly to have surrendered his wisdom to my folly ? 
And bad he not done so, I should have returned to go the 
way which ho w'ent, oven for the solemn oath which I had 
sworn. And therefore, since he is wise, and I am foolish, 
be is the occasion of luy death.** The judge, hearing this, 
nqpoke to both, but to the wise knight first : “ Thou who 
art wise, since thou didst listen bo heedlessly to his folly 


* “Si finis bonus est, totum bonum orit.” This gives us the 
origin, probably, of the proverb, « AWt trtW f?tai end9 twH.” “ Finis 
ooronat opus is of a similar character. 
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Red followedst hiia, and Uiou, foolish man, since then 
didst not credit hie word, but acted out thine own Mlv, ye 
shall both be susponded on the cross tliis very day.” Thus 
it was done. 


AlTLlCAtlON. 

My beloved, the oinporor is Christ; the two knights, 
body and soul ; of which tho last is iho wiso one. In 
baptism they were united. They drank blood ; that is, 
tho blood in the veins prevents their separation, and pre- 
serves life. The two ways are penitence and the world’s 
glory. The way of penitence is imiTow, hut tho other is 
broad and alluring. The city on tho mountain is heaven ; 
that in the valley is hell. Tho three soldiers are tho 
world, tho flesli, and the devil, d'C., dro. 


TALE LXVIIL 

OF MAINTAINING TRUTH TO THE liAST. 

In tho reign of Gordian, there was a certain noble soldier 
who had a fair but vicious wife. It happened that her 
husband having occasion to travel, the lady sent fur her 
gallant. Now, one of her handmaids, it seems, was skilful 
in interpreting the song of birds ; and in tho court of the 
castlo there were three cocks.* During tho night, while 
the gallant was with his mistress, the lirst cock began to 
crow. Tho lady heard it, and said to her servant, “ Dear 
friend, what says yonder cock ? ” She replied, “ That you 
are grossly injuring your husband.” “ Then,” said tho lady, 
“ kill that cock without delay.” They did so ; hut scjon 
after tho second cock crow, and tho lady repeated her 
question. “ Madam,” said tho handmaid, “ ho says “ My 

♦ The interpretation of the language of birds is clearly an oriental 
Rction; several instances of which are furnislied by the Arabian 
Tales. It has since been made the vehicle of many in^nictive fables. 
See Spectator^ vol. vii. No. .512, which is copied from the “Story of 
the two Owls,’* in the Turhuh Tale*, 
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oompauiuB died for xeT^aJLiug tlie tniti;, a&d for liid eame 
csueo, I am prepared to die.* ^ ** Sill h^,** cried the lady» 
— which they did. After this, the third cook crew, 
“ What says he?” asked she again. “Hear, see, and say 
nothing, if you would live in peace.’* “ Oh, oh ! ” said the 
Wly, “ don't kill him.** And her orders were obeyed. 


APPUCATIoy. 

My beloved, the emperor is God; tho soldier, Christ; 
and the wife, the soul. The gallant is tho devil. The 
liandmaid is conscience. The first cock is our Saviour, 
who was put to death ; the second is the martyrs ; and tho 
thM is a preacher who ought to bo earnest in declaring 
the truth, but, being deterred by menaces, is afraid to 
utter it. 


TALE LXIX. 

OF CHASTITY. 

The Emperor Callus employed a singularly skilful carpenter 
in the erection of a magnificent palace. At that period, a 
certain knight lived who had a very beautiful daughter; 
and who, perceiving tho extraordinary sagacity of tho 
ai1;ificcr, determined to give him tho lady in marriage. 
Calling him, therefore, ho said, “ My good friend, ask of 
me what you will ; so that it be possible, t will do it, pro- 
vided you marry my daughter.” Tho other assented, and 
the nuptial rites were celebrated accordingly. Then .the 
mother of the lady said to the car^nter, “ My son, since 
you have become one of our family, I will bestow upon you 
a curious shirt. It possesses this singular property, that 
as long as you and your wife are fait^l to each o&er, it 
will.neither be rent, nor worn, nor stained. But if— which 
Bfoai^en forbid I— either of you prove unfaithful, instantly 
it will lose its virtue,.** The carpenter, very happv in what 
he heard, took the shirt, and returned groat thanks for the 
gift. 
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A tikort nubile aftdrivardt the carpenter being sent for 
to superintend the building of the emperor's pdbo% took 
with him the yaluable present which ho had rooeiired. Ho 
continued absent until the structure was complete; and 
numbers, observing how much he laboured, admired the 
freshness and spotless purity of his shirt. Even the 
emperor condescended to notice it, and said to him, Hy 
master, how is it that in despite of your laborious occupa- 
tion, and the constant use of your shirt, it still preserves 
its colour and beauty ? ” “ You must know, my Lord," said 
lie, “ tliat as long as my wife and I continue faithful to 
each other, my shirt retains its original whiteness and 
l)eauty ; but if cither of us forgot our matrimonial vows, it 
will sully like any other clotli." A soldier, overhearing 
this, thought within liimself, “ If I can I will make you 
wash your shirt." Wherefore, witliout giving any cause of 
suspicion to the carpenter, he secretly hastened to his liouse, 
and solicited liis wife to dishonour. She received him with 
an appearance of pleasure, and seemed to bo entirely in- 
fluenced by the same feelings. “ But," added she, “ in this 
place we are exposed to observation ; come with mo, and I 
will conduct you into a private chambfjr." Ho followed 
her, and closing tho dcK)r, slio said, “Wait hero awhile ; I 
will return presently." Thus she did every day, all the 
time supplying him only with bread and water. Without 
regard to his urgency, she compelled him to endure this 
humiliating troatinent ; and before long, two other soldiers 
came to her from tho emperor's court, with tho same evil 
views. In like manner, she decoyed them into the chamlxjr, 
and fed them with bread and water. 

The sudden disappearance, however, of tho»throe sol- 
diers gave rise to much inquiry; and the carpenter, on 
the completion of his lal)ours, received tho stipulated sum, 
and returned to his own homo. His virtuous wife met him 
with joy, and looking upon the spotless shirt, exclaimed, 
“Bles^ be Godl our truth is made apparent — ^there is 
not a single stain upon the shirt.” To which ho replied, 
“My beloved, during tho progress of the building, three 
soldiers, one after another, came to ask questions ateut ilm 
ahiri. I related the fact, and sinoe that time nothing has 
besn heard of them." The lady smiled, and saidi “ The 
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eoldierB respecting whom you foel anxious thought me a 
fit subject for their improper solicitation, and came hither 
with the vilest intent, I decoyed them into a remote 
chamber, and have fed them with bread and water,” The 
carpenter, delighted with this proof of his wife’s fidelity, 
spared their lives, and liberated them ; and he and his wife 
lived happily for the rest of their lives, 


APPLICATION. 

My l>elovcd, the emperor is God ; the palace is the 
human heart. The knight who married his daughter to 
tlio carj)entcr is Christ ; the carpenter is any good Chris- 
tian, and the mother is the Church. The shirt is faith ; 
the throe soldiers arc pride, lusts of the eyes, and lusts of 
the lieart. 


TALE LXX. 

OP TIIK COMPUNCTIONS OP A FAITHFUL MIND. 

A CKiiTAiN king had a beautiful and wise daughter, whom 
he was desirous of marrying. But she had sworn never to 
unite herself to any but upon three conditions. First, ho 
was to state accurately how many feet there were in the 
length, breadth, and depth of the four elements. Secondly, 
ho was to change the north wind. And thirdly, he was to 
carry fire in his bosom without inju^}^ When the king, 
therefore, understood his daughter’s resolution, he pro- 
claimed it through the kingdom, and promised to give her 
in marriage to whomsoever performed the conditions. 
Many endeavoured, but failed ; until at length a certain 
knight from foreign parts heard of the girl’s oath. He 
hastened to the palace, conveying with him a single at- 
tendant, and an extremely fiery horse. On being admitted 
into the king’s presence, ho said, “ I am desirous of espous- 
ing your majesty’s daughter, and I am prepared to solve the 
questions which have &en proposed.” The king assented, 
a^d the soldier, calling his servant, commanded nim to lie 
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n])on the earth. And when he was thus laid, his master 
measured his length from one extremity to the other. 
When he had done this, he said to the king, “ My Iiord, 
your first question is resolved ; I find in the four elements 
scarcely seven feet.” “ How ? ** replied the king. “ What 
has this to do with the four elements ? ” “ My Lord,” 

answered the soldier, “ every man, as well as every animal, 
is composed of the four elements.” “Amen,” said the king, 
“ you have proved this very satisfactorily. Now then for 
the second condition, which is to change the wind.” Im- 
mediately he caused his horse to bo brought into the area 
of the court, and there administered a potion, by which tlio 
animal was made perfectly quiet. This done, he turnoil 
his horse’s head towards the cast, and said, “ Observe, my 
Lord, the wind is changed from north to cast.” “ How ? ” 
answered the king, “ what is this to the wind ? ” “ Sire,” 

returned the soldier, “is it not obvious to your wisdom 
that the life of every animal consists in his breath, which 
is air ? As long as he raged fiercely, so long was ho in the 
north. But when I had given him tho potion I turned him 
toward tho cast, so that ho is ready to bear his burden.” 
“ This elso,” said tho king, “ you have well proved ; go on 
to tho third.” “ My Lord,” replied tho soldier, “ this, so 
pleaso you, I will perform before all your court.” Then, 
taking up a handful of burning coals, ho deposited them in 
his bosom, without injury to his flesh. “ Truly,” exclaimed 
the king, “ you have done very well in these matters : but 
tell me, how happens it that you aro unhurt by the fire.” 
“ It was not,” returned the soldier, “ by any power of my 
own, but by virtue of a singular stone, which I always 
carry about with mo. And whosoever possesses this stone 
is able to resist tho liottest fire.” I’ho king, satisfied that 
the conditions had Ijeen accurately complied with, gtivo 
orders for his marriage with the lady. Ho loaded liim 
with riches and honours, and they both ended their days 
in the gieatest happiness. 

APPLICATION, 

My beloved, the king is our Lord Jesus Christ, Tho 
daughter is tho human soul. To measure the elements js 
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to lubdue tho lusts of the flesh* The fiery horse is may 
sinner, whom ropontanoe changes. The fire in the bosom 
is luxury, pride, avarioe, <&e., and the stone is a true and 
lively faith in Christ. 

TALE LXXI. 

OF AN ETERNAL RECOMPENSE. 

A KINO made a groat feast, and despatched messengers 
witli invitatious, in which the guests were promised not 
only a magnificent entertainment, but considerable wealth. 
When the messengers had gone through town and country, 
executing everywhere the commands of their king, it 
happened that there dwelt in a certain city two men, of 
whom one was valiant and robustly made, but blind ; while 
the other was lame and feeble, but his sight was excellent. 
Said the blind man to the lame, “My friend, ours is a hard 
case ; for it is spread fur and near that the king gives a 
great feast, nt which every man will receive not only abun- 
dance of food, but much wealth ; and thou art lame, while 
1 am blind : how then shall wo get to the feast “ Take 
my counsel,” replied the lame man, “ and we will obtain a 
share both of the dinner and wealth.” “ Verily,” answered 
the other, “ I will follow any' counsel that may benefit 
mo.” “ Well, then,” returned the lame man, “ thou art 
stout of heart, and robust of body, and therefoi*e thou shalt 
carry me on thy back who am lamo and weak, and I will 
guide you, since 1 have good sight ; by this moans we shall 
luaoh the festival and secure the reward.” “ Be it as thou 
hast said,” replied he of the legs; “get upon my back 
immediately.” Ho did so ; the lame man pointed the way, 
and the other carried him. They arrived at the feast, and 
reoeived the same recompense as the rest.* 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the king is our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
prepaid the feast of eternal life. The blind man is the 

e This fable has crept into our siory^iooks. 
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powerful of this world* wl»6. are Uliiid* to their future 
Mafet^, The lame man is any derout person* who has 
nothing in common with the man of the world, bUt sees 
the kingdom which is to come,* 


TALE LXXII. 

OF THE DESTRUCTION OF UNGRATEFUL MEN. 

A CERTAIN king had an only son, whom he ardently loved. 
When tlio boy arrived at man’s estate, day after day he 
solicited his father to resign the kingdom, and deliver to 
himself the sovereign j)ower. “My dear son,*’ said the 
king, “ if I were satisfied that you would treat mo honour- 
ably and kindly during the remainder of my lif(% I should 
have no objection to relinquish the throne to you.” Tim 
sou answered, “My Lord, I will bind myself by an oath, 
liefore all the noolemen of the empii-o, to do in every 
respect as a son ought to do. Bo confident that I will 
show greater honour to you than to myself.” The old 
king trusted to his assurances, and resigned the supreme 
command. But no sooner was the son crowned, and seated 
on the throne of his ancestors, than his heart underwent a 
total changa For a few years he gave due honour to 
his indulgent parent, but after that entirely neglected 
hiin. This unexjicctod and unmerited treatment naturally 
eixasperatod the old king, and he began to complain to the 
wise men of the empire that his son had broken the con- 
tract. They, therefore, having always loved the father, 
reproved the son for his ingratitude. But the new king 
spurned them from him with fury ; imprisrmed his father 
in a castle, and permitted not the smallest access to him. 
Here ho often endured the extremity of hunger, and every 
other species of wretchedness. 

* The latter part of thin moralization reoommenda fideUior virit 
eoclesiasticia {Ueimat dare, 8i hicc feoeritis nos viri relight tenemar 
volsas viam salutis ostendere quomodo poteritis ad Titom eternam pOr* 
▼enire/' The monks nerer forgot thi^*' If you pay us, we will show 
m the way; else, find H out younelt” Buoh was the burden ot 
their song. 
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It happened ■that the king himself once passed the 
^ night in the same castle; and the father sent to him the 
following message: — “ Oh, my son, pity thy old father who 
gave up everything to thee, I suifer thirst and hunger ; 
and deprived of all comfort — even of wine to cheer mo in 
my infirmity — I draw out my life.” “ I know not,” said 
the king, “ that there is wine in this castle.” He was 
told that there were five casks repositod in that place, but 
that without his permission the seneschal refused to draw 
wine from thorn. “Suffer me, my dear son,” said the 
unhappy father, “ suffer mo at least to recruit my wasted 
form with the first of these casks.” The son refused, 
alleging that it was n(3W, and therefore prejudicial to old 
men. “ Then,” said the old man, “ give me the second 
(msk.” “ 1 will not do that,” answered the king, “ because 
it is kept for my own drinking, and for the young noble- 
men who attend me.” “ Yet you will surely permit me 
to take the third,” continued his father ; “ No,” replied the 
other; “ it is very strong, and you are so weak and infirm 
that it would kill you.” “The fourth cask, then?” said 
ho, “ give me that.” “ It is sour, and would do you much 
injury.” “ But,” urged the father, “ there is a fifth, allow 
mo to retain it.” “ Oh,” said the king, “ it is nothing hut 
dregs; the noblemen would charge mo with having slain 
thee in case thou wert permitted to drink of it.” The 
poor father, hearing excuses like these, went away very 
sorrowful ; but secretly wrote letters to the nobleman, 
declaring how ho had boon treated, and imploring them 
to relievo him from the misery ho was compelled to 
endure. His ill-usage excited their pity and indignation ; 
tlioy restored the father, and throw the son into prison, 
where he died.* 


APPLICATION. 

My l>eloved, the king is Christ; and the son is any 
bad Christian. 

Out nursery-books coutain a Btory not unlike the present A 
father xeai^a his estates to an ungrateful son, and is driven into the 
garret, and left to negleot and poverty. The grandson pities, and by 
a jx^inted speeoh—hardly characte|istio of a child— reproves, aii4 
touches his parent’s heart. 
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TALE LXXIII 

OF AVARICE, WHICH MAKES MANY BLIND. 

A CKUTAJN of liomo decreed that every blind man 
Hliould annually receive a hundred shillin^H. It hap- 
piuicd that twenty-tliroo associates came into tlio vAiy 
and entered a tavern -to drink. They remained there 
seven days, both eating and drinking ; but when they 
would reckon with the tiiveni-koeper, they had not 
sufficient money to defray the expense of what they 
had consumed. “Friends,” quotli mine host, “hero bo 
wanting a hundred shillings. I toll you, of a certainty, 
yo go not hence till yo have paid the uttermost farthing.” 
This rather startled the revellers, who, turning to one 
another, exclaimed, “What shall wo do? Wo cannot pay 
HO largo a sum.” At length one of them observed, “ Listen 
to mo; I ■will give you the best advice. The king of this 
country has decreed that whosoever is blind shall receive 
from his treasury ono hundred shillings. Let us then cast 
lots, and upon whomsoever the lot falls, wo will deprive 
him of sight, and send him to the king for the ) ►remised 
l>onovolcnoc. Thus wo shall depart in peace.” They all 
agreed that the counsel was excellent; and casting loin, 
the chance fell u])On the contriver of the expedient; whoso 
eyes they immediately put out. He was then led to the 
palace. Arriving at the gate, they knocked and were 
admitted by the porter, who inquired their business. 
The blind man answered, “I am ono entitled, from my 
deficiency of sight, to the benefit of the royal donation 
“ Well,” said the porter, “ I will inform tho seneschal,” 
He went accordingly ; but tho wary seneschal first deter- 
mined to examine his exterior before ho delivered the 
money. He did so, and then asked what ho wanted. “ A 
hundred shillings,” replied he, “ which the law gives to 
every blind man.” “ My friend,” said tho seneschal, “ if 
I am not greatly mistaken, I saw you yesterday in a 
tavern with both eyes perfect. You misinterpret the law. 
It relates to those who, by some nattlral infirmity, or by 
accident, become blind — and against which there was no 

K 
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defence. Such the law protects and relieves. But you 
I voluntarily surrendered your eyes; you drank away your 
money in a tavern, and i^anned this deceit. Seek« there- 
fore, consolation and relief in the same place, for you shall 
not get a halfpenny hero." The blind man then retired 
in gi'cat confusion i>om the palace. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, tho law in the story is tlio law. of God. 
Ho who errs by natural infirmity, or through the tempta- 
tions of tho devil, and repents, is forgiven. But if any 
one, from pure malice, shall commit sin and fall into 
despair, he can scarcely, if at all, be pardoned. Tho 
tavorn-koopor is the devil. 


TALE LXXIV. 

OF FORESIGHT AND CARE. 

A KING had an only son, whom ho tenderly loved. lie 
caused a golden airplo to bo made at an immense expense ; 
and shortly after its fabrication he sickened. Finding his 
end approach, he called to him his sou, and spoke after tho 
following manner; — **My dear son, I shall not recover 
from the sickness under which I suffer, and on my blessing 
'I charge you, travel through town and country, and take 
with you tho golden apple which I caused to bo made; 
find out tho greatest fool, and deliver to him that apple from 
,ine” The son faithfully promised to execute his parent’s 
jWish; and tho king, turning himself toward the wall, 

; resigned his spirit. A splendid funeral was pre|iarod, and 
after the interment the son set out upon his travels, with 
^the ^ple possession. 

travels^ many countries md kingdoms, and found 
l^ndanoo of fools, but pone whom he thought quite 
of the apple. At last he entered a certain prpvip^q^, 
and approached its principal city. Observing tho king. 
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▼617 magnificently attended^ riding through the streets, he 
asked variotis questions respeetixig the person he saw, and 
especiaUy of tho institutions of the country. He was 
answered that, according to their custom, the throne was 
annually vacated ; and that the late possessor, deprived of 
every honour, was driven into banishment, whore ho died 
in obscurity and poverty. Tho traveller, hearing this 
account, exclaimed, “ This is the man ; I have found him 
whom I sought ; ** and immefliately hastening to tho 
palace, he bent his knee, and cried, “ Hail, oh king I iny 
deceased father bequeathed to you this golden apple in his 
last will/* Tho king received the gift and said, “My 
friend, how can this Iw? Your royal parent knew nothing 
of me, nor have I ever performed any service to him. 
Why, then, hath he left me so valuable a present ? ** “Tho 
king, my Lord,’* replied ho, “ bequeathed it not more to you 
than to another ; but on his blessing, he charged me to 
bestow it upon the greatest fool that I could find. And I 
have now travelled through various kingdoms and coun- 
tries, but nowhere have 1 discovered so exquisite a fool 
and madman. Therefore, according to my sire's command, 
I resign the apple to your most gracious majesty.** “ But,** 
said the king, “ on what account do you take me for so 
great a fool ? *’ “I will toll you, my I^ord,’* returned the 
other. “ You arc king for one year ; and then, doomed to 
poverty and exile, you perish most miserably. I declare 
to you, I do not l^lievo that there is in tho whole world 
such an instance of egregious folly. For would any but 
a fool choose so short a time of splendour for an end so 
calamitous? *’ “ Why,** replied the king, “ you are doubt- 
less right ; and therefore, while I yet reign, I will prepare 
for my future existence. I will send the greater portion of 
my wealth into a remote land, upon which I may live in 
comfort, when I am driven into exile.** He did so ; and 
for a ntunber of years enjoyed great prosperity, and ended 
Ids life in peace. 


APPLICATION. 

Mv beloved, the king who l^neathed a golden apple 
to fools is God. That apple is the world. The king who 
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reigned for a year is any man who lives in this world 
(considered with respect to futurity) but as a single hour. 
Lot us then make provision for the future. 


TALE LXXV. 

OP WORLDLY ANXIETY. 

Thkue formerly lived a king who had three fair daughters. 
He married them to three dukes ; but, unhappily, all their 
husbands died in the space of one year. The king, being 
made acquainted with this circumstance, would have had 
his daiightcrs maiTy again, and calling the first into his 
presence ho said, “ My dear daughter, your husband is 
dead ; 1 will therefore unite you to another.” But she 
would by no means consent, and assigned for it this reason : 
“If I maiTy again, I should lovo my second husband 
o(pially with the first ; j)orhapB more, or it might be loss. 
Tliis ought not to bo ; for my first husband possessed my 
earliest affection — iny virgin troth. Therefore the second 
ought not to bo loved so \voiL But I might lovo him more, 
and this would increase the evil : on the other hand, if I 
loved him less, there w'ould exist only contention between 
us. So that I resolve never to be espoused again.” The 
king, satisfied with what ho heaid, called another of his 
daughters, and proposed the same thing to her as to her 
eldest sister. She relied, “ My Lord, I also decline this 
.matter. For should I comply, it must bo either for riches, 
or power, or beauty. Now, of riches I have quite enough ; 
my friends are sufficiently numerous to defend me ; and as 
for beauty, I do not believe there 'was so beautiful a person 
in the world as my late husband. Therefore, T too resolve 
upon a single state.” The king then applied to the third 
daughter, and she gave the follo^ung reasons for refusing 
his request : — “ If,” said she, “ I marry, my husband must 
desire me either for my beauty or my wealth. Now, it can- 
not be for the former, because I am not beautiful ; then, it 
must be for the latter, and true lovo never existed 'which 
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was founded upon meroenary feelings. When wealth flies, 
love flies with it.* Therefore, I would on no account 
many again. Moreover, the Sacred Wn tings say that a 
husband and wife are one body but two souls ; therefore, 
the body of my husband is my body, and the converse. 
Every day I visit the sepulchre of luy deceased lord, and 
ho is over present to my mind. Eor all those causes, I 
determine to remain as I am.” The king, pkiascd with the 
virtuous resolutions of his daughters, solicited them no 
more. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the king is God. The three daughters arc 
the soul, which image the Holy Trinity. For God said, 
“ Let US make man iji our image; ” therefore tho Trinity in 
unity is typified by the soul, and tho soul rei)rc 8 onted by 
three persons. Tlie three dukes arc tho devil, tho world, 
and tho flesh; when they die, that is, when tho soul 
repents of her sins, do not again be united to them. 


TALE LXXVI. 

OF CONCORD. 

Two physicians once resided in a city, who were admirably 
skilled in medicine ; insomuch that all the sick who took 
their prescriptions were healed, and it thence became a 
question with the inhabitants which of them was the best. 
After a while, a dispute arose between them upon this 
point. Said one, “ My friend, why should discord or envy 
or anger separate us ? Let us make the trial, and whosoever 
18 inferior in skill shall serve tho other.” “ But how,’^ 
replied his friend, “is this to be brought about?” The 
first phy'flician answered, “ Hear me, I will pluck out your 
eyes, without doing you the smallest injury, and lay them 

* When Poverty comes in at the door, Love flies ont at the 
window.— English Psoyebb. 
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before you on the table ; and whan you desire it, I will 
replace them as perfect and serviceable as they were before. 
If, in like manner, you can perform this, we will then bo 
esteemed equal, and walk as brethren through the world. 
But, remember, he who fails in the attempt shall become 
the servant of the other.” “ I am well pleased,” returned 
his fellow, “ to do as you say.” Whereupon, ho who made 
the proposition took out his instruments and extracted the 
eyes, b^mearing the sockets and the outer part of the lids 
with a certain rich ointment. “ My dear friend,” said he, 
“ what do you perceive ? ” “ Of a surety,” cried the other, 

I see nothing. I want the use of my oyes, but 1 feel no 
pain from their loss. I pray you, however, restore them 
to their places as you promis^.” “ Willingly,” said his 
friend. He again touched the inner and onter part of the 
lids with the ointment, and then, with much precision, 
inserted the balls into their sockets. “ How do you see 
now ? ” asked ho. Excellently,” returned the other, “ nor 
do I feel the least pain.” “Well, then,” continued tho 
first, “it now remains for you to treat mo in a similar 
manner .” * “I am ready,” said the latter. And accord- 
ingly taking tho instruments, as the first had done, he 
smeared the upper and under parts of the eye with a 
peculiar ointment, drew out tho eyes and placed them upon 
the table. The patient felt no pain ; but added, “ I wish 
you would hasten to restore th<^m.” The operator cheer- 
fully complied ; but as he prepared his implements, a crow 
entered by an open window, and seeing the eyes upon tho 
table, snatched one of them up, and flew awajr with it. 
Tho physician, vexed at what had happened, said to him- 
self, “ If 1 do not restore tho eye to my companion, I must 
become his slave.” At that moment a goat, broTvsing at 
sno great distance, attracted his observation. Itistantly ho 
ran to it* drew out one of its eyes, and put it into tho place 
of the lost orb. “ My dear friend,” exclaimed the operator^ 
how do things appear to you ? ” “ Neither in extritoting 

nor in replacing,” he answered, ”did 1 suffer the least pain; 
but — blessmel — onoeyelooks up to the trees!” “Ah!” 

A fmlish phyeioioQ. If the other Bacceeded, he acknowledged 
his sopemriiy, or eqaality, at least; if not, he lost his eyes. At all 
evenia, he could gain nothing by the experiment. 
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first, “ this is the very perffiction of mediciiiew 
Neither of ns is stiperior ; henceforward we will lie fHends, 
as we ore equals; and banish far off that spirit of con- 
tention which has destroyed our peace.” They lived from 
this time in the greatest amity. 


APPLlOiTlON. 

My beloved, the two physicians are the new and th 
old law. Thus the Jews and ChristianB contend : the 
extracted eyes denote those parts of the old law which 
Christians retain. The crow is the devil ; and the goat’s 
oye typifies those ooreraonies of the Jews to which they 
attach so much importance, and by wdiicli they are not able 
to discern the truth.* 


TALE LXXVII. 

OF RICHES, WHICH AUE NOT TO BE COVETED. 

A CERTAIN king had two daughters, one of whom was 
extremely beautiful, and very much beloved. The other, 
however, was of a dark, unprepossessing complexion, and 
hated as much as her sister was esteemed. This difference 
in their appearance caused tho king to give them charac- 
teristio names. He called tho first liosuinunda,t that is, 
the fragrant rose ; and tho second, Gratiaplena, or tho full 
of grace. 

A herald was commanded to proclaim that all men 
should come to him, and ho would give his daughters to 

* This is to see tho beam in a neighbour's eye, and forget that in 
their own. Tho Catholic c(»’emonio8 are open to tho samo censure, 
and are equally prejudicial in their consequences. 

t Or £o8a mwidif rose of the world. There are two monkish 
Latin verses inscribed over the unfortunate paramour of. Henry XL 
which may find a place here : — 

“ Hlc jacet in tumba Rosa MCNur, non BoflAimKnA ; 

“Non redolei, sed olet, qu« redolere solet.’*--CAMintif, 
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those who were worthy. But whoever got the beautiful 
girl to wife should have nothing but her beauty ; and he 
who selected the dark girl should succeed him to the 
throne. Multitudes flocked to the summons ; but eveiy 
one still clung to the fair lady, and not even the tempta- 
tion of a kingdom could induce any one to e8]X)us0 the 
other. (Iratiaplena wT‘pt bitterly at her unhappy fate. 
“ My daughter,” said the king, “why are you so grievously 
afflicted ? ” “ Oh, my father,” returned she, “ no one visits 
or speaks kindly to mo ; all pay their attentions to my 
sister, and despise me.” “ Why, my dear daugliter,” said 
the father, “ do you not know that whosoever marries you 
will possess the crown?” Tlie lady dried her tears, and 
was marvellously comforted. 

Not long after a king entered the royal palace, and, 
seeing the great beauty of Kosamiinda, desired her in mar- 
riage. The king, lier father, consented, and she was 
espoused witli great joy. But the other daughter remained 
many years unbetrothud. At last a certain poor nobleman, 
vciy wisely rellecting that though the girl was abominably 
ugly yet she was l ioh, determined to marry her. He there- 
fore went to the king, and solicited his consent; who, glad 
enough at the ])roposal, cheerfully bestowed her upon 
him ; and after liis decease, bequeathed liim the kingdom. 

ArrLICATION. 

My belovoil, the king is our Lord Jesus Christ ; Kosa- 
muuda is the world, which every one loves. The other 
daughter, Gratiaplena, so abhoiTcd by the world, is poverty. 
But the poor in spirit will receive the kingdom of heaven. 


TALE LXXVIII. 

OF THE CONSTANCY OF LOVE. 

The beautiful daughter of a certain king vras betrothed to 
a noblo duke, by w'hom she had very handsome children. 
The duke died, and w^as greatly bewailed by the whole 
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state. After his death her friends earnestly solidi^ the 
lady to marry a second timOy alleging that her youth and 
beauty required it. But she answered, “I will never 
marry again. My departed lord was so good and kind ; 
he loved mo so truly, that I verily l)eli0ve I sliaU not live 
much longer. And if it were possible that I could forget 
what he has been, where shall I find another ? Admitting 
that I should marr}', perhaps my second husband would 
also precede mo to the grave ? Why, then, my ^ief would 
bo awakened the second time, and my afllictioiis bo as 
heavy as before! Moreover, if ho were a bod man, it 
would indeed l>o torture to remember him who was good, 
while one so inferior had succeeded him. I am therefore 
determined to remain as I am.” ^ 


AITLICATION. 

My beloved, the king is God ; the dauglitor the sonJ, 
betrothed to our Lord Jesus Christ. 


TALE LXXIX, 

OF PRESUMPTION. 

There was a certain king who had a singular partiality 
for little dogs that barked loudly ; so much so, indeed, that 
they usually rested in his lap. Being long accustomed to 
eat and sleep in this situation, they would aparccly do 
either elsewhere : seeming to take great pleasure in look- 
ing at him, and putting their paws ujx)ri his neck ; and 
thus the king got much amusement from their antics. 
Now, it happened that an ass, who noticed this familiarity, 
thought to himself, “If I should sing and dance fjeforo 
the king, and put my feet round his neck, he would feed 
me also upon the greatest dainties, and suffer me to rest 
in his lap.” Accordingly, quitting his stable, ho entered 

* Seo Tale LXXV., which is similar both in structure and 
roasouiDg. 
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the hall, and running up to the king, raised hk clumsy 
feet with difficulty around the royal neck<r The servants, 
not understanding the ass’s courteous intention, imagined 
that he was mad ; and pulling him away, belaboured him 
soundly. Ho was then led back to the stable.* 


APPUCATION. 

My beloved, the king is Christ ; the barking dogs are 
zealous preachers. The ass is any one who, without tho 
necessary qualifications, presumes to take upon himself 
the interpretation of tho wonl of God. 


TALE LXXX, 

OF THE CUNNING OF THE DEVIL, AND OP THE SECRET 
JUDGMENTS OF GOD. 

Theue formerly lived a hermit, who in a remote cave 
passed night and day in the service of God. At no great 
distance from his cell a shepherd tended his flock. It 
liapiiened tliat this |Hirson one day fell into a deep sleep, 
luid in tho mean time a rohl)or, perceiving his carelessness, 
canied off his sheep. When tho keeper awoke and dis- 
coyerod tlio theft, ho began to swear in good set terms 
tliat ho had lost his sheep ; and where they were convoyed 
was totally lioyond his knowled^^c. Now, tho lord of the 
flock, ’W'hen lie heard tliis, was filled with rage, and com- 
manded him to be put to death. This gave groat umbrage 
to tl^o hermit before mmitionod. “ Oh, Heaven,” said he to 
himself, “boost thou this deed? tho innocent suffers for 
the guilty: w-hy pexmittest thou such thin^? If thus 
injustice triumph, why do I remain here ? 1 will again 
outer the world, and do as other men do.” 

With these feelings he quitted his hermitage, and re- 
turned into the world ; but God willed not that he should 

* We hare here a new version of an JiCflopion fable 
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be lost : an angel in the form of a man commissioned 
to join him. Acxjordingly, crossing the hermit’s path, he 
thus accosted him-^“My friend, where are you going? 

“ I go,” said tho other, to the city before us.” I will 
accompany you,” replied tho angol ; I am a mossenger 
from heaven, and come to bo tho associate of your way.” 
They walked on together towards the city. When they 
had entered, they entreated for tho love of God* har- 
bourage during the night at tho house of a certain knight, 
who received them with cheerfulness, and entertained 
them with much magnificence. Tho knight had an only 
son lying in the cradle, whom ho exceedingly loved. 
After supper, their bed-chamber was sumptuously deco- 
rated; and tho angol retired with tho hermit to rest. But 
about tho middle of tho night the former got up and 
strangled the sleeping infant. Tho hermit, horror-struck 
at what ho witnessed, said within himself, “ Never can 
this be an angol of God : the good knight gave him every- 
thing that was necessary ; ho had but this poor innocent, 
and this strange companion of mine has strangled him.” 
Yet he was afraid to reprove him. 

In the morning both arose and went forward to another 
city, in w'hioh they were honourably entertained at tho 
house of one of the inhabitants. This person jiossessed 
a superb golden cup which he highly valued ; and which, 
during the night, the angol purloined. Tho hermit 
thought, “ Verily, this is one of tho lost angels ; our host 
has treated us well, and yet he has robbed him.” But 
still he held his peace, for his apprehension was extreme. 
On the morrow they continued their journey ; and as tlicy 
walked they came to a certain river, over which a bridge 
was thrown ; they ascended the bridge, and about mid-way 
a poor man met them. ** My friend,” said tho angel to 
him, “show us tho way to yonder city.” Tho pilgrim 
turned, and pointed with his finger to the road they were 
to take; but as be turned, the angel seized him by tlje 
shoulders, and precipitated him into the stream below. 
At this the terrors of tho hermit were again aroused — 
♦* It is the devil,” exclaimed he iutemaliy — it is the 

^ * Ths common modo of suppheation, and will be freiiiieiitlf 
ttotioed in these volnmos. 
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devil, and no good angel ! What evil had the poor man 
done that he ahonld be drowned ? ” He would now have 
gladly departed alone ; but was afraid to give utterance to 
the thoughts of his heart. About the hour of vespers they 
reached a city, in whicli they again sought shelter for the 
night ; but the master of the house to w^hom they applied 
sharply refused it. “ For the love of Heaven,*^ said the 
angel, “aftord us a shelter, lest wo fall a prey to tho 
wolves and other wild beasts.’* Tho man pointed to a 
stye — “ Tlxat,” said ho, “ is inhabited by pigs ; if it please 
yon to lie there, you may — but to no other place will I 
admit you.” “ If we can do no better,” returned the angel, 
“ we must accept your ungincious offer.” They did so ; 
and in tho moniiiig tho angel, calling their host, said, 
“ My friend, I give yon this cup ; ” and he presented to 
him the stolon goblet. Tho hermit, more and more as- 
tonished at what ho saw, said to himself, “ Now I am 
certain this is tho devil. The goo<l man who received 
118 with all kindness ho despoiled, and gives the 
plunder to this follow who refused us a lodging.” Turn- 
ing to tlie angel, ho exclaimed, “ I will travel with you 
no longer. 1 commend you to God.” “Dear friend,” 
answered the angel, “first hear mo, and then go thy 
way. When thou wert in thy hermitage, tho owner of 
the flock unjustly put to death liis servant. True it is 
ho died innocently, but ho had formerly done deeds for 
which ho deserved to die. God allowed him to bo slain, 
to enable him to cscuipe tho future consequences of those 
former sins of which ho had not repented. But tho 
guilty man who stole tho sheep will suffer eternally, 
wliile tho owner of tho flock will rei)air, by alms and 
good works, that wliich he ignorantly committed. As for 
the son of tho hospitable knight, whom I strangled in tho 
cradle, know that before tho boy was l>orn he performed 
numerous works of charity and mercy, but afterwards 
grew ],>ar8imoniou8 and covetous, in order to enrich the 
child, of which lie was inordinately fond. This was tho 
cause of its death ; and now its distressed parent again is 
booomo a devout Christian. Then, for the cup which I 
purloined from him who received us so kindly, know that 
neforo tho cup was made, there was not a more abstemious 
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person in the world ; but afterwards he took such pleasure 
in it, and drank from it so often, that he was intoxioated 
twice or thrice during the day. I took away the cup, and 
he has turned to his former sobriety. Again, I oast the 
pilgrim into the river ; and know that he whom 1 drowned 
was a good Christian, but had ho j)rocooded much further, 
he would have fallen into a mortal sin. Now ho is saved, 
and reigns in celestial glory. Then, that I bestowed the 
cup upon the inhospitable citizen, know nothing is done 
without reason, lie sufforod iis to occupy the swine-- 
house, and I gave him a valuable consideration. But he 
will hereafter reign in iiell. l*ut a guard, therefore, on 
thy lips, and detract not from Ibo Almighty. For lie 
knoweth all things.” 'I’ho hermit, liearing tliis, fell at 
the feet of the angel and entreated ]>ardon. He returned 
to his hermitage, and became a good and pious Chris- 
tian. (7) 


TALE LXXXr. 

OF THE Wr)M)KUK(;r. DfSPKNSATIONS OP I'ROVlDENrK, 
AND OF TIIK RIHE OF POPE GHKGOKY. 

The Emperor Marcus had an only son and daughter, to 
wliom ho was extremely attached. When ho was much 
advanced in years, lie was seized with a grievous sickness ; 
and seeing his end approach, summoned into his presence 
the chief nobles of his empire. “My friends,” said he, 
“know that this day my spirit will return t& tlio God 
who geve it. All my concern resides in an only daughter, 
whom I have not yet bestowed in marriage. Therefore, 
do thou, my son and heir, upon my blessing, provide for 
her an honourable and befitting husband; and as long 
thou livest, value her as thine own self.” Saying these 
words, he turned toward the wall, and his spirit fled. 
The state made great lamentation, and interred him with 
much magnificence. 

The young emperor commenced bis reign with great 
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wisdoTD, aud in all that rdlated to his sister strictly 
falfilled his father's dying injunction. He seated her in 
the same chair with him at table, and assigned to her a 
separate couch in the satuo apartment that he occupied 
himself. Hero began their unhappiness. Tempted by 
the devil, ho gave way to the most hoiTible desires ; and 
finally, in spite of the pleading of the wretched girl, 
violated every law both human and divine. Her tears, 
if tears could have retrieved the ignominy, had been 
enough : she wept bitterly, and refusorl all comfort ; 
although the omj>cror attempted to console her, and 
evinced the excc\s8 of grief and love. About the middle 
of the year, Jis they sat at table, the brother narrowly 
scrutini/cd his sister’s looks, “My V)olovod sister,” said 
ho, “ why dost thou change colour ? the upper part of 
thine eyelids darken.” “No wonder,” she returned, “for 
I l>car tlio weight of thy most fearful wickedness.” 
Hearing this, the omporor felt his spirit sink within 
him, and turning round, wept very bitterly. “ Perish,” 
said lie, “ the evil day that I was born ; wdiat is to be 
done ? ” “ My brutluir,” said the lady, “ hoar mo ; wo are 

not, alas, tlio first who have grievously offended God. 
There is, as you well know, a certain ancient knight, one 
of the most approved counsellors of our late father : call 
him hither, and, under the seal of confession, lot us toll 
him the whole sad story ; lie will give us counsel how wo 
may make atonement to God, and avoid disgrace before 
the world.” The omporor assented — “ but,” said be, 
“ let us study in the first place to bo reconciled to God.” 
They wore then ]x)th ooufessed, and their contrition was 
perfect as sincere. Afterwards sending for the knight, 
they revealed amid a flood of tears their crime. “ My 
lord,” he replied, “ since ye are roc^onciled to God, hoar 
what I counsel. As well for your own sins, as for the 
sins of your father, liaston to the Holy Land ; and before 
you embark, call together the noblemen of the kingdom, 
and explain to them your intent. And booauso your 
sister is your only heir, charge them to bo obedient to 
her. Then, turning to me, oommand that she be placed 
under my custody ; and that, as I value my life, be 
Securely and happily lodged. I will so provide that her 
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pi^nritiou bo kept secret, and every one remain ignorant 
of her fate~uzdesSy indeed, my wife be made acquainted 
with it, in order to wait upon her in her neoeBsity/' 
“You counsel well,” rejoined the king, “and I will do 
as you have said.” 

Immediately the noblemen were summoned, and prjj** 
parations made for the emperor's departure to the Holy 
Land. His sister was convoyed to tbo knight's castle; 
and when his wife behold her she inquired whom ho bad 
brought. He answered, “The king’s sister; but, wife, 
swear to mo by all that thou boldest sacred, on penalty 
of thy life, never to communioato to a living soul that 
which I am about to impart,” She sworo acooi'dingly ; 
and the knight then infoimed her of tho situation of the 
lady, and his desire that no ono might attend her but 
herself. Tho obedient spouso promised compliance, and 
the lady was privately introduced into tho hall appointed 
for her residence. tShe was splendidly attended, and when 
the time of her confinement came on, sho was safely 
delivered of a beautiful boy. As soon as tho knight 
understood this, he entreated per mission to call in a 
priest for the purposo of performing the rite of baptism. 
But she positively refused, declaring that its shameful 
birth forbad© her to interfere, since it would expose her 
to detection and disgrace. “ Your crime indeed is hoavy,” 
returned tho knight, “but consider, should your child, 
therefore, perish immortally?” “My vow is registered 
in heaven,” said tho lady ; “ I have sworn, nor will I add 
perjury to my faults. Moreover, I command you to 
prepare an empty cask.” The knight obeyed; and the 
lady, placing therein tho cradlo with the ncw-bom lx>y, 
inscribed on small tablets tho following words: “Know 
ye, to whomsoever chance may conduct this infant, that 
it is not baptized, because it is the unholy offspring of 
incestuous affection. For tho lovo of God, then, cause it 
to be baptized. Under tho child’s head you will discover 
a quantity of gold, and with this lot it do nurtured. At 
the feet is an equal weight of silver, designed to assist 
it in the future prosecution of study.” Tm done, sbe 
deposited the tablets by the infant’s side, the gold at the 
hdid, and the silver at its feet: then, enveloping it in silk 
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garmontfi embroidered with gold, she enclosed it in the 
cask, and directed the knight to cast it forthwith into the 
sea — trusting that, by the overruling providence of God, 
it might bo carried into a place of safety. The knight 
faithfully executed tlio lady^s wishes ; ho throw the cask 
into the sea, and, standing upon the shore, watched its 
progress, until it was at length lost to his sight. 

As ho returned to his castle, a king’s messenger mot 
him, whom he thus accosted : Friend, whence come 
you?” 

“ From the Holy Land.” 

“ Indeed ! wliat rumours arc abroad ? ” 

“ My lord the king is dead ; and we have brought his 
corpse to one of his own castles.” 

Hearing this, the good knight could not refrain from 
tears. At that moment, his wife approached, and, loiiming 
the unwelcome tidings, joined her tears to liis. But the 
knight, recovering somowhat of the dejection of spirit into 
wliich the intolligcuce had thrown him, said to his wife, 
“ Weep not, I pray thee, lest our mistress should perceive 
it, and inquire the cause. It wore better to keep silonoo 
on this unwelcome subject, until she bo risen from her 
ohild-bod.” Saying this, the knight entered the queen’s 
apartment, followed by his wife. But the manifest sorrow 
on their countenances could not escape the penetration of 
the lady, and she eagerly asked the occasion. “ Dear lady, 
we are not sad,” they said, “ but rather joyful at your 
rapid recovery.” “That is not tnio,” replied she; “I 
conjure you, conceal nothing, Ix) it for good or evil.” “ A 
messenger,” answered the knight, “ has just returned from 
the Holy Land, conveying intcUigonco of my lord, your 
brother.” 

“What does the messongor say? Let him bo called 
hither.” 

This was done; and the lady asked after the king. 
“ Ho is deewi,” said the messenger, “ and we have brought 
the body to his own kingdom, to be buried according to 
the rites of his country,” The lady, possessed of this 
fatal intelligence, fell upon the ^ound; and the knight 
and his wife, participating in her extreme grief, cast 
themselves b^de her. For a length of time, they all 
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throe oontianed in this attitude ; and so intense was their 
sorrow, that neither sound nor sense appeared remaining. 
The lady arose first ; tore her hair, wounded her face, and 
exclaimed in a shrill voice, “ Woe is mo I May that day 
ixjrieh in which I was conceived ! May that night bo no 
more reinemlKsrcd in which so grotit a wretch was born. 
How vast is my iniquity ! In me all things arc fulfilled. 
My hope is broken, and my strength ; ho was my only 
brother — the half of my soul. What 1 sliall do horoaftor, 
alas ! I know not.” The knight arose and said, “ Dearest 
lady, listen to me. If you suffer yourself to bo thus con- 
cerned, the whole kingdom will ]>eri8h. You only are loft; 
and you arc the lawful heir. Should you destroy yourself, 
the nation will remain at tlie mercy of foreign powers. 
Arise, then, and direct tlio body to bo brouglit liithcr, 
and honourably interred. AfU'rwards, wo will debate con- 
cerning the prosperity of the kingdom.” Quieted, if not 
comforted, by the knight’s words, she arose, and proo'cdod 
with a noble company to the castlo, where licr brother’s 
lK)dy lay. It was placed upon a bier ; and no sooner liad 
the queen entered, than she fell ujion the corj)8o^iid kissed 
it, from the crown of his head, oven to the soles of liis 
feet. Now, the soldiers, perceiving tlio violent grief of 
their queen, drew her from the bier, and led Jier into the 
hall ; and then, witli great pomp, carried the body to its 
sepulchre. 

A short i>eriod after tliis, a certain Duke of Burgundy 
sent messengers to demand the lady in marriage ; but she 
declared her fixed determination never to marry. Irritated 
at her refusal, the duke observed, “If she had married me, 
I should indeed have been king of the country ; J)ut since 
it is her pleasure to despise me, she who fills the throne 
shall enjoy little satisfaction.” Whereupon he collected 
his troops, and devastated every place to which he marched. 
He perpetrated an immensity of ill, and subdued all oppo- 
sition. The queen, in this extremity, fied to a strongly 
fortified city, where there was a castlo well appointed and 
defended ; and here she continued many years. 

Let us now return to the boy, who was thrown into 
the sea. The cask in which he was placed fioated through 
many countries, until it reached, at length, a cert^n 
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mouastery, about the sixth fesUvaL* On that day, tna 
abbot of the monastery proceeded to the searshore, and 
aaid to bis fishermen, My friends, make ready to 
and whilst they were preparing their nets, the vessel was 
tossed by the motion of the waves upon the shore. The 
abbot observed it, and said to his servants, “ See ye that 
cask? open it, and find out what is within.” They did 
so, and behold, it was a newly bom boy covered with very 
rich clothing. No sooner had the child looked upon the 
abbot, than it smiled. The sight greatly concerned the 
worthy monk. “ Oh, my God,” said he, “ how comes it that 
we find a child in this deplorable situation ? ” Baising it 
with his own hands, ho perceived the tablets under its 
side, which the mother had placed there; and when ho 
had read thorn, ho discovered that it was the offspring of 
an incestuous bed, and not yet baptized — and saw that 
this sacrament was implored, for the sake of Heaven ; and 
that gold and silver were deposited for his nurture and 
education. When ho had read this, and observed that the 
cradle was ornamented with rich cloth, ho saw that the 
boy was of noble blood. He immediately baptized and 
called him after his own name, Gregory. He then intrusted 
him to a fisherman to nurse, with the gold and silver 
fpund upon him. The boy grew up universally beloved. 
In his seventh year the abbot provided for his studies, 
whicli ho mastered in a surprising manner ; insomuch that 
the monks were as fond of him as though he had been of 
their own order. In a short time he acquired more know- 
ledge than thorn all. 

It happened that one day, as ho played at ball with 
the son of the fisherman, his presumed father, by ohanoo 
bo struck him with the ball. The lad wept bitterly, and 
ninning home, complained to his mother that he had been 
struck by his brother Gregory. Instantly the an^ry 
mptiior issued out of doors, and harshly reproved Hm, 
exclaiming, “Audacious little vagabond, why hast thou 
struck my son? Thou! — of whoso origin and country 
wo know nothing — ^how darest thon do this?” “]>ear 
ir^other,” answered Gregory, “am I not your son? Why 

, ♦ That is, tix monkish holy days from the time of its departure. , 
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4cryou speak to ine in this mannor?” “My soal^ said 
tii^ woman ; in good troth ; neithor do 1 know whose 
thou art. All I know is that thou wert ono day dia- 
oovered in a cask, and that the abbot dolivered thee to 
me to bring up.” When the boy heard this he burst into 
tears, ran hastily to the superior, and said, “ Oh, my 
lord, I have been a long time with you, and I believed 
that I was the fisherman’s son ; but I learn that it is not 
so : consequently, I am ignorant who my parents are. If 
it please you, my lord, sufier me to become a soldier, for here 
I will not remain.’^ “My son,” said the abbot, “think 
not of it. The monks all love you, and I doubt not, aftoi* 
my decease, will promote you to the abbacy.” “ My goo^ 
lord,” answered Gregory, “ I know not my parehts, and I 
will not continue longer than I cab help in this intoler- 
able suspense.” The abbot, finding solicitation usclesi^, 
entered the treasury and brought to him the tablets 
which he had found in the cradle. “My son,” he said, 
“read this; and what you are will bo clear to you.” 
When ho had read, he fell to the earth, and exclaimed, 
“ Alas I are such, then, my parents ? I will hasten to the 
Holy Land, and do battle for the sins of the unhappy 
authors of my being; and there I will end my life. I 
entreat you, therefore, my lord, without delay to make me 
a knight.” * The abbot complied, and when his departure 
was made known, the whole convent and neighbourhood 
were loud in their lamentation. 

Straightway he agreed with certain sailors for his 
passage to the Holy Land, and embarked. But as they 

* The power of the superior of a convent to create knights is a well* 
known fact in chival^. 

Upon a passage in the romance of “ Sir Eglamour of Artoye,” 
Mr. £^lis has remarked that “The author in this place certainly’ 
appears to quote the Gesta Homanorum for this singularly absurd 
stoW ; but 1 have not been able to discover it in that collection.' — 
JSng, Bom., vol. iii. p. 274. The story which Mr. Ellis oould 
not mid is unquestionably the present. In the romance, a child and 
its tnother are deposited in a vessel, and left to float upon the waves, 
fieird some variation occurs, but the infant, af in the gesi, is conveyed 
to a place of safety, and received under the protection of a idug, wkb 
is hunting; he educates, and finally confers knighthood npou him. 
The youth afterwards marries his mother. Farther than this, the tides 
hothihg in common, but U enough to prove imitation. 
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45ailod the wind became contrary, and they wore suddenly 
driven upon the coast of that country in which his 
mother’s castle stood. What the state was, and who 
reigned there, the sailors knew not; but as Gregory 
enterod the city a citizen met him, and said, “ My lord, 
whither are you going?” “To seek an inn,” was the 
reply. On which the hospitable citizen led him to his 
own house, and entertained him magnificently. As they 
sat at table Gregory inquired of his host what state it 
was, and who was the lord of it. “ Sir,” returned the 
other, “ awhile ago we had a very powerful emperor, but 
he died in the Holy Land, and left his throne to his sister. 
The Duke of Burgundy would have married her, but 
she was pleased to refuse his offer. Whereupon ho has 
forcibly made himself master of the whole kingdom, save 
a single city in which the queen resides.” “ May I,” 
returned the young knight, “declare with safety the 
secret wish of my heart?” 

“ Witli the greatest safety.” 

“ I am,” continued the other, “ a soldier. If it please 
you, go to-morrow to the palace and obtain for mo a com- 
munication with the seneschal, and if ho will promise to 
remunerate mo, I will fight for this year in behalf of the 
lady.” “I doubt not, my lord,” answered the citizen, 
“ but that ho will acquiesce with alacrity. To-morrow I 
will do as you desire.” Ho wont accordingly, and declared 
the occasion of his coming. The seneschal, not a little 
exhilarated, immediately sent off a messenger for Gregoiy ; 
and, on his arrival, presented him to the queen, who 
expressed herself well satisfied with her champion. She 
observed him closely, but had not the remotest suspicion 
,that it was her son, for she thought him long since over- 
whelmed in the waves. The seneschal therefore, in the 
presence of his mistress, covenanted that he should serve 
a full year. On the morrow he f>repared for war, and 
assembled a large host. So judicious were his movements 
that Gregory triumphed in every engagement, and pene- 
trated to the very palace of the duke, whom he finally 
took and beheaded. 

Gregory after this continued the war from day to day 
with constant sucoeas ; and the fame of his great prowesa 
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was caiTied to all parts of the realm. Thus, before the 
completion of the year which he had covenanted to serve^ 
he had wrested the whole kingdom from the hands of 
their enemies. Then he went to the seneschal, and said^- 
“ Good friend, you know in what state I found your affairs, 
and in what a good condition I leave them. I therefore 
beg you to give me my hire, for I intend to prexjeed to 
another country.” “My lord,” said the seneschal, “you 
have merited much more than our agreement stipulated ; 
let us hasten to the queen, and there conclude as to the 
recompense.” They wont accordingly ; and the seneschal 
thus spoke ; “ My dear lady, I would say something, which 
will bo to your advantage. From the absence of a head, 
we have sustained many grievous afflictions. It were de- 
sirable, therefore, for you to take a husband, who is able 
to defend us from a return of the like troubles. Your king- 
dom is rich enough, so that I would not advise you to 
select a spouse for his wealth. And this being allowed, 
I know not where you could find one in every respect so 
suitable and beneficial to the state as my lord Gregory.” 
The lady, as we liave seen before, rejected a second 
marriage; but overcome by the arguments and urgency 
of her seneschal, appointed a day on which, after mature 
deliberation, she would give an answer. That day came ; 
and in the presence of all the assembled nobles, she arose 
and spoke thus : “ Since my lord Gregory has valiantly 
and effectually liberated both us and our kingdom from 
the thraldom of oppressive foes, I will receive him for my 
husband.” The audience rejoiced ; and an early period 
was fixed for the celebration of their nuptials. They 
were then espoused with the approbation of the whole 
country — the son to his own mother: but both wero 
ignorant of the relationship. They loved each other 
tenderly : it happened, however, that the lord Gregory 
on one particular occasion went out to hunt ; and a hand- 
maid of the queen said to her, “ Dear lady, have you not 
offended my lord in something ? ” “ Surely not,” returned 
she. “I believe that there is not in the whole world a 
married pair so mutually attached to each other as we 
are. But why do you ask ? ” “ Because,” said the hand- 

maidi “ every day, when the table is laid, my lord enters 
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hitf private chamber in great appar^t pleasure ; but when 
he returns it is with lamentation and wailing. After that 
he washes his face; but why all this is done, 1 do not 
compi'ehend.” 

On hearing this, the lady immediately entered the 
private chamber before alluded to, and narrowly inspected 
©very closet and crevice. At length, she came to 1h© 
place wherein the tablets, inscribed with the ignominy of 
his birth, and which he was wont to read day by day, 
were deposited ; and then she wept most piteously. For 
they were the same which she had laid in the cradle ; and 
which, when they now started np before her, as it were, 
by magic, she remembered too well. She opened them, 
and recognized her own handwriting. “Alas!” she 
exclaimed, “ how has he obtained this dark testimony of 
my crime, if he bo not my son ? ” And then bursting into 
a lamentable cry, “ Woe is me, that I ever saw the light 
of heaven — ^would that I had died ere I was bom.” The 
soldiers in the hall, hearing the clamour produced by the 
anguish and perturbation of her mind, ran into the 
chamber, and found her stretched upon the earth. They 
stood around her a considerable time before she was able 
to ejaculate, and when at length she could speak, she said, 
“ If ye desire mo to live, hasten immediately for my lord.” 
The spectators hearing her wish, mounted their horses, 
and * rode to the king. They explained to him the im- 
minent danger of his wife ; and he forthwith left the 
chase, returned to the castle, and entered the chambet 
where the queen lay. When she saw him, she said, “ Oh, 
my lord, command us to be left alone ; what I have to 
say is for your private ear.” The room was accordingly 
cleared; and the lady eagerly besought him to say of 
what family he was. “That is a singular question,’^ 
replied ho, “but know that I am a native of a distant 
country.” “ Oh,” returned the lady, “ I solemnly vow to 
God that, unless you declare to me the whole truth, 1 am 
sure I shall quickly die.” “ I tell you,” he said, “ I was 
poor — possessed of nothing but the arms with which I freed 
you and the kingdom from slavery.” “Only tell me,” 
urged the lady, “ from what coimtry you came, and who 
are your parents ; and unless you speak truly, 1 will nevi^ 
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more touch food” “Yon shall be satisfied,” said the 
king. “ I was brought up by an abbot from my earliest 
age ; and from him I learnt that I was found cradled iA 
a cask.” Here the queen showed him the tablets^ and 
said, “ Dost thou remember these ? ” He looked, and fell 
prostrate on the earth. “My son/” cried she, “for thou 
art So,* my only son, and my husband, and my lord! 
Thou art the child of my brother and myself. Oh, my 
son, I deposited in the cask with thee these tablets. Woe 
is mol why, O God, didst thou permit my birth, since 
I was bom to be guilty of so much wickedness ! . Would 
that the eye whi^ looks upon me might reduce me to 
ashes; would that I had passed from the womb to the 
grave ! ” Then striking her head against the wall, she 
cried, “Oh, thou Almighty Being, behold my son — ^my 
husband, and the son of my brother.” “I thought,” 
replied Gregory, “ to shun this danger, and I have fallen 
into the snares of the devil. Dismiss me, lady, to bewail 
mjf misery: woe! woo! my mother is my mistress — my 
wife! See how Satan hath encompassed me!” When 
the mother perceived the agony of her child, she said, 

“ Dear son, for the residue of my life, I will expiate our 
crimes by hardships and wanderings. Thou shalt govern 
the kingdom.” “ Not so,” returned ho ; “ do you remain, 
my mother : you are wanted to rule the realm. I will 
roam about, until our sins are forgiven.” 

The same night ho arose, broke his lance, and put on 
the dress of a pilgrim. Ho bade his mother farewell, and, 
with naked feet, walked till ho reached the uttermost 
boundaries of the kingdom. Having entered a certain 
city, he sought out the house of a fisherman, with whom 
he requested permission to lodge. When the fisherman 
had considered him attentively, and observed the come- 
liness of his person, and the grace of his form, he said^ 
“Friend, you are no true pilgrim; this is evident from 
the elegance of your body.” “ Well,” answered the other, 

“ though I be not a true pilgrim, yet^ for the love of God, i 
I beseech you to give me harbourage.” Now, the fisher^ 1 
man’e wife, looking upon him, was moved with a devout i 
feeling, and entreated that he might be sheltered. He i 
entered therefore; but directed his bed to be made for* 
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him at tho gate. Fish, with water and bread, were given to 
him. Amongst other things, the fisherman said “ftlgrim, 
if you would become holy, go into some remote place.’* 
“ Sir,” ankwered Gregory, “ 1 would willingly follow your 
advice, but I know of no such place.” “ On the morrow,” 
returned he, “I will myself conduct you.” “May God 
reward you,” said tho pilgrim. The next morning the 
fisherman bade him rise, and hurried him so much that he 
loft his tablets behind tho gate where ho had slept. 

Tho fisherman, witli his companion, embarked upon 
the sea, and sailing about sixteen miles came to a huge 
rock, having chains at its foot, which, without a key, 
could not bo unloosed. After the fisherman had undone 
them, ho cast tho keys into tlio sea, and returned home. 
Tho pilgrim remained in that place seventeen years, with 
every feeling of tho most perfect penitence. 

About this period tho pope died; and at the moment 
of his doccaso, a voice from heaven cried out,“ Search 
after a man of God, called Gregory, and appoint him mv 
vicar.” The electors, greatly rejoiced at what they heard, 
sent mossengers into dilFerent parts of tho world to seek 
him. At length, some of them lodged in tho house of the 
fisherman ; and as they sat at supper, one said, “ My 
friend, wo are much harassed by journeys through town 
and country, in pursuit of a holy man, called Gregory, 
whom, when we find, we aro to place in the pontificate.’* 
The fisherman, then recollecting tho pilgrim, answered, 
“It is now seventeen years since a pilgrim named Gregory 
lodged in this house. I conducted him to a certain rock 
in tlio midst of the sea, and there I left him. But it is so 
long ago, that he may bo dead.” It happened that on the 
same day, a number of fishes were caught; and as he 
gutted one of them, ho found the keys which seventeen 
years l)efore he had cast into the sea.* Immediately ho 
shouted, “Oh, my friends, behold these keys! I cast 
them into tho sea; and I draw from this circumstance 

* This incident is purely oriental ; and occurs frequently both in 
the Arabian Nights^ JEntertainments, and in the Persian Tales, 

[Though vhat Mr. Bwau says in this note is probably true, it ia 
worth while to n^mind the reader of the story of Polycrates of Sainos 
ahd the ring. Bat that story may be of Eastern origm.^EDd 
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a good omen resfieoting the sncoess of your labours.” The 
messengers wore much pleased with the man’s prognosti- 
cation, and early in the morning desired him to bring 
them to the rock. He did so ; and there finding Gregory, 
they said, “ Man of God, go up witli us ; by the command 
of the Omnipotent, go up with us : for it is His will that 
thou shouldst be appointed His vicar upon earth.” To 
which Gregory repli^, “God’s will be done;” and then 
followed them from the rock. As soon as he approached the 
city, the bells rang of their own accord, which the citizens 
hearing, said, “Blessed bo the Most High, ho cometh 
who shall be Christ’s vicar,” and hastened to meet him. 
St. Gregory, thus appointed, conducted himself worthily 
in every respect ; and multitudes from every part of the 
world came to ask his counsel and assistance. Now, his 
mother, hearing of the remarkable sanctity of the reigning 
pope, thought that nowhere could she find help sooner 
than from so holy a man. But that ho was her son and 
husband she knew not. Hastening, therefore, to Borne, 
she confessed herself to the vicar of Goil ; nor was it till 
after confession that the pope recollected his unhappy 
mother. He then spoke thus : “ Dearest mother, and wife, 
and mistress, the devil dreamt of bringing us to hell; 
but, by the grace of God, wo have evaded his toils.” At 
these words, she fell at his feet ; and even for very joy, 
wept bitterly. But the pope raised her up, and tenderly 
embraced her. He founded a monastery over which he 
made her abbess, and a short time afterwards, both yielded 
up their souls to God. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is Christ, who gave His 
daughter, that is, the human soul, to the charge of the 
brother, that is, the flesh. They lay in ono chamber, that 
is, in ono heart, or in ono mind. The son born of theso 
is all mankind. The cask is the Holy Spirit, which 
floats upon the sea of the world. The Duke of Burgundy 
is the devil, who invades the soul, exposed by sin, and 
conquers it ; until the Son, that is Christ, who is God and 
man, enfranchises it, and marries the mother, that is the 
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soul. The tablets are the' ten eorntnAndments. Thli 
abbot is God, who Saved us by'lfis <mly-bego^ten SoH. 
The fisherman-nurse is any prelate ; the snip St. G^regory 
afterv’^ards embarks in is the Church. The seneschal is 
a confessor. The broken lanco is to put away or destroy 
an evil life. The rock is penitence. 


TALE LXXXIL 

OF JUDGMENT AGAINST ADULTEREKS.^ 

A CEUTAiN knight had a very beautiful castle, upon which 
two storks built their nest. At the foot of this castle 
was a clear fountain, in which the storks were wont to 
bathe themselves. It happened that the female stork 
brought forth young, and the male flow about to procure 
food. Now, while he was absent, the female admitted a 
gallant ; and before the return of the male wont down to 
the fountain to wash herself, in order that the other might 
perceive no disorder in her appearance. But the knight, 
often observing this with wonder, closed up the fountain, 
that the stork might no longer wash or bathe herself. In 
this dilemma, after meeting her lover, she was obliged to 
return to her nest ; and when the male came and saw by 
various signs that she had been unfaithful, he flew away, 
and brought back with him a great multitude of storl^, 
who put the adulterous bird to death, in presence of the 
knight. 

ATPUCATION. 

My beloved, the two storks are Christ and the soul, 
the spouse of Christ. The knight is the devil ; and the 

♦ “ The Storks wxeker of advouterie ” [adultery], Chacceb, The 
Aeternidie of Fawlee^ fol, 235. 

“ This bird,** says Speght (Gloss, in v.), “ breodeth in the chimney- 
tops of houses, and as it is written of him, if the man or the wife 
commit adultery, he presently forsakoth the place. And as Aristoilo 
s^ith, if his female play fal^, he will, if he can, kill her: or elsp 
utterly forsake her. Therefore. Chaucer colleth him the wToker of 
adultery,” ' 
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fountain, that of confesHion and tenentance. If Chrifit at 
the day of judgment find us unwasned, t.e. impenitent, He 
Will come with a multitude of angels and put us to death. 


TALE LXXXIII. 

OF THE TIMOROUS GUARDIANSHIP OF THE SOUL. 

When Trajan reigned he took great pleasure in gardens. 
Having constructed one of uncommon beauty, and planted 
in it trees of every kind, he appointed a keeper with in- 
junctions to defend it faithfully. But by and by a wild 
lx)ar broke into the garden, overturned the young trees, 
and rooted up the flowers. The keeper, whoso name was 
Jonathan, perceiving this, cut off the boar’s loft ear, and 
the animal with a loud noise departed. But another day, 
the same boar re-entered the garden and committed great 
depredations; upon which Jonathan cut off his right ear. 
But notwithstanding this, he entered a third time ; and 
the keeper, on seeing this, cut off his tail — with which 
ignominious loss he departed, as formerly, making a 
tremendous uproar. However, he appeared on a fourth 
oocaeion, and committed the like injuries ; when Jonathan, 
more and more incensed, caught up a lance and transfixed 
him upon the spot. Ho was then sent to the royal kitchen 
and prepared for the king’s table, Now Trajan, it seems, 
was especially partial to the heart of any anima^; and the 
cook observing that the boar’s heart was particularly fat 
and delicate, reserved it for his own tooth. When, there- 
fore, the emperor’s dinner was served up, the heart was 
iimuired after; and the servants returned to the cook. 

Tell my lord,” said the fellow, “ that it had no heart ; 
and if he disbelieves it, say that 1 will adduce convincing 
reasons for the defect.” The servants delivered the cook’s 
message, and the astonished emperor exclaimed, What 
do X hear 1 There is no animal without a heart I But 
since he offers to prove his assertion w e wdll hear him.” 
The cook wras sent for, and spoke thus, My lord, lisien 
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to mo. All thought proceeds from the heart. It follows* 
therefore, that if there bo no thought, there is no heart* 
The boar, in the first instance, entered the garden and 
committed much injury. I * seeing it, cut off his left ear. 
Now, if ho had possessed a heart, he would have recollected 
the loss of so important a member. But he did not, for 
ho entered a second time. Therefore, he had no heart. 
Besides, if he liad had a heart, when I had cut off his 
riglit ear, ho would have meditated on the matter; which 
he did not, for ho came again and lost his tail. Moreover, 
having lost his oars and his tail, had ho possesseel oven 
a particle of heart, ho would have thought; but he did 
not think, for ho entered a fourth time and was killed. 
For these several reasons I am confident that he had no 
heart.’* The emperor, satisfied with what he heard, ap* 
plaiided the man’s judgment. And thus he escaped. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is Christ, who delights in 
fair gardens ; that is, in religious men, in whom our Lord 
ji)lanted many virtues. The keeper is a prelate ; the boar 
18 any worldly-minded man wlio sins, and is punished 
for his transgressions. The abscission of the loft ear 
represents the decease of a beloved relation ; the right, of 
a son or daughter ; and the tail, of a icife. At last Death, 
that is Jonathan^ transfixes the sinner himself. The heart 
hero emblems the soul, which never would have trans- 
gressed had it retained its reason. 


TALE LXXXIV. 

OF god’s benefits. 

In the reign of Pompey there lived a fair and amiable 
lady ; and near to her residence dwelt a handsome and 
noble knight. He was in the habit of visiting her fre- 

* [There is a eonfusion betweea the keeper and the cook. — Eo.] 
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quently, and was much beloved by her. The knight coming 
once to SCO her, observed a falcon upon her wrist, which 
ho greatly admired^ “ Dear lady,” said he, “ if you love 
mo, give me that beautiful bird.” “ I consent,” returned 
she, but on one condition : that you do not attach your- 
self so much to it as to rob mo of your society.” “ Far be 
such ingratitude from your Rcrvaiit,” cried tho knight ; 
“ I would not forsake you on whatever emergency. And 
iKilieve me, this generosity binds ino more than over to 
love you.” Tho lady presented tho falcon to him ; and 
bidding her farewell, he returned to his own castle. But 
ho derived so much satisfaction from the bird, that ho 
forgot his promise to the lady, and thought but little of 
her, while every day ho sported with tho falcon. She sent 
messengers to him, but it was of no use ; ho came not : 
and at lost she wrote a very urgent letter entreating him, 
without the least delay, to hasten to her and bring the 
falcon along with him. He acquiesced; and tho lady, after 
salutation, requested him to let her touch tho bii’d. Kq 
sooner was it in her ijossession, than she wrenched its 
head from the body. “ Madam,” said tho knight, not a 
little grieved, “ what have you done ? ” To which tho 
lady answered, “ Bo not offended, but rather rejoice at 
what I have done. That falcon was tho occasion of your 
absence, and 1 killed him that I might enjoy your 
company as I was wont.” Tho knight, satisfied with the 
reason, became once more a regular visitant. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the king is our heavenly Father ; tho 
lady, our human nature joined to tho divinity in Christ. 
Tho knight is any Christian, and tho falcon temporal 
jirosperity. 
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TALE LXXXV. 

OF PRAYER, WHICH IS AS HARMONY BEFORE GOD. 

Whkn Tiberius reigned ho was passionately fond of miiBio. 
It happened that, as lio once pursued the chase, he was 
struck with the sound of a harp, whose sweetness so 
delighted him, that ho turned his horse’s head and rode to 
the place from which it issued. When he arrived there, 
he perceived a broad sheet of water, and near it a certain 
j)0(jr man seated on the ground, having a harp in his hand. 
Prom henco arose the melody ; and the emperor was 
refreshed and exhilarated by the dolicipna tones the harp 
gave forth. “ My friend,” said the king, “ inform me how 
it is that your liarp sounds 'so sweetly.” “ My lord,’’ 
answered the other, “ for more tlian thirty years I liave 
sat by this stream, and God has bestowed upon mo such 
grace, that the moment I touch tlio chords of my harp, 
the very fishes, enchanted with the harmony, come even 
into my hand, and afford sustenance to my wife and 
family. But, unhappily for mo, a certain whistler has 
arrived within these few days from another country ; and 
ho whistles so admirably, that the fishes forsake me and 
go over to him. Therefore, my lord, since you are power- 
M, and the ruler of this kingdom, give me some aid 
against this abominable whistler.” “ My friend,” returned 
the king, “ I can help you only in one thing ; but I hope 
this will bo enough. I have in my hunting-bag a golden 
hook, which I will give you : fasten it on the top of a rod, 
and then strike your harp. The sound will inveigle the 
fishes, and as soon as they approach, by the means of the 
hook draw them to land. If you follow my advice, Uie 
whistler will depart in great trouble.” The poor man did 
as he was directed ; and before the fishes could arrive at 
the place where the whistler was stationed, the hook 
brought them to land. The whistler; perceiving himself 
outdone, retired in much tribulation.* 

* There is a fable of a fisherman piping to the tfshe? in the 
jEsop; but the story is difierei^tt 
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4PPLICATI0N. 

My beloved, the omporor is Christ ; the harmony which 
delights him is prayer. The water is the world; the 
fishes are sinners. The poor man is a preacher ; and the 
harp is tho Sacred Writings. The whistler is the devil ; 
and tho golden hook is divine grace. 


TALE LXXXVI. 

OF sinnehs, who receive the divine oiuce on 

EARNESTLY SEEKING IT. 

A CERTAIN omporor made a law by which, if any woman 
were taken in adultery, she should be cf>ndemnod to per- 
petual imprisonment. It happened that a knight espoused 
a noble lady, to whom ho was greatly attached. The 
knight having been called by some emergency into 
foreign parts, his wife fell under the sentence of the 
law. She was accordingly cast into a dungeon, and there 
brought forth a remarkably handsome boy. The child 
grew, and was beloved by all who saw him. But tho 
mother consumed her hours in groans and tears, nor 
experienced the smallest comfort. Tho boy, observing 
the continual lamentation of his mother, said to her, “ For 
what reason, dearest mother, do you afllict yourself in this 
maimer ? ** Oh, my son ! ” returned she, “ I have much 
reason to weep. Above our heads is an intercourse with 
mankind; and there the sun shines in his splendour. 
Hero we are kept in utter darkness, and light never 
blesses our sight.” “ I am ignorant of all this,” said tho 
boy, “ because I was bom in prison. As long as I receive 
a sufficiency of meat and dnnk, I shall willingly remain 
here.” As they thus conversed, the emperer and his 
guards were standing near tho door of the prison. One 
of them solicited his sovereign to liberate the mother and 
son ; and he, compassionating their distress, and in con* 
si^eration of the entreaties of his attendants, set them at 
fiberty, and absolved them from future punishment. 
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APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is our heavenly Father, the 
wife IS the soul, and the husband is Christ. The prison 
is hell; the child is the powerful and wealthy of the 
world, who are satisfied with sensual delights. The 
intercessor is any good prolate. 


TALE LXXXVII. 

OF CHRIST, WHO GAVE HIMSELF TO DEATH 
FOR US. 

An emperor, engaged in mortal war, was in imminent 
peril of death. A zealous knight, perceiving his danger, 
placed himself between the emperor and his enemies, and 
thus saved him from destruction. But in the attempt 
the knight was grievously wounded, and not until after 
a tedious and dangerous illness, healed. The scars, how- 
ever, remained, and gave occasion to many commendations 
upon the valour and loyalty which he had exhibited. It 
happened that the same knight was in danger of being 
defrauded of his inheritance. Ho went, therefore, to the 
emperor, and entreated that he would assist him and give 
sentence in his favour. “My good friend,** replied the 
emperor, “ I cannot attend to you at present ; but I will 
appoint a judge who shall examine into your case, and do 
you every justice.** “My lord,** cried the other, “how 
can you say so?’* And immediately tearing open his 
vesture, he exposed the scars left by his wounds. “ See 
what I have borne for you — ^yet you will neither vindicate 
nor assist me I Is it not unjust that, after I have under- 
gone so much, another should be deputed to judge and 
advocate my cause?** The emperor, hearing this, in- 
stantly replied, “ My friend, you say true ; when I was in 
peril you, and not another, preserved me.** Then, ascend- 
ing the tribunal, he gave judgment in his favour.* 

* We have here the well-known aneodote of AuguBins Caesar, and 

of the Roman soldier who fought in the battle of Actimm 
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APPUCATION. 

My bolovod, the knight is Christ, who roooived many 
Avonnds in our bohalf. Lot us not depute another to show 
our gratitude, but oxert ourselves m the most eaniest 
manner. 


TALE LXXXVIII. 

OF THE CUNNINQ OF THE DEVIL. 

It is related of a certain prince that, with all his power, 
ho could not subdue his enemies. At lengtli lie made use 
of the following stratagem, lie feigned a flight, and 
resigned his castles, with the provisions they contained, 
into the hands of his foes. Now, the castles were furnished 
with casks of wine empoisoned with the seed of a certain 
herb ; insomuch that whosoovor drank of it immediately 
fell asleep. ITo knew that his oi>poncnt8 were hunger- 
starved and gluttonous ; and that, overjoyed to find such: 
excellent quarters, they would drink to excess, and fall 
into a doath-liko sleep. They did so, and the prince 
returning put them all to death. 

APPLICATiON. 

My beloved, the prince is the devil : lot us beware of 
what he leaves. 


TALE LXXXIX. 

OF THE TRIPLE STATE OF THE WORLD. 

A OEBTAiK knight had three sons, and on his death-bed he 
bequeathed the inheritance to his first-bom ; to the second, 
his treasury; and to the third, a very valuable ring, of 
more worth indeed than all he had left to the otaers. 
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But the two former had also rings; and they were all 
apparently the same. After their father’s death the first 
son said, “I j^ssess that precious ring of my father.” 
The second said, “ You have it not — I have,” To this 
the third son answered, “That is not true. The elder 
of us hath the estate, the second the treasure, and there- 
fore it is but meet that I should have the most valuable 
ring.” The first son answered, “Let us prove, then, 
whose claims it have the pro-omincnco.” They agreed, 
and several sick men were made to resort to them for the 
purpose. The two first rings had no effect, but the last 
cured all their infirmities.^ 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the knight is Christ : the three sons are 
the Jews, Saracens, and Christians. The most valuable 
ring is faith, which is the property only of the younger; 
that is, of the Christians. 

• This story is in the Decamerony first day, Nov. 3, with some 
considerable variations. 

“ There was a very wealthy man who, among other precious jewels 
of his own, had a goodly ring of great value ; tho beauty and cstima- 
iiou whereof made him earnestly desirous to Icavo it as a perpetual 
memory and honour to his successors, Whereupon, he willed and 
ordain^ that ho among his male chUdren with whom this ring 
(being left by tho father) should bo found in custofly after his death, 
he, and none other, was to l>e reputed bis heir, and to be honoured and 
reverenced by aU the rest, as being the prime and worthiest person.*’ 

In prooess of time the ring fell to one who had three sons, and 
doubtful who should have it, he caused two other rings to be con- 
structed exactly similar. Lying upon his death -bed, and his sons 
then plying him by their best opportunities, ho gave to each of them 
a ring. And they (after his death), presuming severally upon their 
right to tho inherit^ce and honour, grew to great contiadiotion and 
square ; cjoch man producing then his ring, whioh wore so truly all 
alike in resemblance, as no ono could know the right ring from tho 
other.” ” In like manner, mv very good lord, concerning mose three 
laws given by God the Father, to three such people as you have 
wpounded” (the Jews, Saracens, and Christians), ’^eaoh of them 
do imagine that they have the heritage of and his fern law^ t^ 

the question (as of the three rings) is yet remaining.*’ 

It also ooonrs in the Onto ^oveSs AntuAe, Nov. 71, and periiaps 
m Swift’s Tale of a Tub. Tyrwlutt, however, thinks otherwise. 
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TALE XC. 

OP FREE WILL. 

There was formerly a king, in whoso roign a law was 
enacted that tho elder brother should divide tho inherit- 
ance, and then that tho younger should liavo tho choice; 
tho reason of which was that they oonsidorod it a greater 
proof of discretion to apportion than to select, and tho 
elder ought to bo tho wiser. There was also another law, 
which j>ermitted a sem by a slave woman to roceivo au 
inheritance as w^oll as tho lawfully begotten sons. Now, 
there wore two brothers, tho one born of a handmaid, and 
the other of a free woman, between whom an estate was 
to bo divided. Tho older, therefore, divided it in this 
manner. On one side ho placed tho whole inheritance, 
and on tho other his brother s mother. Tho latter rcfloctod 
that he ought to love his parent beyond all else ; and con- 
sequently chose her, trusting to tho kindness and lilkorality 
of his brother. But hero ho was deceived ; h^r ho would 
supply him with nothing. Upon which ho hastened to 
tho judge, and complained that his brother had excluded 
him from his inheritance. Tho brother made answer that 
tho matter rested not with him, sincto ho who chose, not 
ho who divides, is socuro of his portion, 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the two sons aro Christ and man ; tho 
elder, that is Christ, divided tho inheritance ; tint mother 
is the earth, which tho younger chose, and thereby lost 
heaven. 


TALE XCI. 

OF SLOTH. 

The Emperor Pliny Lad three sons, to whom he waa 
extremely indulgent. He wished to dispose of his king- 
dom, and caUing the three into his presence, spoke thus : 
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The most slothful of you shall reign after my decease.” 
“ Then,” answered the elder, “ the kingdom must be mine; 
for I am so lazy, that sitting once by the fire, I burnt my 
logs, because I was too indolent to withdraw them.” The 
second son observed, “The kingdom should properly bo 
mine, for if I had a rope round niy neck, and hold a sword 
in iny hand, my idloncbs is such, that I should not put 
forth iny hand to cut the roj)C.’* “ Ihit I,” said the third 
son, ** ought to be preferred to you both ; for I outdo both 
in indolence. While I lay upon my bed, water dropped 
from above upon my eyes ; and though, from the nature 
of the water, I was in danger of l)ecoming blind, I neither 
could nor would turn my head over so little to the right 
hand or to the left.” The emperor hearing this, bequeathed 
tho kingdom to him, thinking him the laziest of the 
three,* 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the king is tho devil ; and the three sons, 
different classes of eorrupt men. 

* There is in the T.atin ^Esop a Ptory of a Father and His three 
Children^ of wliich tho latter part repcmbles the present tale. 

“ And tho mill, liow was it demised by your father, to bo parted 
amon^ you three? They answered the judge, ho that shall he tho 
most lyar, most evil, and most slow, ought to have it. Then said the 
eldest son, I am most slothful, for many years past I have dwelled in 
a great house, and lay under tho conduits of tho same, where fell upon 
mo all tho foul waters, as dish-water and otlier filth, tliat most wonuer- 
fully stank, insomuch tliat all my flesh was rotten therewith, and mine 
eves blind, and tho durt under iny back was a foot high, and yot by 
sloth I had rather abide thoro than rise up. The second said I 
suppose, that the mill shall bo mine, for if I came to a table covered 
with all manner of delicate meats, wherof 1 might cat if 1 would take 
of the best; 1 am so slothful that 1 may not cat, unless one should 
put the meat in my mouth. Tho third savd, Uie mill shall bo mine, 
for I am yet a greater lyor, and more slothful than any of you ooth, 
Ibr if 1 had thirst unto the death, and if 1 found then myselfo within 
a fair water up to the neck, I would rather dye, than move myselfe to 
drink one drop thereof. Then said the iudge, Yo wot not what ye 
•ay ; for neither 1, nor any other, may well understand you ; but the 
cause 1 remit among you.** 
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TALE XCIL 

OF CHRIST, WHO DIED THAT WE MIGHT LIVE, 

A CEhTAiN king had a wifo named Cornelia. It liappcnod 
that, under a wall in one of the king's castles, two serpents 
were discovered ; ono male, and the other female. Tlio 
king, hearing of this, inten*ogatcd his learned men as to 
tlio sigiiification ; and they assured him that they Avero 
hidden there to predict the death of a man or woman. 
They further declared that if the male were killed, a man 
should die ; if the female, a woman and a wife. “If this 
1)0 so,” said the king, “ kill the male serpent, and lot tho 
female live ; for a man ought more willingly to die him- 
self than permit tho death of his wife.” And lie gave 
this reason for it : “ If my wifo live, she may bring forth 
many sons who may succeed to my throne ; hut if she 
should die, tho kingdom would want an heir.” 

ArrLlCATlON. 

My beloved, tho king is Christ ; tho wifo, our human 
nature, for which JIo gave himself to death. 


TALE XCIII. 

OF THE INHERITANCE AND JOY OF A FAITHFUL 
SOUL. 

A CERTAIN powerful lord sent his two sons to study, that 
they might, by their own assiduity, obtain a livelihood. 
After Bomo time ho sent letters to them, to command their 
return to their own country; and they returned accordingly. 
Ono of the brothers rejoic^ at this, and was received with 
equal pleasure. IIo was, moreover, put in possession of 
a fair inheritanoe. But the other was much distressed at 
his recall. When his mother ran out to meet him, she 
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kissed him, and while doing so bit oflf his lips. His sister, 
also, following the mother’s example, bit off his nose. His 
brother also put out his ejres ; and tho father, entering, 
caught him by tho hair of his head and flayed him alive.* 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, tho rich lord is God, and tho two sons 
aro soul and body ; tho latter of which is unwilling to 
return to its native earth. Tho sister and brothers aro 
toads and sorponts, who devour the noso, eyes, &c. 


TALE XCIV. 

OF TUB SOUL, WinOH BKING INFECTED WITH THE 
LEPROSY OF SIN, CANNOT RECOVER ITS ANCIENT 
BEAUTY, EXCEPT BY PENITENTIAL SIGHS AND TEARS. 

A KINO being desirous of visiting foreign countries, and 
possessing an only daughter of great beauty, indeed 
infinitely brighter than tho sun, knew not into whose 
custody he might fearlessly consign her. At last ho put 
her under tho charge of his secretary, for whom ho had 

* I omitted in its proper place to notice a fable somoivbat similar 
in the I^atin .®Hop. It is as follows : — 

“ There was a young child which in his youth began to steal, and 
all tliat ho did steal ho brought to his mother, and the mother took it 
gladly, and would in no wise correct him ; and after he had stolen 
many things, lie was taken and oondemned to be hanged ; and os men 
led him tp the justice, his mother followed him and wept sore : and 
then the child prayed tho justice that he might say somewhat to his 
mother, and having leave, he approached to her, and making aa tho* 
he would speak to her in her ear, with bis teeth he bit off her nose : 
for which, when the judge blamed him, he answered him in this 
manner, My lord, she la the cause of my death, for if she had well 
chaatis^ me, 1 had not come to this shame/’ 

This fable, it is true, has a diflerent application, and tho plot of 
it (so to speak) likewise varies ; but the singular thought of biting o^f 
a j^rson’s nose can have had but one origin. 
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the greatest regard. He commanded him to take every 
precaution, and especially to guard against her drinking 
of a sin^lar fountain which sprung up in that country. 
For it had the property, although of a most exquisite 
flavour, of infecting with leprosy whosoever tasted it. 
The secretary, therefore, in order to restore her to her 
father as beautiful as when he departed, reflected much 
upon his precarious employment; remembering, at the 
same time, that if she were at all injured he should lose 
his oflfico, and be unable to meet his master. For a while 
ho watched his charge with extreme vigilance; but the 
lady having discovert the fountain, wont so cunningly to 
work, that she drank of it, and was consequently infected 
with a loathsome disease. The secretary perceiving this^ 
was filled with the most poignant grief, and carried her 
away to a desert region. There ho found a hermit ; and 
beating "with his hands upon the door of liis cell, related 
to him all that had happened, beseeching him to point out 
how she might bo healed. “ Go,” said the hennit, “ to 
a mountain which I will show you : in that plaoo you 
will discover a certain stone and a peculiar kind of rod. 
Take this rod, and strike the stone sharply, strongly, and 
boldly, until a moisture exudes from it. Anoint the lady 
with this liquid, and she will bo presently restored to her 
original beauty.” The secretary strictly followed the 
hermit’s injunctions, and tho lady became as sho was 
before. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, tho king is Christ ; tho daughter is tho 
soul, originally brighter than tho sun. The fountain is 
the world, which infects it with sin. Tim recluse is tho 
Church ; the rod, penitence ; and the moisture, tho tears of 
a contrite heart. 
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TALE XCV. 

OF CHRIST, WHO RESTORED OUR HEAVENLY 
INHERITANCE. 

We read in the Roman annals of a certain tyrant called 
Maxentins, who would have deprived tho Romans of their 
paternal estates. Yielding to the cruelty of the tyrant, 
they fled to Constantino, king of Britain. At length, when 
many were assemhlod at his court, tho emigrants stiiTcd 
up the British monarch to revenge them upon the tyrant. 
Moved l>y tlieir entreaties, Constantino mounted his horse, 
ovorthi*ow the tyrant, and restored tho exiles to their 
inheritance.* 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, tho tyrant is tho devil ; and Constantino 
Vepresoiits that God to whom tho distressed should flee 
for succour. 


TALE XCVI. 

OF THE LIFE PRESENT, WHICH IS A LIFE OF REMISSION 
AND GRACE. 

King Alexander placed a burning candle in his hall, and 
sent heralds through the whole kingdom, who made the 
following proclamation : — “ If there be any under for- 
feiture to the king, and ho will come boldly into his 
presence, while the candle bums, the king will forgive 
tho forfeiture. And whosoever is in this predicament, 
and comes not before the expiration of tho candle, he shall 
jiexish by an ignominous death.” Many of tho populace, 
hearing the proclamation, came to tho king and besought 
his mercy. The king I'eceived them kindly; but there 

* **I think there is the romnnee of Maxence, CoDstoDtine’s on- 

tagoniBt.” — V'akton. 
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were many who neglected to come ; and the very moment 
in which the candle expired, they were apprehended and 
put to death. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, Alexander is Christ, the burning candle 
is the life present, and the heralds are the preachers. 


TALE XCVII. 

OF DEATH. 

We read in the Homan chronielcs that, about the twenty- 
second year from the building of the city, the people 
erected in the Forum a marble column, and on the top of 
it placed an imago of Julius Ciesar.* Upon the head tWy 
inscribed his name, because it was erected in his honour. 
The same Julius Ctesar received three signs which were to 
happen at his death, or just before ho was to die. On the 
hundredth day preceding this event, the effigy in the 
Forum was struck by lightning, and the first letter of his 
name erased. The very night before his death, the 
windows of his bed-chamber burst open with such a 
tremendous noise, that ho thought the whole building 
had been overturned. And on the same day that he died, 
when about to go into the Capitol, letters were given him, 
declaring the danger in which ho stood. If ho*had read 
them he would have been saved. 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, God does thus with mankind. Wo receive 
many warnings, but not attending to them are eternally 
destroyed. 

• A very singular anachronism ; but for what reason (save that of 
ignorance I) chronology has been so much violated, it is not easy to 
conceive. There docs not appear any necessity for fixing the date. 
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TALE XCVIIL 

OF CONCILIATiNa GOD WHILST WE HAVE 
OPPORTUNITY, 

The Romans had an ancient custom, that when thoj' 
besieged a caetlo or city, they lighted a single candle of 
a certain length; and as long as it burnt, they were pre- 
pared to receive overtures of peace, however vile the 
proposer. But after it was consumed the}'- exercised the 
severest justice upon their enemies, nor could any one 
then be redeemed oven by tlio sacrifico of all ho was 
worth.* 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, God thus treats sinners. For the soul, 
when lieset by vices, has an opportunity of procuring 
peace as long as the light of life bums. 


TALE XCIX. 

OF Christ's manly contest and victory. 

In the reign of Caesar there lived a noble and valiant 
knight, who once rode by a certain forest, and beheld a 
serpent engaging with a toad.f The latter obtained the 
mastery; wliich when the knight saw, he assisted the 
serpent; and grievously wounding the toad, reduced it 
to seek safety in flight. But the conqueror was also 
affected by the toad’s venom. Tho knight turned home- 
ward, and for a long time lay sick of his wound. At last 
he made his will and prepared himself for death. Now, 
as he reclined near the fire, utterly hopeless of life, the 

* This apologue is very similar to Tale XCVI. • 

t ** The stories, perha^ fabulous, of the serpent fighting with hit 
inroterato enemy, the weasel, who eats me before the attack begins; 
aavl of the semnt fluting with, and being killed by the spider, 
originate from ftiny, Nat Sut. x. 84 , xx. 
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serpent yrHich he had preserved entered the apartment. 
When the attendants beheld it, they said, “My lord, my 
lord, a serpent has entered the room I When the knight 
saw it, he recollected that it was the same he had aided in, 
its contest with the toad, and through which ho was laid 
upon his bed incurable. “Do not molest it,” said the 
knight, “ I do not believe that it will harm me.” The 
serpent glided towards him, and applying its tongue to 
the wound, sucked up the poison till its mouth was quite 
full; and then, hastening to the door, oast it out. It 
returned twice to the wound, and did os before, until the 
venom was exhausted. The knight commanded milk to 
bo given to the serpent, which it instantly drank ; and no 
sooner had it done so, than the toad from which the 
wound had been received, entered, and again attacked the 
serpent, in rovongo for its having healed the knight. The 
latter seeing this, said to his servants, “Without doubt, 
ray friends, this is the toad which I wounded in dofcnco 
of that serpent, and from which I derive all iny iu; 
firmity. If it conquer, it will attack me ; therefore, as ye 
love your master, kill it incontinently.” The servants, 
obedient to the knight’s command, slew it with swords 
and clubs ; while the ser}>ent, as if to praise and thank its 
defender, twined around his feet, and then departed. The 
knight completely recovered his health. 

APPLICATIOK. 

My beloved, the emperor is God ; the knight, Christ ; 
the toad is the devil, and the serpent, man. 


TALE C. 

OF CHRIST, WHO IS LONG-SUFFERING AND 
MERCIFUL. 

Whkn Diocletian reigned, he decreed that whatsoever 
woman committed adultery should be put to death. It 
happened that a certain knight married a girl and had 
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a son by her. The child grew, and every one loved him. 
After a while his father went out to battle, and, fighting 
manfully, was deprived of his right arm. In the mean 
time his wife lost her honour ; and the husband, on his 
return, discovering the shame, ought, according to law, to 
have put her to death. Calling his son, therefore, ho 
said, “ My dear boy, your mother has committed adultery, 
and by law should die by my hand ; but I have lost my 
arm, and am unable to destroy her. I command you to do 
this.” The son answered, “ The law enjoins children to 
honour their parents ; and if I were to slay ray own 
mother, I should act contrary to the law, and bring down 
her curse on myself. Therefore in this I cannot obey 
you.” So the woman was saved from death by her son. 

API’LICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is God ; the knight, Christ ; 
and the wife, the soul. If the soul err, the law of God 
commands its death. Christ fights against the devil, and 
loses an arm; that is, all the austerity which was His 
previous to his incarnation. 


TALE Cl. 

OF WORLDLY EVIL AND DISTRESS. 

We read of a certain man, named Gan ter, who wished that 
his pleasures might never end. He got up one morning, 
and walked until he came to a kingdom in which the 
prince was lately deceased. The noblemen observing that 
he was a bold man, chose him for their king.* He was, 
of course, much elevated with the election. But at night, 
when the servants brought him into his chamber, be per- 
ceived at the head of the bed a very fierce lion ; a dragon 
was at the foot; on the right side, a huge bear; and 

* Perhaps this part of the story may arise in the classical tale of 
Gordius. \vho was similarly raised to the throne. See Jutiin, ii. e. 7. 
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serpents and toads on the left. IVhat is all this ? ” asked 
Ganter ; ** am I to sleep in company with all these beasts?” 
“ Yes, my lord,” was the reply ; “ for all the former kings 
have done so, and by these D^ts have l>oen devoured*” 
“ That is all very fine,” returned Ganter, “ but os I feel no 
relish for either the bed or the beasts, I will not bo your 
king.” He therefore went his way, and came into ant)thor 
kingdom, whore, in like manner, ho was called to the 
throne. At night ho' entered the bed-chamber, and behold 
a very superb couch, full of sharp razors. “ What I ” ex- 
claimed he, “ am I to sloop in this bod ? ” “ Even so, my 

lord,” replied the attendants; “for in this bed all our 
kings have laid, and have perished.” “Why,” said Ganter, 
“ everything is excellent, except this bed ; but because of 
this I will not bo your sovereign.” In the morning ho 
again departed, and travelled for three days alone. On 
the way ho saw an old man sitting above a fountain. 
His hand contained a staff, and when our traveller ap- 
proached, ho said, “My dear Ganter, whence come you?” 
“I come,” ho replied, “from foreign countries.” “And 
where are you going?” “To seek three things which 
I cannot find.” “What aro they?” “The first,” said 
Ganter, “is unfailing plenty; the second, joy without 
sorrow ; and the third, light without darkness.” “ Take 
this staff,” said the old man, “ and go thy way. Before 
you is a high mountain, and at its foot a ladder with six 
steps. Go up it, and when you have attaino<l the sixth, 
■you will bo at the top of the mountain. There you will 
discover a magnificent palace; strike three times at the 
gate, and the TKurter will answer you. Show him the 
staff, and say, ‘ Tlie master of the staff commands you to 
admit me.’ When you have gained admittance, you will 
find the three things which you seek.” Ganter did as the 
old man desired; and the porter, seeing the staff, per- 
mitted him to enter. He found what ho had sought, and 
much more ; and there he continued during the residue of 
bis life. 


APPLICATION. 

My belovedt Ganter is any good Christian, who seeks 
eternal life. The first bed is human life, with its various 
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attendant evils: do not rest there. The second is helU 
with its torments — ^and, oh I avoid that. Take the staff 
of j)enitonco, and climb by the ladder of holiness unto a 
heavenly place, whose porter is divine goodness.* 


TALE CIL 

OF THE TBANSGRESSIONS AND WOUNDS OF THE 
SOUL, 

In tho reign of Titus there lived a certain noble and 
dcvoTit knight, who had a beautiful wife; but she dis- 
honoured herself, and persisted in her dishonour. Tho 
knight, therefore, was very sorrowful, and resolved to visit 
the Holy Land. In this determination ho said to his wife, 
“ My beloved, I go to the Holy Land, and leave you to 
the guidance of your own discretion.” No sooner had ho 
embarked than tho lady sent for a certain skilful necro- 
mancer, wliom she loved; and ho dwelt with her. It 
happened that, as they lay in bed, tho lady observed, 
“ If you would do ono thing for me, I might become your 
wife.” “What is it,” replied he, “that will please you, 
and which I can perform for you?” 

“ My husband is gone to tho Holy Land, and loves mo 
little ; now, if by your art you could destroy him, all that 
J possess is yours.” “ I acquiesce,” said the clerk, “ but 
on condition that you marry me.” To this tho lady 
bound herself, and tho necromancer fashioned an image 
tmder the similitude and name of the knight, and fixed 
it before him on the wall. 

In the mean time, while the knight was passing 

* “ In a moro oonfinod sense, the first port of this apologue may be 
sopanit^y interpreted to signify that a king, when he enters on hia 
important charge, ought not to suppose himself to succeed to the 
privile^ of an exemption from care, and to be put into the immediate 
poBBession of the highest pleasures, convenienoee^ and felicities 'of 
life; but to be sensible, that from that moment, he begins to 
fRieounter the greatest dangers and dliQcultie8.”-^WABTOV. 
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through the main street of Bomo» a wise master met him 
in the way, and observing hiAi narrowly, said, ‘*My 
friend, I have a secret to communicate.” 

“ Well, master, what would you please to say ? ” 

“ This day you are one of death^s children, unless jrou 
follow my advice: your wife is a harlot, and contrives 
your death.” The knight, hearing what was said of 
his spouse, put confidence in the speaker, and said, “ Good 
master, save my life, and I will amply recompense you.” 
“Willingly,” answered tho other, “if you will do as I 
shall tell you.” The knight promised, and tho master 
took him to a bath, undressed him, and desired him to 
Iwitho. Then putting into his hand a polished mirror, 
said, “Look attentively upon this, and you will see 
wonders.” Ho did so, and tho meanwhile the master 
read to him from a book, “ What see you ? ” ho asked. 
“I see,” said tho knight, “a certain clerk in my house, 
with an imago of wax which resembles me, and which ho 
has fastened in tho wall.” “ Look again,” continued tho 
master ; “ what do you perceive now ? ” 

“ Ho takes a bow, and places in it a sharp arrow ; and 
now he aims at tho effigy.” 

“ As you lovo your life, the moment you discern the 
arrow flying to its mark, place yourself in tho bath, and 
remain there until I tell you to come out.” 

As soon, therefore, as tho arrow quitted tho string, ho 
plunged his body into the water. This done, the master 
‘said, “ Baise your head and look into the mirror. What 
do you perceive now?” “Tho effigy is not struck, and 
the arrow is sticking by its side. Tho clerk appears 
much concerned.” “ Look in tho mirror once more,” said 
tho master, “ and observe what ho does.” “ He now goes 
nearer to the imago, and refixes tho arrow in the string in 
order to strike it.” 

“ As you value your life, do as before.” 

Again tho knight plunged his body into the water as 
atxm as he saw by the mirror that tho clerk was bending 
the bow; and then, at the command of the master, re- 
suming his inspection of the mirror, said — 

“ The derk makes great lamentation, and says to my 
wife, * If the third time 1 do not strike the effigy, I shall 
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lose my life.* Now ho approaches so near that I think he 
cannot miss it** 

“ Take care/" said the master, “ as soon as you see him 
bond tHo bow, immerse your body as I before told you.” 
Tho knight watched attentively, and as soon as he saw 
the dork draw back the bow to shoot, plunged below the 
water. “ Itiso quickly, and look into the mirror.” When 
ho had done so, ho began to laugh. “ My friend,” said 
tho master, “ why do you laugli ? ” “I observe,” answered 
lie, “ voiy distinctly, that the clerk has missed the effigy, 
and that tho an-ow, rebounding, has entered his bowels 
and destroyed him. My wife makes a hole under my bed, 
and there ho is buried.” 

“ Kise, then, dross yourself, and pray to God.” 

Tho knight returned sincere thanks for his life, and, 
having performed his pilgrimage, journeyed toward his 
own home, llis wife mot and received him with much 
aj)parcnt pleasure. lie dissembled for a few days, and 
then sending for her parents, said to them, “ My dear 
friends, hoar why I have desired your presence. This 
woman, your daughter and iny wife, has committed 
adultery ; and, what is worse, designed to murder me.” 
Tho lady denied the accusation with an oath. The knight 
then began to relate tho whole story of the clerk's actions 
and end. “ And,” ho continued, “ if you do not credit this, 
come and see where tho clerk is buried.” He then led 
them into tlio bcd-chamlHjr, and dragged tho body from 
its hiding-place. Tho judge was called, and sentenced- 
nor to be burnt, and her ashes to bo scattered in the air. 
Tho knight soon afterwards espoused a beautiful virgin, 
by whom he had many children ; and with whom ho 
finished his days in peace.* (8) 


APPUCATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is Christ ; tho knight is man ; 
and the wife, the flesh. To visit tho Holy Land is by 
good works to attain Heaven. Tho wise master is a 

* [This is one of the beet stories of tho ^hole coUcetion, and it is 
a pity that it is so poorly worked out— Ei>.] 
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prudent oonfessor. The clerk hs the devil, and the image 
represents human pride and vanity. The l)ath is con- 
fession ; the mirror, the Sacred Writings, which ward of! 
the arrows of sin. 


TALE GUI. 

OF DOING ALL THINGS WITH CONCOllD AND 
FORETHOUGHT. 

DoMiTiAN was a very wise and just prince,* and suffered no 
offender to escape. It happened that as ho once sat at 
table, a certain merchant knocked at the gate. Tlic porter 
opened it, and asked what ho pleased to want. “ 1 have 
brought some useful things for sale,** answered the mer- 
chant. The porter introduced him ; and he very humbly 
made obeisance to the emperor. “My friend,” said tl)o 
latter, “what merchandise have you to dispose of?” 
“Throe maxims of especial wisdom and excellence, my 
lord.” “ And how much will you take for your maxims?” 
“ A thousand florins.” “ And so,” said the king, “ if they 
are of no use to me, I lose my money?” “My lord,” 
answered the merchant, “ if the maxims do not stand you 
in stead, I will return the money.” “ Very well,” said 
the emperor ; “ let us hear your maxims.” “ The first, 
my lord, is this — ‘ Whatever you do, do wisely, and 
think of the consequences.’ The second is — ‘ Never leave 
the highway for a byway,* And, thirdly, ‘Never stay 
all night as a guest in that house where you find the 
master an old man, and his wife a young woman.* These 
three maxims, if you attend to them, will be extremely 
serviceable.” The emperor, being of the same opinion, 
ordered him to be paid a thousand florins ; and so pleased 
was he with the first, that he commanded it to be inscribed 
in his court, in his b^-chomber, and in every place where 
he was accustomed to walk; and even upon the table- 
cloths of the palace. Now, the rigid justice of the 

• A strange oontradiotion of history. 
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emperor occaaicmed a conspiracy among a number of his 
subjects ; and finding the means of accomplishing their 
purposes somewhat difficult, they engaged a barber, Vy 
largo promises, to cut his throat as he shaved him. 'When 
the emperor, thoroforo, was to bo shaved, the barber 
lathered his beard, and began to operate upon it; but 
casting his eyes over the towel which he had fastened 
lound tho royal neck,* he perceived woven thereon — 
“ Whatever you do, do wisely, and think of the con- 
sequencos.” The inscription startled tho tonsor, and ho 
said to himself, “ 1 am to-day hired to destroy this man ; 
if I do it, my end will be ignominious; I shall bo con- 
demned to the most shameful death. Therefore, whatso- 
ever I do, it is good to consider tho end, as tho writing 
i-(^Btifio8.** These cogitations disturbed the worthy tonsor 
BO much that his hand trembled, and tho razor fell to tho 
ground. Tho emperor seeing this, inquired tho cause.. 
“ Oh, my lord,” said the barber, “ have mercy upon me ; 
I was hired this day to destroy you ; but accidentally, or 
rather by the will of God, I read the inscription on the 
towel, * Whatever you do, do wisely, and think of tho 
consequonccs.’ Whereby, considering that, of a surety, 
tho consequence would bo my own destruction, my hand 
trembled so much, that I lost all command over it.” 
“ Well,” thought tho emperor, “ this first maxim liath 
assuredly saved my life : in a good hour was it purchased. 
My friend,” said ho to tho tonsor, “ on condition that you 
bo faithful hereafter, I pardon you.” 

Tho noblemen, who had conspired against tho emporor, 
finding that their project had failed, consulted witb one 
another what they wore to do next. “ On such a day,” 
said one, “ he journeys to a particular city ; wo will hide 
ourselves in a bypath, through which he will pass, aiul 
so kill him.” Tho counsel was approved. Tho king, as 
had been expected, prepared to set out ; and riding on till 
he came to tne bypath, his knights said, My lord, it will 
be better for you to go this way, than to pass along the 

* A curious picture. One sees the whole prdeess — tho tpwel 

twisted unde^ his jaws, the lather shining round the chin, and the 
razor elevated for the operation. If he “ shaved for twopence,*^ the 
descripHoo would be eoinplete. 
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Inroad road ; it ia oonsidoTably nearer.” The hing pondered 
the matter within himself. The second maxim,” thought 
he, admoiliBhes me never to forsake the highway for a 
by-way. I will adhere to that maxim.” Then turning to 
his soldiers, “ I shall not quit the public road ; but you, if 
it please ye, may proceed by that path, and prepare for 
my approach.” Accordingly a number of them wont ; and 
the ambush, imagining that the king rode in their com- 
pany, fell upon them and put the greater part to the 
sword. When the nows reached the king, ho secretly 
exclaimed, “ My second maxim hath also saved my life.” 

Seeing, therefore, that by this piece of cunning they 
were unable to slay their lord, the conspirators again took 
counsel, and said among themselves, “ On a certain day ho 
will lodge in a particular house, where all tlio nobles lodge, 
l>ecauso there is no other lit for liis reception. Let us 
then agree with the master of that house and his wife, for 
a sum of money, and then kill the emperor as ho lies in 
l)ed.” This was agreed to. But when the emperor had 
come into the city, and had boon lodged in the house to 
which the conspirators referred, ho commanded his host 
to 1)6 called into his presence. Observing that he was an 
old man, the emperor said, “ Have you not a wife ? ” 
“ Yes, my lord.” ” I wish to see her.” The lady came ; 
and when it appeared that she was very young — not 
eighteen years of age — the king said hastily to his 
chamberlain, “ Away, prepare me a bed in another house. 
I will remain here no longer.” “ My lord,” replied he, 
“be it as you please. But they have made everything 
ready for you : were it not better to lie where ;yon are, 
for in the whole city there is not so commodious a place.” 
“I tell you,” answered the emperor, “I will sleep else- 
where.” The chamberlain, therefore, removed; and the 
king went privately to another residence, saying to the 
soldiers about him, “ Kemain here, if you like ; but join 
me early in the morning.” Now, while they slept, the old 
man and his wife arose, being bribed to kill the king in hia 
sleep, and put to death all the soldiers who had remained*. 
In the morning the king arose and found his soldiers 
slain. “ Oh,” cried he, " if I had continued here, I should 
have been destroyed. So the third maxim hath also 
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preserved me.” But the old man, and his wife, with the 
whole of their family, were crucified. The emperor re- 
tained the three maxims in memory during life, and ended 
his days in peace. (9) 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, tlie emperor is any good (jhristian ; the 
porter is free will. The merchant representii our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The florins are virtues, and the maxims 
received for them are the grace and favour of God, The 
highway is the ten commandments ; the byway, a bad 
life; those who lay in ambush are heretics. The old 
man is the world, and his wife is vanity. The con- 
spirators are devils. 


TALE CIV. 

OF THE hemembrance of benefits. 

There was a knight who devoted much of his time to 
liunting. It happened one day, as he was pursuing this 
diversion, that ho was met by a lame lion, who showed him 
his foot. The knight dismounted, and drew from it a sharp 
thorn ; and then applied an unguent to the wound, whicn 
speedily healed it. A while after this, the king of the 
country hunted in the same wood, and caught that lion, 
and held him captive for many years. Now, the knight, 
having offended the king, fled from his anger to the very 
forest in which ho had been accustomed to hunt. There 
he betook himself to plunder, and spoiled and slew a 
multitude of travellers. But the king’s sufferance was 
exhausted ; he sent out an army, captured, and condemned 
him to bo delivered to a fasting lion. The knight was 
accordingly thrown into a pit, and remained in terrified 
expectation of the hour when he should bo devoured. But 
the lion, considering him attentively, and remembering his 
former ^eud, fawned upon him ; and remained seven days 
with him destitute of food. When this reached the ears 
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of the king, he was struck with wonder, and directed the 
knight to be taken from the pit. “ Friend,” said he, “ by 
what means have you been able to render the lion harm- 
less ? ” ** As I once rode along the forest, my lord, that 
lion met me lame. I extracted from his*foot a large thorn, 
and afterwards healed the -wound, and therefore ho has 
spared mo.” “ Well,” returned the king, “ since the lion 
has spared you, I will for this time ratify your pardon. 
Study to amend your life.” The knight gave thanks to 
the king, and ever afterw’^ards conducted himself with all 
propriety. lie lived to a good old ago, and ended his 
days in peace.*" 

• “ The learned reader must immediately rccolleet a similar story 
of one Androclus, who being exposed to fight with wild beasts in the 
Roman amphitheatre, is recognized, and unattacked by a savage lion, 
whom he had fornK^rly healed exactly in the same manner. But I 
believe the whole is nothing more than an oriental apologue on grati- 
tude, written much earlier; and that it here exists in its original 
state. Androclus^s story is related by Aulus Gellius, on the authority 
of u Greek writer, one Appion, called Plistonicos, who fiourisbed 
under Tiberius. The character of Appion, with which Gellius prefaces 
this tale, in some measure invalidates his credit; notwithstanding 
he pretends to have been an eye-witness of this extraordinary fact. 
* Ejus libri,* says Gellius, * non incclobres feruntur ; quibus omnium 
ferme qum mirifica in .dSgypto visuntur audiuntiirque, historia compre- 
henditur. Sod in his quto audivisse et legisso seso dicit, fortasse a 
vitio studioque oitentationU fit loquador/ &c.* Had our compiler of 
the Gesta taken this story from Gellius, it is probable ho would have 
told it with some of the same circumstances ; especially as QoUius Is 
a writer whom he frequently follows, and oven quotes ; and to whom, 
on this occasion, he might have been obliged for a few more strokes of 
the marveUoiis. But the two writers agree only in the general subject. 
Our compiler's narrative has much more simplicity than that of 
Gellius; and contains marks of Eastern manners and lif&. Lot mo 
add that the oriental fabulists are fond of illustrating and enforcing 
the duty of gratitude, by feigning instances of the gratitude of beasts 
towards men. And of this tho present compilation, which is strongly 
tinctured milk orientalism^ affords several other proofs.” — Warton. 

Warton is clearly correct in his idea of the oriental origin of iliia 
apologue. It also occurs in .£sop*s fables, but be has not noticed 
this. 

*■ Noet. Attic, lib. T. cap. sir. 
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My beloved, the knight is the world ; the lame lion is 
the human race; the thorn, original sin, drawn out by 
baptism. The pit represents penitence, whence safety 
is derived. 


TALE CV. 

OF THE VICISSITUDE OF EVERYTHING GOOD, AND 
ESPECIALLY OF A RIGHT JUDGMENT. 

The Emperor Theodosius had the misfortune to lose his 
sight. He put up a bell in his palace ; and the law was, 
that whoever had any suit to make should pull the 
string with his own hands. When the bell rang, a judge, 
appointed to this cud, descended and administered justice. 
It chanced that a serpent made her nest immediately 
under tho bell-rope, and in duo time brought forth young. 
When they were old enough, one day sho conducted them 
forth to enjoy tho fresh air beyond the city. Now, while 
tho 8ei*pent was absent, a toad entered and occupied her 
nest. When, therefore, the former returned with her 
young, sho found tlio toad in possession, and instantly 
began an attack. But tho latter baffled her attempts, and 
obstinately maintained his station. Tho serpent, por- 
cseiving her inability to eject the intruder, coiled her 
tail around tho bell-rope, and forcibly rang the bell; 
as though she had said, “Descend, judge, and give tne 
justice; for the toad has wrongfully seized my nest.” 
The judge, hearing tho bell, descended; but not seeing 
any one, returned. Tho serpent, finding her design abor* 
live, once more sounded the alarm. Tho judge again 
appeared, and upon this occasion, seeing the serpent 
attached to the l>eU-rope, and the toad in possession of her 
nest, declared tho whole circumstance to tho emperor. 
“ Go down, my lord,” said the latter, “ and not only drive 
away tho toai, but kill him; let the serpent possess her 
right.” All which was done. On a sujosequent day, as the 
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king lay in his bed, the sei*pent entered the bed-chambei 
carrying a precious stone in her mouth. The servants, 
perceiving this, informed the emperor, who gave directions 
that they should not harm it ; “ for,^* added he, “ it will do 
me no injury.** The serpent, gliding along, ascended the 
bed, and approaching the emperor’s eyes, let the stone fall 
upon them, and immediately left the room. No sooner^ 
however, had the stone touched the eyes than their sight 
was completely restored. Infinitely rejoiced at what had 
happened, the emperor made inquiry after the serpent, 
but it was not heard of again. Ho carefully treasured 
this invaluable stone, and ended his days in peace.* 


APPLICATIOJI. 

My beloved, the emperor is any ♦vorldly-mindcd man 
who is blind to spiiitual affairs. The Ixill is the tongue 
of a preacher; the cord is tho Bible. The serpent is a 
wise confessor, who brings forth young — that is, good 
works. But prelates and confessors are often timid and 
negligent, and follow earthly moro than heaven Iv matters *. 
and then the toad, which is tho devil, occupies their place. 
The serpent carries a stone — and the confessor the Sacred 
Writings, which alone are able to give sight to tho blind. 

• “This circumstance of the Bell of J.istice occurs in tho real 
history of some Eastern monarch, whoso name I have forgot, 

** In the Arabian philosophy, serpents, either from the brightness 
of their eyes, or because they inhabit the cavities of tho earih, wore 
co&siderea os having a natural, or occult, connection w^th precious 
stones^ In Alphonsus’s Olebicalib IItbcu'LTN'a, a snake is montionod, 
Vrhose eyes were real jacinths. In Alexander’s romantic liistory, ho 
is said £o have found serpents in tho vale of Jordinu, with collars of 
hn^co emeralds growing on thedr nocks. Tho toad, under a vulgar 
indiscriminating idea, is rauked with tho reptile race ; and Sluikspeare 
has a beautiful com}mriBon on the traditionary notion that the toad 
baa a rich gem inolosed witliin its head. Milton gives his serpent 
eyes of carbuncle (Paradise Lo$t^ ix. 500)/’ — Wabton. 

[The “Eastern monarch” of whom W^j-ton was Hiking is 
Jebanieer. — Eu.** 
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TALE CVI. 

OF THE DECEITS OF THE DEVII.. 

Tweiie were once three friendtj, who agreed to make a 
pilgrimage together. It happened that their provisions 
fell short, and having but one loaf between them, they 
were nearly famished. “Should tliis loaf,” they said to 
each other, “ bo divided amongst us, there will not be 
enough I’ur any one. Lot us then take counsel together, 
and consider how the bread is to be disposed of.” “ Sup- 
pose we sleep upon the way,” replied one of them ; “ and 
whosoever hath the most wonderful dream shall |X)8B0B8 
the loaf?” The other two acquiesced, and settled them- 
selves to sleep. But ho who gave the advice arose while 
they were sleeping and cat up the bread, not leaving a 
single crumb for his companions. When he had finished 
ho awoke them. “ Get up quickly,” said he, “ and tell us 
your dreams.” “ My friends,” answered the first, “ I have 
had a very marvellous vision. A golden ladder reached 
up to Leaven, by whicli angels ascended and descended. 
They took my soul from my body, and conveyed it to that 
blessed place, where I beheld the IJoljr Trinity, and whore 
I experienced such an overflow of joy as eye hath not 
seen nor oar heard. This is my dream.” “ And I,” said 
the second, “ beheld the devils with iron instruments, by 
which they dragged my soul from the body, and plunging 
it into hell flames, most griovously tormented me, saying, 
* As long as God reigns in heaven this will be your por^ 
tiou.’” “Now then,” said the third, who had eaten the 
bread, ** hear my dream. It appeared as if an angel came 
and addressed mo in the following manner: — ‘My friend, 
would you SCO what is become of your companions?’ I 
answered, ‘Yes, Lord. We have but one loaf between us, 
and I fear that they have run off with it,* "You are 
mistaken,’ he rejoined, ‘ it lies beside us : follow me.* Ho 
immmodiately led me to the gate of heaven, and by his 
command 1 put in my head and saw you ; and I thought 
that you were snatched up into heaven and sat upon a 
throne of gold, while rich wines and delioate meats stood 
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around yon. Then said the angel, ‘ Your companion, you 
»ee, has an abundance of good things, and dwells in all 
pleasures. There ho will remain for ever; for he has 
entered the celestial kingdom, and cannot return. Com© 
now where your other associate is placed.* I followed, and 
he led me to hell-^tes, where I beheld you in torment, as 
you just now said. Yet they furnished you, even there, 
with bread and wine in abundance. I expressed my 
sorrow at seeing you in misery, and you replied, ‘ As long 
as God reigns in heaven here I must remain, for I have 
merited it. Do you then rise up quickly and eat up all 
the bread, since you will see neither mo nor my oom- 
panion again,* I oomi)lied with your wishes, arose, and 
eat the bread.** • 


APPLICATION. 

My lx‘lovod, the Saracens and Jews, the rich ami 
powerful, and, finally, the perfect among men, are typifitnl 
by the three companions. The bread represents the Icing- 
d<»m of heaven. 


TALE evil. 

OF HEMEMBERING DEATU, AND FORGETTING THINGS 
TEMPORAL. 

* 

Theue was an image in the city of Romo standing in an 
erect posture, with the dexter hand outstretched ; ami 
upon the middle finger was written, “ Strike here.** The 
image stood a long time in this manner, and no one under- 
stood what the inscription signified. It was much won- 
dered at, and commented on ; but this was all, for they 
invariably departed as wise as they came. At last, a 
certain subtle clerk, hearing of the image, felt anxious 
to see it ; and when he had done so, he observed tho super- 


• " Tins apologue ifi in Alpbonsufl.** — W artox. 
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Bcription, “ Strike here.** He noticed that when the min 
ehono upon tho imago, the outatretched finger waa dis- 
cernible in the lengthened shadow. After a little con- 
sideration he took a spade, and where the shadow ceased, 
dug to the depth of al)out three feet. This brought him 
to a number of steps, which led into a subterranean cavity. 
Not a little exhilarated with his discovery, the clerk prose- 
cuted the adventure. Descending tho stops, he entered 
the liall of a magnificent palace, in which ho perceived a 
king and a queen and many nobles seated at table, and 
tho hall itself filled with men. They were all habited in 
costly apparel, and kept the most rigid silence. Looking 
about, he beheld in one comer of tho place a polished 
stone, called a carbuncle, by tho single aid of which the 
hall was lighted. In tho opposite corner stood a man 
armed with a bow and arrow, in tho act of taking aim 
at tho precious stone. Upon his brow was inscribe, “ I 
am what I am : my shaft is inevitable ; least of all can yon 
luminous carbuncle escape its stroke.*’ The clerk, amazed 
at what he saw, enter^ the bed-chamber, and found a 
multitude of beautiful w’^omcn arrayed in purple garments, 
but not a sound escaped them. From thence he proceeded 
to tho stables, and observed a number of horses and asses 
in their stalls. He touched them, but they were nothing 
but stone. Ho visited all the various buildings of the 
palace, and whatsoever his heart desired was to be found 
there. Itoturning to tho hall, he thought of making good 
his retreat. I have seen wonders to-day,” said ho to 
himself, ** but nobody will credit the relation, unless I 
carry back with mo sbme incontrovertible testimony.’* 
Casting his eyes upon the highest table, ho beheld a 
quantity of golden cups and beautiful knives, which ho 
approached, and laid his hands upon one of each, designing 
to carry them away. But no sooner had he placed them 
in his bosom, than the archer struck the carbuncle 
with the arrow, and shivered it into a thousand atoms. 
Instantly, the whole building was enveloped in thick 
darkness, and the clerk, in utter consternation, sought 
his way back. But being unable, in consequence of the 
darkness, to discover it, he perished in the greatest misery, 
amid tho mystmous statues of tho palace. (10) 
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APPUOATION. 

My Moved, the image is the devil ; the dork i« 
covetous man, wko sacrifices himself to the cupidity of his 
desires. The stops by which he descends aro the pas- 
sions. The archer is deatli, the carbuncle is human life, 
and the cup and knife are worldly posBOssions* 


TALE CVIIL 

OF CONSTANCY IN ADHEHING TO PHOMISES. 

In the reign of a certain emperor, there were two thiovoa 
who bound themselves by an oath never to quit one 
another on any emergency, even though death wore the 
alternative. They afterw-ards a)mmitteJ many deprcjda- 
tions, and were, on some occasions, guilty of murder. It 
happened that one of them, being cfiught in some theft, 
was imprisoned and placed in fetters. His companion, 
understanding what had chanced, hastened to him, and 
said, “My friend, by tho engagement wbicli we liavo 
formed, I adjure you to tell me what I can do to servo 
you.” “It appears,*’ answered the other, “that I must 
die, having been taken in the fact for which I am sen- 
tenced. But I will show you how to oblige me. Obtain 
permission to remain in my place, while I hasten to 
arrange my affairs, and provide for my wife and children. 
Having done this, I will return in due time anS liberate 
you.” “ My friend,” answered tho first, “ I will readily 
comply with your wishes.” Ho went therefore to tho 
judge, and spoke thus : “ My lord, my friend has l)cen 
thrown into prison, and condemned to death. It seems 
that there is no chance for him ; let it please you, then, 
to permit him to return homo to arrange tlie affairs of his 
fatnily, and I, in the mean time, will become his sui*etv, 
and remain in prison.” “On such a day,” replied tno 
judge, “ ho, with some others, ^11 be executed ; if, upon 
that day, he return not before a certain hour, look you 
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to it: your death is inevitable.” “My lord,” answered 
the man, “ I am prepared for the worst.” “Let him go, 
then : I consent to your wishes.” The judge ordered the 
substitute to bo ironed, and placed in prison in the room 
of his friend, who immediately set out to his family. So 
long, however, did he postpone his return, that the day of 
execution arrived, and his pledge was unredeemed. The 
latter, therefore, was brought, "with many others, to the 
seat of jiidgment. “ Where is your friend?” said the judge; 
“ ho has not arrived to make good his word.” “ I hope 
the best, my lord,” replied the other ; “ I do not think he 
will fail me.” Some time passed over, and still he came 
not; and the prisoner was at length conducted to the 
cross. “ You must attribute your death to yourself,” said 
the judge ; “ do not charge it upon me. You have rashly 
trusted to your friend, and he has deceived you.” “ My 
lord,” replied ho, “ defer the crucifixion but for a moment, 
and eufi’er mo to play upon an instrument three times 
before my death.” “Play!” exclaimed the judge; “of 
what nature is that playing?” “I will shout, my lord.” 
“As you please.” Accordingly ho began to vociferate. 
He slioutcd loudly once, twice, and at the third shout ho 
distinguished, at some distance, a man running toward 
them with surprising velocity. “My lord! my lord! 
there is a man coming ; stay the execution — perhaps it is 
my friend, and I shall yet Ix) liberated!” The judge 
waited, and the person they looked for made his appear- 
ance, “ I am the man you expect,” ho exclaimed. “ I 
have arranged my affairs, and meanwhile my friend has 
been in peril of death for mo ; let him now freely depart, 
for I am ready to suffer death for my crimes.” The judge 
regarded him for a few moments with attention, and then 
said, “My friend, tell me whence it comes that you 
are so faithful to one another?” “My lord,” he replied, 
“from our youth up we have been friends, and over 
pledged ourselves to be faithful. For this reason he put 
nimself in my place till I had settled my affairs.” “Well,” 
said the judge, “because of this remarkable instance of 
fidelity, I pardon you. Eemain with me, and I will pro- 
vide all things necessary for your well-being.” Tney 
returned thanks to the judge, and promised equal fidelity 
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to him. He then received them to favour; and all praised 
the judge who showed them this mercy.* 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is God ; the two thieves, soul 
and body, whioli aro united in sin. The thief who is 
taken is the body captured by its lusts. The first shout 
typifies contrition, the second confession, and the third 
satisfaction. 


TALE CIX. 

OF THE AVAIilCTOUS PURSUIT OF RICHES, WHICH LEADS 
TO HELL. 

A CERTAIN caq)ontor residing in a city near the sea, very 
covetous and very wicked, collected a large sum of money, 
and placed it in the trunk of a treo,f which ho placed by 
his fireside, that no one might have any suspicion that it 
hold money. It happened once that, while all his household 
slept, the sea overnowod its boundaries, broke down that 
side of the building where the log was situated, and carried 
it away. It floated many miles, and reached, at length, 
a city in which there lived a person who kept open house. 
Arising early in the morning, he perceived the trunk of 
a tree in the water, and brought it to land, thinking it 
was nothing but a bit of timber thrown away by some 
one. He was a liberal, kind-hearted man, and a groat 
benefactor to the poor. It one day chanced that ho enter- 
tained some pilgrims in his house ; and the weather being 
extremely cold, he cut up the log for firewood. When ho 
had struck two or three blows with the axe, he heard 
a rattling sound ; and cleaving it in twain, the gold pieces 

* This appears io be flie classical story of Damon and Pythias, 
with a few inconsiderable variations. P^om hence, or from similar 
stories, may probably have arisen the proverbial saying of ** Honour 
among thieves.*' 

t Truneus. Warion calls it a oM. 
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rolled out in every direotion. Greatly rejoiood at the 
discovery, he roposited them in a seouro place, until he 
should ascertain who was the owner. 

Now, the carpenter, bitterly lamenting the loss of his 
money, travelled from place to place in pursuit of it. He 
came, by accident, to the house of the hospitable man, who 
had found the tnmk. lie failed not to mention the object 
of his search ; and the hostj understanding that the money 
was his, said to himself, “ I will prove, if God will, that 
the money should be returned to him.'* Accordingly, he 
made three cakes, the first of which he filled with earth; 
the second, with the bones of dead men ; and in the third, 
he put a quantity of the gold which ho had discovered in 
the trunk. “ Friend,” said he, addressing the carpenter, 
“ we will oat three cakes, composed of the best meat in 
the house. Choose which you will have.” The carpenter 
did as ho was directed ; ho took the cakes and weighed 
thorn in his hand, one after another, and finding that with 
the earth weigh heiiviest, ho chose it. “ And if I want 
more, my worthy host,’* added ho, will have that,** 
laying his hand upon the cake containing the bones. 

You may keep the third cake yourself.** “ 1 see clearly,’* 
murmured the host, “ I see very clearly that God does not 
will the money to be restored to this wretched man.” 
Calling, therefore, the poor and infirm, the blind and the 
lame, and opening the cake of gold in the presence of the 
carpenter, to whom ho spoke, “ Thou miserable varlet, 
this is thine own gold. But thou preferredst the cake of 
earth, and dead men’s iKines. I am persuaded, therefore, 
that God wills not that I return thee thy money ** — with- 
out delay, he distributed the whole amongst the pdnpers, 
and drove the carpenter away in great tribulation. (11) 


APPLICATION. 

Mjr beloved, the carpenter is any worldly-minded man ; 
the trunk of the tree denotes the htiman h^rt, filled with 
the riches of this life. The host is a wise confessor. The 
cake of earth is the world ; that of the bones of dead men 
is the flesh ; and that of gold is the kingdom of heaven. 
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TALE CX. 

OF THE- MIKACULOUS RECALL OP SINNERS, AND OF 

THE CONSOLATIONS WHICH PIETF OFFERS TO THE 

DISTRESSED. 

In tho reign of Trajan there lived a knight named PlociduR,* 
who was oommander-in-chief of tho emperor’s armies. He 
was of a very merciful disposition, but a worshipper of 
idols. His wife also participated in tho same feelings, 
and adhered to the same religious rites. They had two 
sons, educatod in all tho magnificenoe of their ago and 
station; and from tho general kindness and goodness of 
their licarts, they merited a revelation of the way of truth. 
As he was ono day following tho chase, ho discovered a 
herd of deer, amongst which was ono remarkable i'or the 
l)eauty and magnitude of its form. Separating itself from 
tho rest, it plunged into tho thicker part of tho brake. 
While the hunters, therefore, occupied themselves with 
the remainder of the herd, Placidus gave his attention to 
tho noble animal in question, and followed the course it 
had taken with all tho celerity in his power. While he 
was giving all his strength to the pursuit, the stag at 
length scaled a lofty precipice, and Placidus, approaching 
as near to it as be could, considered by what njcans it 
might bo secured. But as he regarded it with fixed atton* 
tion, there appeared, impressed upon the centre of the 
brow, the form of the cross, which glittered with greater 
splendour than a meridian sun. Upon this cross an imago 
of Jesus Christ was suspended (12) ; and as formeVly hap- 
pended to tho ass of Balaam, utterance was supplied to 
the stag, which thus addressed the hunter : “ Why dost 
thou persecute me, Placidus ? For thy sake have I assumed 
the shape of this animal : 1 am Christ whom thou ignorantly 
worshippest. Thine alms have gone up before Me, and 
therefore 1 come, that as thou hast hunted this stag, so 
may 1 hunt thee.” Some indeed assert that tho images 
hanging between the deer’s antlers, said these things^ 

• ‘‘ Sir PlacidM ia the name of a knight in tho Faerie 
WairroN. 
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Howover that may be, Plaoidus, filled with terror, foil 
from hut horso ; and in about an hour returning to himself, 
arose from the earth and said, ‘^Declare what Thou sayest, 
that I may believe in Thee/* I am Christ, O Placidus ! 
I created heaven and earth ; I caused the light to arise, 
and divided it from the darkness. I appointed days, and 
seasons, and years. I formed man out of the dust of the 
earth ; and I became incarnate for the salvation of man- 
kind. I was crucified, and buried; and on tlio third day 
1 rose again.” When Placidns heard this, ho foil again 
Upon the eartli, and exclaimed, “ I believe, 0 Ijord, that 
Thou art lie that made all things; and that Thou art IIo 
who briiigest hack the wanderer.” *rho answered, 

“If thou belie vest this, go into tho city and 1)6 baptized.” 

“ Wouklst Then, O Lord, that 1 impart what has 
W^fallen n)o to iiiy wife and children, that they also may 
believe? ” 

“ Do so ; toll them that they also may l)e cleansed 
from their iniquities. And do you, on tho morrow, return 
hither, whore 1 will appear again, and show you more 
fully of tho future.” 

Placidus, therefore, departed to his own home, and 
communicated all that had passed to his wife. But she, 
too, had had a revelation ; and in like manner had been 
enjoined to believe in (vhrist, together with her children. 
So they hastened at midnight to the bishop of tho city of 
Komo, whore they wore entertained and baptized with 
great joy. Placidus was called Eustacius, and his wife, 
Theosby ta ; the tw'o sons, Theosbytus and Agapotus. In 
the mommg Eustacius, according to custom, went out to 
hnnt, and coming with his attendants near tho place, ho 
dispersed them, as if for the purpose of discovering the 
prey. Immediately the vision of yesterday reappeared, 
and prostrating himself, he said, “ I implore Thee, 0 Lord, 
to make clear what Thou didst promise to Thy servant.” 

“ Blessed art thou, Eustacius, because thou hast re- 
ceived the laver of My grace, and thereby overcome the 
devil. Now hast tliou trod him to dust who beguiled 
thee. Now will thy fidelity app^ ; for the devil, whom 
thou hast deserted, is arming himself against thee in a 
variety of ways. Much must thou undergo ere thou 
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possossost the oi-own of victory. Much must thou suffer 
that thou inayst bo liumbloci, and abandon the deep- 
seated vanity of this wi)rld, and onoo more 1)0 raised by 
spiritual wealtli. Fail not, tlicixd'orc, nor look back upon 
thy forna r coriditioii. Thou must demonstrato thyself 
auotlier J«»b; l)ut from tlio very <lopth of thy humiliation, 
I will restore thee to the HUininit of eartlily splendour. 
CJhooso. then, wludlier tliou Avouldst prefer thy trials now, 
or at tluj eonclusioii t>f life.” Fustaeius replied, “If it 
lK.‘como me, O Lord, to bo exposed to trials, let them pre- 
sently a]‘pn^Jic]i ; Imt do Thou U[)hoM me, and supply mo 
with ])ationt fortitude.” 

“lie bold, Kustatiiis: ]\Iy «^Taeo shall support your 
souls.” Sayinjj;' thus, the Lord ascended into heaven. 
After whieh Ihislaeius ndnrned homo to his wife, and 
explained to her \v'hat lind been deerc<*d. Jii a few days 
a postileiiee. (‘allied off the whole of their inen-servointH 
ami maid-s(U*vants ; and Ik fore lon^ the sheo}), liorsos, 
and cal tie also p<'ris]ied. Jtoblxu's plundered tlioir habi- 
bition, and despoiled them of every ornament ; whilo ho 
himself, toeetlier wiUi Ids wife and sons, tied naked and 
in the deeiM.'st distress. Jhit devoutly tlioy worKhi])]»ed 
(iod; ami, a])]»r(‘!)enHive of an Lgyjitian redness (Li), 
wont secretly away. d'hus weio tin-y rodueod to 
utter ]:>overly. 'i1ie kin^ and the h(‘n,at(‘, ^r(‘atly atUictod 
with their ^'e-iierars calamities, soUL;}it h^r, but found 
not the sli^ht(‘st trace of bim. In tlj(3 mean timo this 
unhappy family apjiroaehed the K(‘a ; and limliiif^ a shi]> 
ready to sail, they embarked in it. ^flie master of the 
vessel observing that the wife of Eustacius was veuy 
beautiful, determined to secur(3 her; and wh6n they 
had (Tossed the s(*a, demanded their jiassago money, 
wliitdi, as he atiti(;ipated, tliey did not pejssess. Notwith- 
standing the veheiiKUit and indignant protestations of 
Eustacius, he seized ujum liis \vife ; and, Ujckoning to the 
mariners, commanded them to cast the unfortunate hus- 
band headlong into tho sea. Perceiving, therefore, lliat 
all opposition was useless, lie took up his two children, 
and departed with much and heavy Borrow. “Alas for 
me aud for you ! ” ho exclaimed, as he wept over his 
bereaved offspring; “your jK>or mother is lost, uud iii a 

0 
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Stranj^e land, in the arms of a strange lord, must lament 
her fate.” Travelling along, ho came to a river, the 
water of which ran so high that it appeared hazardous in 
an eminent degi'co to cross with lx)th the children at iie 
same time : one, therefore, ho placed carefully ujwn the 
bank, and then passed over with the other in his aims. 
This ofrectod, ho laid it upon the ground, and returned 
immediately for the remaining child. But in the midst 
of the river, accidentally glancing his eye hack, ho l)eheld 
a wolf hastily snatch up the child, and run with it into 
an adjoining wood. Despairing of saving it, ho hastened 
to the other; but wliilo ho was yet at some distance, a 
huge lion approached the child ho had left, and, seizing 
it, ])re8ently disappeared. (14) To follow was useless, 
for ho was in tho middle of tho water. Giving himself 
up, thoroforo, to Jiis dosp(‘rato situation, ho began to 
lament and to pluck away his liair ; and would have cast 
himself into tho stream had not Divine rrovidcuco pre- 
served him. 

Oertain shepherds, however, ohsorving llio lion carrying 
off tlie cliild in his teeth, pui*suod him with dogs; and by 
tho peculiar dispensation of llcavcu it was dropjpod un- 
hurt. As for tho other, some ])loughmen witnessing the 
adventure, shouted lustily after tho wolf, and sncccodod 
ill liberating tho jioor victim from its jaws. Now, it haj>- 
poned that lioth the shc[»hevds and ploughmen resided in 
tho same village, and brouglit up the children amongst 
them. But Eustacius kucAv nothing of this, and liis 
affliction was so poignant tliat ho was unablo to control 
his complaints. “ Alas ! ” ho would say, “once I flourishoil 
like a luxuriant tree, but now I am slripiiod of my leaves. 
Once I was oncompa.sscil with military ensigns and bands 
of armed men; now I am a single l)ciiig in tho univoi*so; 
I have lost all luy chihli*cn, and every tiling that I 
possessed. Rcmcmlxjr, O Lord, that thou saidst my 
trials should rcsemblo Job’s; behold, they exceed them. 
For, although he was destitute, he had a couch, however 
vile, to repose upon ; I, alas ! have nothing. He had 
oomjmssionating friends, while 1 have savage beasts, 
who have carried off my sons, for my friends. His wife 
remained, but mine is forcibly carried off. Assuage my 
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aBgiiiBh, O Lord ! and place a bridle upon my lips, lest I 
utter foolishness, and be oast away from before Thy faoo,” 
With such words ho gave free exmrse to the fulness of his 
heart ; and after much travel ontored a village, where ho 
abode. In this place he continued for hftoon years, and 
tended the laml)8 of the men of that place as tlieir hired 
servant. 

To return to the two lK)ys. Tlicy wore educated in the 
same iieighbourliood, but had no knowledge that tliey 
were brothers. And as fur the wife of EuataciuH, she pre- 
served her purity, and suJl’ored not the infamous usage 
which circumsiancos led her to apprehend. After some 
lime her persecutor died. 

In the moan while the Rjoinun eniporor was beset by 
his enemies, and recollecting how valiantly J’laeidus had 
lx>havcd himself in similar straits, his gric3f at the de- 
plorable mutation of fortune was renewed. He despatolied 
soldiers through vaTi<nm parts of the world in pursuit of 
them; and promised to the discovoror iniinito rew^ards and 
honours. It happened that some of the emiRsarics, laung 
of tlioso who had attended u]>on tlie jhu’hoii of Plueidus, 
eamo into the country in which ho laboured, and one of 
them he recognized hy his gait. The sight of these men 
brought back to tlio exile’s mind the situation of AvealtJi 
and honour wdiich ho had oiK‘e possessed ; and iK^iiig filled 
with fresh trouble at the recollection — ^*0 Lorcl ! ” lio 
exclaimed, ** oven as iKjyond exjM^ebition I have seen tlic»«o 
p€K)plo again, so let mo 1x5 restored tf) niy beloved w'ife. 
Of my children I siK-ak not ; for I kncjw too well that 
they are devoured by wild beasts.” At that moment a 
voice whispered, “ Bo faithful, Eustacius, and thbu wilt 
shortly recover thy lost honours, and again U|>on thy 
wife and offspring.” Now, when tlio soldiers met Placidus, 
they knew not who lio was ; and accosting him, they asked 
if he were acquainted with any foreigner named Tlacidus, 
with his wife and two sons. IIo replied in tho negative, 
but requested that they w’-ould tarry in his house. They 
ooDseuted ; and ho conducted tliem homo, and waited on 
them. And here, as before, at the recollection of his 
former splendour, his tears flowed. Unable to contain 
himself, bo went out of doors, and when he had washed 
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hifi faco ho ro-ontorod, and continued his service.* By 
and hy the appearance of their ancient master underwent 
a more exact scrutiny ; and one said to the otlior, “ Surely 
tills man lears ^reat resemblance to him we inquire 
after.” “Ufa truth,” answered his companion, “you say 
well. Let US examine if ho possess a scar on liis head, 
wliieh he received in action.” They did so, and finding a 
scar which indicated a similar wound, they leaped up and 
embraced biin, and inquired after bis wife and sons. lie 
related his adventures; and the neigbbonrs, coming in, 
listened with woiuh;r to the account delivered by the 
soldiers of bis military acliieveinents and former mag- 
nificence. Then, olicying the command of the emperor, 
they clothed him in sumptuous ap])arel. On the fifteenth 
(lay th(‘y leaelied the imj)(‘rial court; and the emperor, 
ajiprizcMl of his (.'oniing, went out to m(‘et him, and saluted 
him with great gladness. Eustacius related all that had 
befallen him ; he was then invested witli tlie command of 
the army, and restored to every office that ho Imd held 
prior to Jiis (hquiituro. ^Vlleu the soldiers were numbered, 
they were found to he too few to meet the enemy, lie 
therefore drew togetluu' from all parts the young men of 
the country ; and it fell in the lot of the village where his 
own children wore educated, to send two to the army ; 
and these veiy youths wore selected by the inhabitants as 
fhe best and bravest <»f their numher, Tliey appeared 
before the general ; and their elegant manners, united to 
a singular iiroju iety of conduct, won his esteem, lie placed 
ihem in the van of his troops, and began liis march 
agaiust the enemy. After the rout of the foe, ho caused 
his army to halt for three days at a certain place, where, 
as it happeiu^d, his ife was living in janorty. Strange 
to say, the sons l.hemselves, in tlie genei-al distribution of 
the soldiers, 'were (piartcred with their own mother, but 
all the while ignorant with whom they were stationed. 

About mid-divy the lads, sitting together, related the 
various mutations to wdiieh their infancy had l>ecn subject ; 
and the mother, wdio was at no great distance, became an 
attentive auditor. “Of what I was, while a child,” said 


A carioii:? picture of the oidca times I 
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the older of the brothers, “ I remember nothing, except 
that iny beloved father was a loader of a company of 
soldiers ; and that my mother, wlio was very l>eautiful, 
had two sons, of whom I was tho elder. Wo ai'compauiod 
our parents from tho habitation in v/liioh wo Jm<l con- 
stantly rc'sidod during tho night, and embarking on board 
a vessel that immediately ]nit to nca, sailed 1 kmnv not 
whitlicr, Onr mother remained in the ship but where- 
fore, I am also ignorant. In tbo mean time our father 
carried my brother and mys<^lf i'i his arms, and mo ho 
left upon the nearer bank of a river, until ho bad convoyed 
tho younger of us across. Ihit no sooner liad lio accom- 
plished Lis design, and was leturning to my assistance, 
tlian a wolf dart(‘d from a thitiket and b(U‘o my l)rother oil 
in his mouth, IjefiU'c lie could Imsten ba(‘k to his succour, 
a ju'odigioUH lion seized npoii mo, and earriinl mo into a 
neighbouring W(Hjd. Certain shejdicrds, liowevcr, delivered 
and educated mo amongst them, as you know. Wliat has 
become of my father and my brotluir, I know not.” 'i'bo 
younger brotluu* here burst into a Hood of tears, and ox- 
eluimed, “ Surely I Itave found my brother; for they who 
brought me uj) frequently declared that 1 was omarK‘ii)at(»d 
from the jaws of a w'ulf.” Tlien did they exebango em- 
braces and shed tears. The mother, who listened, it may 
bo well 8Up])osed, with intense interest to what was going 
forward, felt a strong conviction that they were her own 
children. ISlic was silent, however ; and the next day 
went to tho commander of tho forces, and entreat(‘d ])er- 
mission to go into her own country. “ I am a Koinan 
woman,” said she, “ and a stranger in those parts.” As 
sho uttered theso words, lier eye fixed witli an eaiiicst and 
anxious gazxj upon the countenance of him slio addressed. 
Jt 'was lier husband, wliom slio now for tho first tirno re- 
collected ; and sho threw Jiersolf at his foot unable to 
contain her joy. “ My lord,” cried the enraptured matron, 
** I entreat you to relate some circumstanccH of your ptist 
life; for, unless 1 greatly mistake, you are riaeidus, tho 
master of tho soldiery, since known by tho name of Eusta- 
cius, whom our blessed »Saviour converted, and tried by 
such and such temptations : I am hia wife, taken from him 
at sea by a perfidious wretch, but who accomplished not 
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hiB atrocious purposes. I had two sous, called Agapetus 
and ^’heosbytus/’ When Eustacius heard this, ho looked 
at licr earnestly, and saw tliat it was liis wife. They 
euibraced and wept ; giving glory to God, who brings joy 
to the sorrowful. The wife then obBorved, “My lord, 
what lias become of our children?” “Alas! ” replied ho, 
“ they were carried oft' by wild IxMists ; ” and he repeated 
the circumstance of their loss. “ Give thanks,” said his 
wife, “ give manifold thanks to the Lord ; for os His 
Providence hath revealed our existence to each other, so 
will Jfe give us back our beloved oifspring.” “ l)id I not 
tell you,” returned he, “ that wild beasts bad devoured 
them?” 

“ Tnio ; but yesternight, as I sat in the garden, I over- 
heard two young men relate the occurrences of their 
childhood, and wliom 1 believe to bo our sons. Interrogate 
them, and they will toll you.” 

Messengers wore immediately despatched for this pur- 
pose, and a few questions convinced Eustacius of the full 
completion of his hajipiness. They fell upon each other’s 
nooks and wept aloud. It was a joyful occasion ; and the 
whole army^ rejoiced at their licing found, and at the 
victory over the 1 barbarians. Previous to their return 
the Emperor Trajan died, and was succeeded by Adrian, 
more wicked even than his predecessor.* However, he 
received the compieror and his family with great mag- 
nificence, and sumptuously entertained them at his own 
table. But the day following the emperor would have 
proceeded to the temple of his idols to sacrifice, in conse- 
quence of the late victory; and desired his guests to 
accompany him. “ My lord,” said Eustacius, “ I worship 
the God of the Christians ; and Him only do I serve, ana 
pn^pitiato vvitli sacrifice.” The emperor, full of rage, placed 
him, with his whole family, in the arena, and let loose a 
ferocious lion ujKin them. But the lion, to the astonish- 
ment of all, held down his head before them, as if in 
reverence, and humbly went from them. On which the 
emperor oidered a brazen hull to be heated, and into this 
his victims were cast alive ; but with prayer and supplica- 

• Neither Trajan nor Adrian deserYc this chamoter; but the 
foxuior fa vilaly alandcred. 
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tion they commended themselves to the mercy of God, and 
three days after, being taken out of the furnace in the 
presenoo of the emperor, so untouched were they by the 
fire that not a hair of their heads was singed, nor had 
tho fiery vapours in any way aftbotod them. Tho 
Christians buried their corpses in tho most honourable 
manner, and over them constructed an oratory. They 
perished in tho first year of Adrian, a.d. 120, in tho 
calends of November; or, as somo write, the 12th of the 
calends of October.* 


APPLICATION. 

My l>elovod, the emperor is Clirist; riacidus, any 
worldly-minded man. Tho stags aro tho senses. I’lie 
large and beautiful stag is reason ; it ascends a precipice, 
which is justice or rectitude. Tho horns are the old and 
new law. Tho wife of riacidus is tho soul ; tho two sous 
are the will and tho works of man. Tho master of tho 
ship is a prelate, who would detain the soul from error ; 
and the ship is the (Jhurch. Tlio river is tho world ; the 
lion is the devil ; and tlic wolf, the flesh, Tho shepherds 
aro confessors ; and tho ploughmen, preachers, l^he mes- 
sengers sent in pursuit of Placidus represent the patriarchs 
and prophets. 


TALE CXI. 

0 

OF VIGILANCE IN OUH CALLING. 

A CERTAIN nobleman had a wliito cow, to which ho was 
extremely partial. He assigned two reasons fur this. 
First, because she was spotlessly -white ; and next, l^ecausq 
she gave abundance of rich milk. The estimation in 

* HowoTer careless the structure of this talc, it conveys an admir- 
able moraL It teaches that tho eye of God is vigilant for the 

safeguard of mankind ; and that in the darkest hour with which 
homaaity can be \lHited, **all things are working togotlmr for good.^ 
But the tendency of the whole of these stories is unexceptionabm. 
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whicli tho noLlcman rep;ar<lo<l his heast increased so much, 
that he constructed j^oldcn horns for her, and thought for 
fi long time liow sho might he best secured. Now, there 
Jived at that time a man called Argus, who was entirely 
faithful to his employer, and, moreover, ])ossessed an 
hundred eyes. Tlin noVdcmau despatched a messenger to 
Argus, to request liis attend.'inee without delay. On his 
arrival, ho said, “ I commit to your custody my cow with 
golden horns; and if you guard it securely 1 wi)' .il)crally 
remunerate yon. Ihitif you permit her horns tv. he stolen, 
you shall die tlio di-atli.” Argus ac'eordingly rt'ceivmd the 
euw under his charge; and every day attended lior to 
the pasture, and vatehed lier with nnnmdi iing care. At 
night ho drove her lamie. Jhit there dwelt in these days 
a certain avaricious knave called ^h'reiuy, wlioso skill in 
musio was surpassing. Jfe liad a great desire to possess 
the animal so narrowly watelied ; and ho ^v(‘nt fre(juently 
tu lier keeper, in tho hope of ])revailing with liim, hy 
])niyers or ])romiseH, to deliver the horns to lum. ]lut 
Argus lixed a shepherd’.s stall*, which ho lield, firinl}' in tho 
ground; ami addn'ssed it in tho person of his mastci*:^ 
“ 'J'hoii, oh stall*, art my mastcT, and at night I shall 
return to your castle, i’ou will (juostion mo about tho 
cow and her liorns ; I answer, ‘ My lord, the cow lias lost 
lier horns; for a rohher, coming while 1 slept, ran off with 
them,’ Now, you reply, ‘Kascal I had you not an hundred 

* A similar colloquy to that in this story occurs in tlio Turkish 
Tales:-- 

“ Let 1110 Ruppose that I am at oonrt (continued he, taking his cap 
nflfhis head, and laying it on tho flcKir U^foro him), let mo suppose my 
cup to ho 'I'ogaltiiiiur, and sec if 1 can hnvo tlio conlidmcc to insist 
upon a lie in the faro ot* the king. Entering into his ]>re,sence, I saluto 
him. 8addyq, say.s he to me, let my black horse Ix' got ready, I mean to 
ride him to-day. — Sir, au accident has l>efallon him ; yt'stcrday, in tho 
evening, ho would eat nothing A\hatover that wa.s oftVTe<l to him, and 
ho died at midnight ; nor can I imagine what has killed liiiii. — How 1 
my black horse, that carried mo so well but yesterday, is be doml? 
Why must it be he rather than bo many others that are in the same 
stable? WJiut story is this you tell nio? Begone, you are a liar. 
Thou hast eitiior sold my horse to some foreigner, n Jio went away with 
him last night into his own country, or killed him yourself in some 
freak or other. Think not of escaping my vengeance, you shall be 
punished according to your deserts. Ono of you stab that villain to 
tho heart this moment ; cut him to pieces 1 ” 
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Oyes? How was it that they were all nslecp, while t]io 
ToblK3r stole the horns? I’lns is a lie, and 1 will jmt you 
to death.’ And if I say that I have sold it, I shall l>o 
equally exposed to the indignation of my lord.” ** Get 
thee gone, then,” answered Mercury: “thou shalt have 
nothing.” ^Vith this threat Mercury departed, and tlie 
next day returned with a musical instrument. He then 
In^gan to tell Argus stories, and to sing to him ; until at 
last two of his eyes drop])ed ash'cp; then two more, and 
linally, the whole Iiead sunk into a de(‘p sltimher. M(*r(airy 
perceiving tins, do(‘apitated him, and l)(>re away the cow 
with her golden horns.* 

AITLICATION. 

My l)cloved, the nohleman is (Christ; flie white cow is 
the soul. The milk represc^nts ]iray(!r and sni)plicaii()n, on 
account of whicli lie gave lier golden liorns, tliat is, etm’iial 
life. Argus is any prelate, who ought to he circumspect 
aiid watcliful. The pastoral staif is the ('cclesiastical 
power communicah'd toliim; tlie songs ai'o ])ut for singing 
women. Then, if tlie judate fall aslc'C]), the head is cut 
off, that is, he loses eternal life. Mercury is the devil. 


TALE CXII. 

OF THE CAKE OF THE SOUL. 

Thk Emperor Gorgonius had a h<*anfiful wife,»wlio uas 
delivered of a sou. Tlie hoy grew up a universal favourite; 
hut on attaining his tenth year the motln r died, and was 
splendidly interred. ]3y the advice of his coiinsellorH, tlie 
emperor took another wife, who conceived a dislike fur lier 
son-in-law, and did him many injuries. t AVlicri this was 

♦ “ The classical story of Argus and Mercury, with boine roiuaulic 
additions/’ — W atiton. 

t Warton says, in his analysis of this stop^, *‘Tho son of king 
Gorgonius is beloved by his stepmother.” TJiis is a mistake. The 
Tatln text is, “Rex, aliam uxorem duxit, quai filium primm uxoria 
non dilexitf sed rqyprolfrla viulta eibi iniulit,'* Nothing can be plainer. 
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communicated to the king, being dcBirous of gratifying 
hia now spouse, he banished the young man from the 
kingdom. Thus driven from his home, ho turned his 
attention to physio, and became in the course of time a 
groat and perfect j)hy8ician. The emperor, hearing of his 
celebrity, was much pleased at it ; ana happening a short 
time afterwards to fall sick, sent letters to recall him. 
When the son understood his father’s pleasure, he made 
haste to comply with it, and by his skill in medicine 
soon restored him to convalescence. The fame of this 
cure spread through the whole kingdom. Now, it chanced 
that his stepmother sickened even to death, and phy- 
sicians from every place were summoned to attend her. 
They all, however, unanimously declared that death was 
inevitable, and, full of grief at the intelligence, the 
emperor desired his son to undertake the cure. “ No, my 
lord,” Si'iid he, “ I ciinnot comply with your wishes.” “ If 
you deny mo,” returned the father, “ I will again banish 
you the kingdom.” “Thou,” he replied, “you will act 
with the greatest injustice. You acknowledged yourself 
my father, yet banished mo from you through this very 
woman’s suggestion. My absence occasioned your sick- 
ness and sorrow, and my presence produces a like effect 
upon the queen, my unkind stepmother ; therefore I will 
nut euro her, but will immediately depart.” “ The queen,” 
returned the father, “ is afflicted with the same infirmity 
that I was, and which you so effectually dispelled : let me 
entreat you to preserve her also.” “ My beloved father,” 
answered he, although she has the saino infirmity, her 
complexion is different. When I entered the palace, the 
joy you felt at my return contributed to your spee<^ 
recovery; but the reverse happens to my stepmother. If 
I speak, she is full of grief; if I touch her, she is carried 
beyond herself. Now, nothing is more l>eneficial to the 
sick than compliance with their wishes. She cannot bear 
my presence, and why should you wish it?” By these 
excuses the son evaded the matter, and his stepmother 
died. 
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APrUCATlON, 

My beloved, the euijieror is our first parent, Adam ; the 
first wife is the soul ; and the son is Christ, who cures our 
infinnities. The stepmother is the devil. 


TALE CXIIL 

OF SPIRITUAL CONTESTS. 

The Emperor Adonias was exceedingly rich, and delighted 
in tournainents and in tilting. He once hold a tounia- 
ment, and caused it to bo j)roclaiincd that the conqueror 
should obtain a magnificent reward. I'liis caused a great 
assemblage of the princes and peers of tho kingdom ; and 
the emperor ordained that the knights should bo divided, 
so many on one side and so many on tho other. But they 
who first entered tho field were to dispose their shields and 
arms in order in a certain place ; and further, whosoever 
of tho adverse party wouhl touch tlio shield of another 
with his lance, iminediatoly ho whoso shield was touched, 
being previously anned by a maiden selected for the 
purj)08e, should descend to tho contest, and if ho proved 
victorious, should l>e crowned with a kingly crown, and 
eat meat at tho royal table. Now, a certain knight, having 
diligently inspected tho shields of his antagonists, was 
wonderfully taken with one bearing three apples or ; and 
that shield ho touched. Instantly tho owner of it anned 
and met his opponent, and, after a short ccfnflict, cut 
ofif the challenger’s head, and received the promised 
recompense.* 

• “ The moflt curious aue<xtote of chivalry, now on re<wrd, occurs 
in tho eocleMiastical history of Spain. Alphonsus tho Ninth, about 
the year 1214, having expclkd the Moors from Toledo, endeavoured 
to e^blish the Boman mnsal in tho i>laco of Saint Isidore’s. This 
ulanning innovation was obstinately opposed by the people of Toledo, 
and the king found that his project would be attended with olmoot 
insuperable difficulties. The contest at length between the two 
missals grew so serious, that it was mutually resolved to decide the 
controversy, not by a theological disputation, but by single combat* 
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APPLICATIoy. 

My l)elove<l, the oinjK'ior is our Lord Jesus Christ ; tho 
touniainont is the contest between God and the devils; 
the shields are some of tho attributes of tho Almighty ; 
and tlio held is huniaTi nature. Tho shield bearing three 
golden a])|)le8 is tlio Trinity in Unity, against whicli the 
knight — tliat is, any man--strikes when ho eonnnits a 
mortal sin. 'I'he reward of the comiueror is eternal life. 


TALE OXIV. 

OF DKLIVFJIANC’E FROM ]IKLL. 

In the reign of a certain king there lived a })oor man who 
was aeeustoinod to go every day to a m'ighbonring forest 
to cut wood for sale. On one occasion, as he went with 
an ass, tho thickness of the underwtx)d caused liim to lose 
Ills footing, and lie fell unaware.: into a j)it, from which 
ho was unable to deliver hiniself. In this pit lay a 
horrible dragon, whoso scaly length completely encom- 
passed it. 'idio Iiigher part was occupied by a numl)er 
of sor})cnts ; as alsv) tho bottom ; Jialf way down was a 
round stono, which the sorj)Oiit8 daily ascended and licked. 
After that the dragon licked it. Tho poor man wondered 
at what lio saw, and deliberated upon tho meaning. “I 
have already remained hero many days,” thought he, 
“without sustenance; and unless 1 can obtain food, with- 
in ^vhii•h tlie chttinpion of the Toli*tan misaal proved victorious.”— 
Wahton. 

Ill illiiHtralion of tht* nuxlo of conducting touruaju(3nt3, a short 
quotftti(»n from Frinasari may l)0 adduced : — 

“ 'rhoy ordayned in n fayre plnync betweno Calaya and Saynt 
Ingill)erte.s tliro fresah grenc panilyons to bo pyght up; ainl at tho 
entro of ovory pauilion there hanged two Bheldea, witli llie urines of 
tho knightos; one sbolde of wace, another of worre; and it was 
ordayned that sucho os shouldo ryn and do dinles of armos ehoulde 
touch one of the sAeldeSy or cciu^ to he touched whiche os plcasoth them, 
and he should Ixj dolyiiereii according toUia desire.” — Bernes's Froii- 
•ard, vol. ii. cap. clxviii. 
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out doubt I must |)orish. I will do, therefore, as tlie 
serjwnts and dragon do.” Accordingly, he went up to the 
stone and began to lick it, when, to his astonishment, 
he found that it partook of every delicious flavour that 
imagination could devise, and was ns much invigorated as 
if ho had oaten all the food in the world. A fow days 
after, a dreadful thunderstorm burst overhead; insomuch 
that tlio Ber])ent8 left their retreat one after another: and 
when they had departed, the dragon wliicli lay at tlio 
bottom of the well raised itself above, and would have 
down away; but the poor man, observing tliis, caught 
hold of it by tlio tail, and by tlieso means succeeded in 
escaping from the ])it. Tlie dragon carried liim a con- 
sideralde distance, and dro})}>cd him in t Jio same wood ; 
but, ignorant of his situation, ho was nnahlo to find tho 
way oni. A company of merchants, liowevcr, liapjxuiing 
to travel through tliat fori*st, show(Ml him tlio ]>alh ho 
wanted. Very hajipy at liis marvellous deliverance, ho 
returned to his own eify, and iinlilishcd what had 
occurred; but his death followed iniinediately afterwards. 

ArrMCATJON. 

My beloved, the king is our heavenly Father; tho 
poor man is as men are natuially, who enter a wood — 
that is, tho world. The jut is mortal sin. The round 
stone in the centre is t^irist. The thunderstorm typilies 
confession, which being heard, tho serpents — that is, sins 
and devils — are aflVighted, and de]»art. Hie dragon is the 
devil, and the merchants arc preachers. 


TALK CXV. 

OF RECONCILIATION THROUOH CHRIST. 

A CEfiTAiN emperor possessed a forest, in which r^'as an 
elephant whom no one dare approach. Tliis caused liis 
majesty no little surprise, and calling together his nobles 
and wise men, he asked them what was the nature of this 
elephant. They replied that he mightily approved pur© 
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and modest virgins. Thereupon, the emperor wished to 
despatch two beautiful and virtuous maids, who were 
likewise skilled in music, if any such were to bo found in 
his kingdom. At last, his emissanes discovered two who 
wore honest and fair enough, and causing them to be 
8tripj>ed, one of them was required to carry a basin, and 
the other a sword. They entered the forest, and began 
to sing ; and tho elephant, attracted by the sound, soon 
approached. In the mean time tho virgins continued 
their song, till tho clejdiant fondled them, and by and by 
fell asloej) in the lap of one of tho maids. The other, 
perceiving this, slew him with tho sword she had carried, 
while her c(imj)anion hlled tho lx)wl with blood. Thus 
they returned to the king ; and when ho hcfird of their 
snceesH, ho rejoiced sncceedingly, and ordered a very 
beautiful purple, and many otlicr curious matters, to 1x5 
made of tho blood.* 

* “ In tliia wild talc, there arc circumstances enoii*?!! of general 
atialogy, if not of peculiar parallelism, to rccMill to my memory tho 
following hcnntU’ul dej^cription, in the MS. romance of Sp Launfal, of 
two tlnmsels, whom tho knight unexpectedly meets in a desolate 
to rest : — 

“As lie sat in sorrow sore 
Uo saw cx)mo out of holt-cs hoar, 

Gentle maidens two ; 

Their kirtles were of Ind sandal * 

Ylaccd small, jolyf * and well, 

There might none gayer go. 

Their mantles wore of green velvet, 
y iKudered with gold right well y set, 

Y indured’ wiUi giis and gro.** 

Their head-ca were well dight withal, 

Each hft4l on o jolyf coronal 
With sixty gems and nio.^ 

Their faces w^erc white a.s snow* on down, 
llieir rode* was red, their eycn were brown, 

I saw never none such. 

TJio one bare of gold a basin, 

That other a towel white and fine, 

Of silk that was good and rich. 

Their kcrchicfe wer well schyro ^ 

Array c<l with a rich gold wire.” — W abton. 

Imliitn sl.U. OrwilaT, Ft. Soe Pa Fresne. • Pretty. • Furred. 

• Urii is/«i ; ffHn «tai ffi'o [gray ; inconlng perhaps gray fur] Is & common phrase 
In the metricnl roiunnces. 

• Complexion. '• Cut. 
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APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is onr heavenly Father ; the 
elephant is Ohiist ; and the two virf^ins, Mary and Eve, 
who were both born free from bin,* Mary being sanctified 
in the womb. She carries a sword, that is, sin, by which 
Christ died. 


TALE CXVI. 

OF TIIK LOVE OF OOD. 

Kl NO Pepin married a very beautiful girl, by whom ho 
liad a son ; but the mother died in lier coniineTuent. Ho 
therefore espoused another, and slio also brought forth a 
sun, whom ho scut with tho older-l)orn to bo educated 
in another country. Now, they so much resembled one 
another, that it was imp(>ssible to distinguish them; and 
when, after a length of time, tlm anxiety of tho living 
mother to behold her son occasioned their return, although 
tho one was 3’ounger by perhaps a 3*car, he was as tall as 
Ids brother, Avhich indeed frequently ha])pcns. lint the 
resemblance to each other was so strong, that tho mother 
knew not her own child. She earnestly entrwited tho 
king to determine her doubts, but ho refused compliance 
with her wishes. This occabiuned a flood of tears; and 
the king, feeling distressed at her trouble, said, “Weep 
not ; that is your son,” and pointed to him who was born 
of the first wife. This deception comforted the queen; 
and without delay she studiously sought to supply all his 
wants, to the neglect of him who was really her offspring. 
The king, seeing this, asked, “ Why do you deceive your- 
self? One of these two is your sou, but which you have 
yet to learn.” “To what end is this ?” answered she: 
“ tell me which is ho ? ” “ No,” said the king ; “ certainly 

not, and for this reason. If I tell you tho tnith, you will 
lovo one and neglect tlic other. I desire you, thoreforo, 

* We may ol>8eivo that tho Catholics lose no opportunity of 
honouring tho Virgin Mary, at whatever expense. 
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to att(3Tul o(][ually to aud when they have arrived at 

mau’8 C8tato, I will bIiow you which is whieh ; then your 
happiness will bo perfect.” The queen complied with her 
liusband’s will; she condiuitod herself with the strictest 
impartiality, until they had attained to manhood. On 
discovering her own chikl, she gave free course to her 
joy. Thus her days j^lidcd on, and ended in peace.* 

A rriJCATION . 

My beloved, Iho hin<^ is fJhrist; the two sons are the 
eh‘ct and the reprobate. The mother of the last son is 
the (Miunh. d’lic dead mother rei)resonts the old hnv. 
TJ le (/luireli distin^uishcis not between those who are 
eleet and reprobate; but when they come of a;;o— that is, 
at the day of jiulgment — the truth will be deelurod. 


TALE CXVII. 

OF UNCONVKKSIOX. 

Tin: Emperor Frederic deeret'd that, if any female wore 
violated, whosoever freed lier from tlio hand of tho 
oppressor should have her for his wife if lie wislicd. 
Now, it ha]q)ened that a certain vile wretch caught up 
:i young girl, and dragging lior into a forest, there abused 
h(T. JSlie shrieked violently ; and a noble knight, riding 
by some chance in the same forest, hoard her exclamations, 
aud spurred on his lioi-so to her assistance. Ho inquired 
tlio occasion of the clamour. “()!i, my lord,” said tho 
damsel, “ for tho love of Go<l, succour mo. Tliis villain 
lias abused me, aud threatened me with destruction.” 
“ J\ly hml,” answered the follow, ‘‘she is my wife, whom 
I have taken in adultery, and I theroforo menaced her 
with death.” “ Do not bijliovo it, my lord,” said tho girl. 

* “A favourite old rmnaiioo is founded on iho indiKtiuctildo like- 
ness of two of Cliarlcinagne’a Knights, Amya and Ainelioii ; originally 
cclebrateil hy Turpin, and plr cd by Vincent of Beauvais, under tho 
reign of Pepin.” — Wautox. 
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“ I never was his Mnifo, nor have I boon other than a maid, 
until treacherously maltreated by this ruffian. Help mo, 
then, I implore you.** “I perceive plainly/* said the 
knight, “ that this wretch has oppressed you, and I will 
therefore free you from his hatids.*^ “ You will do this at 
your peril/* answered tlio other; “I will defend my right 
to the last.’* Saying which, ho prepared liimsolf for a eon • 
test. After a desperate struggle, the knight obtained tlio 
victory, but was dangcjrously wounded. ITo then said to 
the lady, “ Are you pleased to espouse nic? ’* “ Willingly, ' 
returned she; “ I wish it from my heart, and hero pledge 
ni}^ faith.” This done, the knight said, You shall reside 
in my cattle for a few days; and in the moan time I will 
go to my parents, and provide cvorytliing rccpiisito for 
our union. After tliat, I will return and espouse you 
with great splemhnir.” “ I am ready to obey you in 
all things,” answered the lady ; and the knight, having 
placed her as ho Jiad sai<l, bade Jicr farewell. But while 
ho was absent, aii oj)[>ressivo lord of tliat country wont to 
the castle, where the girl was placed, and knocked at the 
gate. She denied Idm admission ; and ho had tlicn re- 
course to luagnifioeiit i^roiuises. lie declared himself 
ready to csixuiso licr honourably; and she, lending too 
credulous an oar t(^ what was said, at last ojieiicd tho gate. 
Ho went in, and remained wdtli her during tho niglit. In 
about a month’s space, tho knight returned to his castle. 
Ho knocked, but no ono replied to liim. Filled with tho 
greatest bitterness of heart, ho said, “ Olu dear girl, recall 
how I saved thy life, and tho faith wliich yon solomiily 
j)ledged me. »Spcak, dear girl, and let mo behold thy 
face,” Tlio lady, hearing this, opened tho window, and 
said, “Look, you ass! what does it plcEise yo to want?” 
“1 mar\cV* replied he, “at thy ingratitude. I recoLved 
several dangcroiis wounds in defending thee; and if thou 
art incredulous, I will show them.” Saying tliis, ho 
loosed bis robe, and discovered the scars. “ Do not,” added 
be, “ be ungrateful ; open the gate, that I may reocivo you 
as my beloved wife.” But she ma<lo no answ'er, and 
turned away. Tho knight complained to tho judge, and 
alleged the services he had rendore<l her. 116 displayed 
tho wounds taken in ber behalf, and claimed her in rocom- 

P 
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pODCo as his wife. The judge, therefore, eeut for the 
seducer, and said, “ Hast thou withheld the woman whom 
the knight’s bravery freed from uncourtoous usage ? ” 

“ I have, my lord.” 

“ And, according to law, she voluntarily became his 
wife ? -How, then, darest thou affect the wife of another ? 
First, you entered his castle during bis absence ; next, 
you violated his bed ; lastly, for a long time you have 
kept his wife from him : what have you to answer ? ” 

Ho was silent; and the judge, tiii*ning to tho woman, 
said, “ Girl ! by tho law of tho land, you are doubly tho 
wife of this knight. First, because ho freed you from a 
violator ; and secondly, because you contracted yourself to 
him. Why hast tluiu opened the gate of thy husband’s 
castle to another than he ? ” She, also, wiis unahlo to 
answer; and tho judge eoiidomnod both to bo crucifieih 
This was done accordingly, and much praise was given to 
tho judge for tho sentence ho had pronounced. 

ArPLICATlON. 

My helovod, tho emperor is God ; tho woman is tho 
soul ; and the violator, the devil. The knight is Christ ; 
the castle, tho human l>ody. 


TALE CXVIIL 

OF DECEIT. 

A CERTAIN knight, who had made a temporary I'csidence 
in Egypt, was desirous of laying up a sum of money 
which ho possessed in that countiy. He inquired, there- 
fore, for bomo person in w'hom ho might repose conddenoo; 
and a certain old man l>eing pointed out, ho wont and 
delivered to him ten talents. Ho then prepared for a 
pilgrimage. His business completed, he returned, and 
demanded tho amount of \vhat he had deposited. But his 
agent, proving a rogue, asserted that he had never seen 
him ; and, totally regardless of the knight’s supplications 
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aud conciliatory langaago, bade him with mucli contumely 
trouble him no further. The knight, exceedingly dis- 
turbed at such unexpected usage, having aocidentlS-ry met 
an old woman equipped in the garb of a devotee, and 
supported by a staff, removed a niimber of stones which 
stood in tlie way, and which might have cut her feet. 
Ol)8orving the despondency of the knight’s demeanour, 
and at the same time suspecting that ho was a foreigner, 
she entreated him to come near, and questioned him upon 
the cause of his solicitude. lie gave her a full account 
of it, and the old woman counselled him what ho should 
do. “Bring me,” said she, “to a man of your own 
country whom w^o may trust.” JIo did so, and she 
directed him to fabricate ten cliests, painted outwardly 
with curious devices and rich colours, hound with iron, 
and fastened with silver locks, but filled up with stones. 
All this was done, and the woman tJien bade the knight 
send them by ten porters to the warehouse of the rascally 
factor. “ Let them come one after another, in order ; and 
as soon as the first man has entered, do you b(3ldly demand 
your money. 1 trust you will find it restored to you.” 
Accordingly, they proceeded to the factor’s house, and tlie 
old woman addressed him as follows : — “ My master, this 
stranger” (pointing to the artificer of the chests) ‘‘lodges 
with mo, and wishes to return to his native land. Bui 
first ho would do|>o8it his wealth, which is contained in 
ten chests, under the safeguard of some honourable and 
faithful person. And because I have hoard this character 
of you, I should be unwilling to let any one else have the 
care of them.” As she spoke, a porter entered with the 
first chest ; and at the same instant the knight appeared, 
to require his money. The knavish factor, fearing that 
if ho disputed the right of the last, ho should lose tho 
golden harvest which tho custody of ten such apparently 
Valuable chests promised, came up to liim in a soothing 
tofue, and said, “ My friend, wnere have you been ? 
Beceivo, I pray you, the money which you laid up with 
me,” ^0 knight was not alow in complying, and gave 
giuat thanks to God, and the old woman, for the sums he 
had almost despaired of. “ Master,” said she to the factor, 
^ I and my man will go and make inquiry alx>nt the other 
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chests, and hasten hack immediately. Expect us; and 
take care of that which we have brought.'’ Thus, by 
the assistance of the devotee, the knight recovered his 
property. 


APPLICATION, 

My beloved, tho knight is any Christian ; the ton 
talents are the ton eoininanduieuts. Tiio factor is the 
world. Tlio old dovoU^o is a good conscicnee; and tho 
ii'on-bound chest, filled with stones, is a heart full of 
virtuoft. 


TALE OX IX. 

OF INGRATITUDli. 

In tho reign of a ccrbiin king there lived a proud and 
opproHsivo 8cnc8(5hal. Now, near tho royal palace was a 
forest well stocked with game; and by tlio direction of this 
person various pita wore dug there, and covered with leaves, 
for tho purpose of entra])])ing tho beasts. It happened 
that tho seneschal liimself 'went into this forest, and with 
much exaltation of heart oxchiimod iiiternally, “Lives 
there a being in tho onijuro more powerful than I am?” 
This braggart tlKUight was scarcely formed, ero ho rcxle 
upon one of his own pitfalls, and immediately di6apj>earcd. 
Tho same day had been taken a lion, a monkey, and a ser- 
pent. ToiTificd at tho situation into wliich fate hod thrown 
him, ho cried out lustily, and his noise awoke a poor man 
called Guido, who had come with his ass into that forest 
to procure firewood, by tho sale of which he got his bread. 
Hastening to the mouth of the pit, ho was promised groat 
wealth if ho would extricate tho seneschal from his perilous 
situation. “ My friend,” answered Guido, “ I have no 
means of obtaining a livelihood except by tho faggots 
which I collect: if I neglect this for a single day, I shall 

• This talo is in Al]>honsus; in tho CcJito NoveUc Aniiche^ 
Nov. 74 ; in Boccaccio, Day 8, Nov. 10 ; and in tho Arohian NujhU. 
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be thrown into the greatest difficulties.” ITie sonesohal 
reiterated his promises of enriching him ; and Guido wont 
hack to the city, and returned with a long cord, which ho 
lot down into the pit, and bode the seneschal bind it round 
his waist. But before he could apply it to the intended 
purpose, tlie lion leaped forward, and seizing upon the 
cord, was drawn up in his stead. Immediately, exhibiting 
groat signs of pleasure, the beast ran off into the wood. 
The rope again descended, and the monkey, having noticed 
tlio success of the lion, vaulted above the man^s head, and 
sliaking the coi d, was in like manner sot at lilniity, and 
hurried off to his liaunts. A third time the cord was let 
down, and the Ber^Kint, twining around it, wfis drawn up, 
gave signs of gratitude, and cacai)cd. “ Oh, my good friend,” 
said the seneschal, “ ilie l>castH are gone, now draw me 
up quickly, I pray you.” Guido complied, and afterwards 
Hucceedod in drawing up his horse, wliich the Honosehal 
instantly mounted and rode back to the palac(3. Guido 
returned homo ; and his wdfe observing that lie had como 
without wood, was very dejectod, and inquired the cause. 
Ho related what had occurred, and the riches ho was to 
receive for liis service. The wife’s countenance brightened. 
Early in the inoniing lur husband went to tlio jialace. 
But the senosclial denied all knowledge of him, and ordered 
him to be whipped for his presumption, l^lio porter exe- 
cuted tho dircctioiiB, and beat him so severely that ho left 
him half dead. As soon as Guido’s wife understood this, 
she saddled their ass, and brought him homo in a very 
infirm state. Tlio sickness which ensued consumed tho 
whole of their little pro}K}rty ; but os soon afi ho had 
recovered, ho returned to his usual occupation in the wood. 
Whilst lie yvixH thus employed, lie beheld afVir off’ ten asses 
laden with packs, and a lion following close on them, 
pursuing tlio path which led towards Guido. On hxikiug 
narrowly at this Least, he remembered that it was the same 
which ho had freed from its imTirisonment in tho pit. 
The lion signified with his foot that lio shoidd take tho 
loaded asses, and go homo. This Guido did, and tho lion 
followed. On arriving at his own door, the noblo boast 
fiiwnod upon him, and waging his tail as if in triumph, 
ran back to the woods, Guido caused proclamation to b© 
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made in different churches,* that if any asses had heen 
lost, the owners should como to him ; hut no ono appearing 
to demand them, ho opened the packages, and, to Ins groat 
joy, discovered them full of money. On the second day 
Guido rotiimed to the forest, hut forgot an iron instrument 
to cleave tlio wood. lie looked up, and Ixjheld the monkey 
whoso liberation ho had effected ; and the oiiimaU hy help 
of teeth and nails, accomplished his desires. Guido then 
loade^l his asses and went home. The next day ho renewed 
his visit to the forest ; and sitting down to prepare his 
instrument, disccniod the scr}>cnt, whoso escape ho had 
aided, oanying a stone in its mouth of three colours ; on 
ono side white, on another black, and on the third red. 
It opened its inemth and let the stone fall into Guido’s lap. 
Having done this, it departed. Guido took the stone to 
a skilful lapidary, who had no sooner inspected it tlmn he 
know its virt\ies, and would willingly have paid him an 
hundred florins j for it. Hut Guido refused; and by 
moans of that singular stf3no obtained great wealth, and 
was pTi>moted to a military command. The emperor 
liaviiig heard of the extraoi’dinaiy qualities which it jws- 
Hcssed, desired to see it. (hiido went accordingly; and 
the emperor was so stnick wdtli its uncommon beauty, 
that ho wished to purcliase it at any rate ; and threatcnetl, 
if Onido refused compliance, to banish him the kingdom. 
“My lord,” answered he, “I will sell the stone; but let 
me say ono thing — if the price l)o not given, it shall be 
presently restored to me.” Ho demanded throe hundred 
noriiis, and then, taking it from a small coffer, put it into 
the emperor’s hands. Full of admimtion, ho exclaimed, 
“ Tell me whore you procured this beautiful stone.” This 
he did ; and nan-ated from the be^jinning the senesebaVs 
accident and subsequent inepratitude. He told how 
severely he had been injmod by his command ; and the 

♦ “ Per efolosias proclomaro fecit” This may cither mean that a 
noU«e was fastened to the chiuvh door, or given out from the pulpit 
The lost is most probable. 

t “ A ffeuriQ or franc ; an ancient ooine of mid in Franooi vorth 

sterL, not current at this day; (though Lau^odoc, ai^ ^ the 
eountriea adjoyning, retaine the name still, in a |noee that^s worth 
18d. sterl.),”— CoTOBATB. 
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benefits ho h&d received from the lion, the monkey, and 
serpent. Much moved at the recital, the emperor sent for 
the seneschal and said, “ What is this I hoar of thee ? ** 
Ho was unable to reply. O wretch ! ** continued the 
emperor — “ monster of ingratitude ! (Tuido lib<^ratod thee 
from the most imminent danger, and for this thou hatil 
nearly destroyed him. Dost thou see how even irrational 
things have rendered him good for the service ho per- 
formed ? but thou hast returned evil for good. Tlieroloro 
I deprive time of thy dignity, which I will iKistow upon 
Guido; and 1 further adjudge you to bo suspended on a 
cross.” This decree infinitely rejoiced the noblemen of 
the empire ; and Guido, full of honours and years, ended 
his days in peace. ^ 


APPMCATIOJ?. 

My beloved, the emperor is (Jod; the pauper, man. 
The forest is tho world, which is full of pits. The lion 

• ‘‘This story occurs in Hymeon Sellfs trauftlation of tho ccile- 
hrated Arabian fable-Ijook, railed Calilau u Dcmnah.* It is rocUod 
by Matthew Paris, under tho year 11U5, ns a parable which kiii|? 
llichard tho First, after his return from tho liast, was often sooiis- 
torned to repeat, by way of reproving those ungrateful prinoeii who 
refused to engage in the cruHado. It is versilled hy (lower, who 
omits tho Lion, as Mattlicw Paris docs tho ajHJ, in tho fifth book of 
the CJoNFKBsio Amastis.” — Wakton. 

There is some little diflbrence in Gower. 

“ The stone he proflereth to tho sale. 

• * * 

Thus when this stone was bought and fold, ^ 

Homeward with joy many-fold ; 

This Bardus goeth, and when he came 
Home to his house, and that ho name * 

His gold out of his puree within, 

He found his stone also therein. 

* And thus it fell him overall 
Where ho it sold in sondry place, 

Such a as the fortune, and tho gra^” 

Con/atfio Amanti$^ lib. v. fol. lll-lfi. 

^TblswoA was tnuulsisd fnio Engilsb andcr the title of Uuraa 

fKruMoniB, transtated from the Indian Umgue, 1970/ B.L. wttfr woedan cau, 410^* 
tat Bool was the ItalUii tranaUvlor.**— Waoxok. 
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is tlio Son of God, who assumed humanity ; the monkey is 
conscience ; and the serpent is a prelate or confessor. The 
cord is Christ’s passion ; the loaded asses are the divine 
precepts. 


TALE CXX. 

OF FEMININE SUBTLETY. 

King Durius was a circiiinspcct prince, and had three sons, 
whom ho niiicli loved. Cn liis death hcnl ho Ijeqiieathod 
the kingdom to liis first-horn ; to the second, all his own 
personal ae(pnsitionH ; and to tlio third a <;‘olden ring, a 
necklace, aiul a ])ieco of valuahlo clotli. The ring had 
the power to render any one who boro it on liis iing(T 
Ifolovod ; and, moreover, obtained for liim wliaisoover i»o 
sought. The necklace enabled tho pomm who w^ore it 
upon his breast to accuinj>lish his heart’s desire; and tho 
cloth had such virtue, tliat whosoever sat upon it and 
thought wliero ho would ho carried, tliero lie instantly 
found himself. These three gifts the king conferred upon 
the younger son, for tlio ])urposo of aiding Ids studies; 
hut tho mother retained them until ho wiis of a proper 
age. hJooii after tho bequests, tho old monarch gave up 
the ghost, and was magnificently buried. The two older 
sons then h>ok ])ossossioii of their legacies, and tho mutlier 
of the younger delivered to him the ring, with tho caution 
that ho should beware of tho artifice's of women, or ho 
would otherwise lose tho ring, Jonathan (for that was 
his name) took tho ring, and went zealously to his studies, 
in which ho made himself a proficient. But walking 
on a certain da}'* through tho street, he observed a very 
beautiful woman, with wlioin ho was so much struck, that 
ho took her to him. lie continued, however, to use tho 
ring, and found fiivour with every one, insomuch that 
whatovor ho desired ho had. 

Now, tho lady w^as greatly surprised that he lived so 
splendidly, having no possessions ; and once, w^heu he was 
parti oulaily exhilarated, tenderly embraced him, and pro- 
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tested that there was not a creature under the sun whom 
she loved so much as she did him. He ought therefore, 
she thought, to tell her by what means ho supported his 
magnificence. Ho, suspecting nothing, oxi»Jained tho 
virtues of tho ring; and she begged that ho would bo 
careful of so invrduablo a treasure. “ Ilut,” added she, 
“in your daily iutorcouiBO with men you may lose it: 
place it in my custody, I beseech you.” Overcome by 
her entreaties, he gave up the ring ; and when his 
necessities came upon him, she asserted loudly that 
thieves had carried it off. Ho lamented bitterly that 
now lie had not any means of subsistence ; and, hastening 
to his mother, stated how ho had lost his ring. “ My 
sun,” said she, “ I forewarned you of what would happen, 
but you have paid no attention to my advice. Hero is 
tho necklaco; preserve it more carefully. If it bo lost, 
you will for ever want a tiling of the greatest honour and 
])rofit..” Jonathan took tho necklace, and rctunicd to his 
studies. At tho gate of tho city his mistress met him, 
and received him with tlio appearance of great joy. He 
remained with her, wearing tho necklaco ujiori his breast; 
and whatever ho thought, ho possessed. As before, ho 
lived 80 gloriously that the lady wondered, well knowing 
that ho liad neither gold nor silver. She guessed, thoro- 
foio, that ho carried another talisman ; and cunningly 
drew from him tho history of tho wonder-working neck- 
lace. “ "Why,” said the lady, do you always take it 
with you ? You may think in one moment more tliaii can 
bo made use of in a year. Lot mo keep it.” “ No,” 
replied ho, “ you will lose tho necklace, as ye^ lost the 
ring-; and thus I shall receive tho greatest possiblo in- 
jury.” “ 0 my lord,” rojdied she, “ I have learnt, by having 
had the custotly of tho ring, how to secure tho necklaco ; 
and I assure you no one can possibly get it from me.” 
Tho silly youth confided in her w^ords, and delivered tlio 
necklace. 

Now, when all ho possessed was expended, he sought 
his talisman ; and she, as before, solemnly protested that 
it had been stolon. This throw Jonathan into the greatest 
distress, “ Am I n ad,” cried he, “ that after the loss of 
my ring I should give up the necklace ? ” Immediately 
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hastening to his mother, he related to her the whole 
circomstance. Not a littlo afflioted, she said, “ Oh, my dear 
child, why didst thou place confidence in the woman? 
People will believe thee a fool : but be wise, for I have 
nothing more for you than the valuable cloth which your 
father left : and if you lose that, it will bo quite useless 
returning to me.” Jonathan xoceivod the cloth, and again 
went to his studies. The harlot seemed very joyful ; and 
ho, spreading out the cloth, said, “ My dear girl, my 
father bequeathed rao this l)eautiful cloth; sit down upon 
it by niy side.” tSlie complicid, and Jonathan secretly 
wished that they were in a desert place, out of the reacn 
of man. The talisman took effect ; they were carried into 
a forest on the utmost boundary of the world, where tliero 
was not a trace of humanity. The lady wept bitterly, 
but Jonathan }>aid no regard to her tears. lie solemnly 
vowwl to Heaven tliat he would leave her a prey to the 
wild beasts, unless she restored his ring and necklace ; and 
this she promised to do. Presently, yielding to her re- 
quest, the foolish Jonathan discovered the power of the 
cloth ; and, in a littlo time being weary, placed his head 
in her lap and slept. Tn the interim, she contrived to draw 
away that part of the cloth upon which ho reposed, and 
sitting upon it alone, wished herself where she had been 
in the morning. The cloth immediately executed her 
wishes, and left Jonathan slumbering in the forest. When 
ho awoke, and found his cloth and his mistress departed, 
ho burst into an agony of tears. Whore to bond his 
stops he know not; but arising, and fortifying himself 
with the sign of the cross, ho walked along a cei*tain path, 
until h© reached a deep river, over which he must pass. 
But ho found it so bitter and hot, that it even separated 
the flesh from the bonce. Full of grief, he conveyed 
away a small quantity of that water, and when he had 
proceeded a little further, felt hungry. A tree upon 
whioh hung the most tempting fruit invited him to 
partake ; ho did so, and imm^iately became a lepctf. He 

f athered also a little of the and conveyed it with 
im. After travelling for some time, he arrived at 
another stream, of whioh the virtue was such, that it 
reatoi-ed the to his feet ; and eating of a second tree^ 
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ho was cleansed from bis leprosy. Some of that fruit 
he likewise took along with him. 

Walking in this manner clay after day, ho oamo at 
length to a castle, where ho was met by two men, who 
inquired what ho was. “ I am a physician/’ answered 
he. “ This is lucky,** said the other ; tho king of this 
(iountry is a leper, and if you are al>lo to cure him of his 
leprosy, vast rewards will bo assigned you/’ ITo promised 
to tiy his skill ; and they led him forward to tho king. 
The result was fortunate ; ho supplied him with the fruit 
of tho second tree, and the leprosy left him ; and washing 
tho flesh with the water, it was completely restored. 
Being rewarded most Ixmnti fully, ho embarked on board 
a vessel for his native city. There ho circulated a report 
that a great physician was arrived ; and the lady who had 
cheated him of tho talismans, lieing sick unto death, im- 
mediately sent for him. Jonathan was so much disguised 
that she retained no recollection of liiin, but he very well 
remembered her. As soon as he arrived, he declared that 
medicine would avail nothing, unless she first confessed 
her sins ; and if slie had defrauded any one, it must bo 
restored. The lady, reduced to the very verge of tho 
grave, in a low voice acknowledgcnl that she had cheated 
Jonathan of tho ring, necklace, and cloth ; and had left 
him in a desert place to l )0 devoured by wild beasts. 
When she had«aid this, tho pretended physician exclaimed, 
“ Tell me, lady, whore these talismans are ? ” “ In that 

chest,” answer^ she ; and delivered up the keys, by which 
ho obtained possession of his treasures. Jonathan then 
gave her of the fruit which produced leprosy ; and, after 
she had eaten, of the water which sej)arated tho flesh from 
tho bones. The consequence was tliat she was excruciated 
with agony, and shortly died. Jonathan hastened to his 
mother, and tho whole kingdom rejoiced at his return. 
Ho told by what means God had freed him from such 
various dangers ; and, having lived many years, ended his 
days in peaee. (15) 
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ArPUCATIOH. 

My beloved, the king is Christ ; the queen-mother, the 
Church ; and the three sons, men living in the world. 
The tliird son is any good Christian : the ring is faith ; 
the necklace is grace or hope ; and the clotli, charity. 
Hio concubine is the flesh ; the bitter water is repentance, 
and the first fruit is remorse ; the second water is con- 
fession, and the second fruit is prayer, fasting, and alms- 
giving. The leprous king is any sinful man; the ship 
in winch Jonatlian embarked is the divine command. 


TALE CXXI. 

OF WORLDLY GLORY AND LUXURY. 

There formerly lived a king who had two knights resi- 
dent in one city. One ot* them was old, the other young. 
The old knight was rich, and had married a youthful 
damsel on account of her exquiKito l»eauty. The young 
knight was poor, and es])onsctl an old woman in conso- 
quenco of her iinmeiiso wealth. It Imppencd tliat tlio 
young knight walkoil by tho castle of the elder, and in 
a window liis wife sat, and sang deliciously. The youth 
was much taken witli her, and said in liis heart, “It 
would be ten thousand times better if tliat sweet girl 
were united to me, and her old doting husband possessed 
of my intirni wife.” From that hour ho conceived a 
violent affection for her, and made her many valuable 
pi*esents. Tlio lady entertained a similar feeling, and 
whenever she could, j^orinitted him to visit her. fcJho 
endeavoured also to secure him for her husband in the 
event of tho old man’s death. Now, near the window of 
the castle which tlie old knight occupied, theix) grew a 
fig-tree, on which a nightingale stationed herself every 
evening, and uttered tho most ravishing harmony. This 
circumstance drew tho lady thither; and it l)ecarae a 
custom with her to remain at tho window a long time, 
to listen to the song of the nightingale. When her hus- 
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baud, good man ! noticed this extreme watchfulness, ho 
said, “ My dear, what is the reason that you get uj> every 
night with so mucli regularity?’* “A nightingale,” 
answered she, “sings upon the fig-tree, opposite my 
window; and her song is so delightful that I cannot 
resist tho plcasuro of listening to it.’* The old huijjht 
hearing this, arose early in tho morning, and, armed with 
bow and arrow, hastened to tho fig-tree, lie shot tho 
nightingale, and taking out tho lieart, presented it to his 
wife. Tho lady wept exceedingly, and said, “Sweet bird, 
ikon didst but what bcc-amo thee. I alone am tho occasion 
of thy death.” Immediately she despatehed a messenger' 
to the youthful knight, to inform lum of her husband’s 
cruelty. Tho intcdligenco gidoved Jiim to tlm heart’s core, 
and he exclaimed internally, “If this cruel old wretcli onl}^ 
knew liow much his wife and I are attacjliod to each other, 
ho W'ould treat mo even nu»re vilely ! ” This reflection 
determined him; lie Ciisod himself in a double coat of 
mail, and entering tlio castle, slow tho aged knight. Soon 
after this, his old wife dying, ho inaniod tlio relict of the 
old knight. Tlioy lived many years, and ended their 
days in [Kjaco.* 


APPLICATION. 

My Ixilovefl, two knights are Mosr^s and Christ, 
Tile latter, wdio is tho old knight, married a young wife, 
that is, tho now law. Tlio old wife is tlio old law. The 
fig-troo is tho Cross; the nightingale, Clirist’s humanity, 
which tho Jews destroyed. The heart of tho bird is tlio 
lovo exhibited by our Saviour. The double arms^ are tlio 
Jewish ceremonies, Ac. 

* Tills 18 Btranj^e jiisiico ; but 1 Buppose tl»c monk meant to iucul* 
cftto what Pope, after Chaucer, has since oliBcrvcd, that — 

“ No greater folly can Ix) secu 
Than crooke^l eighty, coupled with eighteen.'* 

The maxim is indisputable ; but 1 w ish the writer of tho Ge$i had 
otherwise expressed it. 

The above fch)ry is among the I.aya of Marie (a French poetess, 
temp, Henry III.,, resident in England) under the title of Lxesrio. 
Mr. Ellis, in his abstract, has not noticed its occurrence in the Gtita 
Uomrmrum, 
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TALE CXXIL 

OF , ECCLESIASTICAL ELINDNl’lSS. 

A CKUTAIN knight wont to gather grapes in his vineyard. 
His wife, imagining that ho would bo al)6ent for a longer 
time than ho actually was, sent hastily for her gallant* 
While they wore together the knight returned ; for it 
Booms, whilo plucking clown a bunch of grapes, ho had 
fitnick out an eye, aiul canio homo in groat agony. The 
lady, hearing liis ku(x;k at tlio gate, was much portiirbocl, 
and inimodiatcly concealed her lover. The knight enter- 
ing, complained of his wounded oye, and directed a bod 
to bo prepared, tliat ho might lio clown. But the wife, 
fearing lost the gallant, wht) was Iiidden in tho chamber, 
shoukl Ix) detected, said, “ Why would you go to bed ? 
tell mo what has liap|>encd.” Ho told her. “ My dear 
lord,” cried she, “ permit mo to strongtlion the uninjured 
©yo by medicinal applications,^ or tho diseased part may 
&>ranumicato with tho sound, and thereby both bo 
in'omediably injured.” knight made no objection, 

and his wife spreading a large ]>laster so as completely to 
olistruet his sight, lH3okoncd to her gallant, who escaped. 
Satistied with her successful stratagem, tho lady observed 
to tho husl)and, “ Tliero, dear ! now I feel satisfied that 
3 "our sound eye will take no injury. Go into your hod, 
and sleep.” t 


APPLICATION. 

My bolovoil, the knight is a prelate of tlie Church ; tho 
adulterous wife is the soul, Tho prelate s eye is struck 
out as often as it is blinded with gilts, 

* Tho IcuUoa, it is well known, wore in former days tho best, 
jUidoed, tho only cbinirgoons, 

t tal^ h> in AiphoQDUs, and many of the Italian novditiis 
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TALE CXXIIL 

OF ABSENCE OF PAEENTAE BESTUAINT. 

A soi^oiEB, going into a far countr}^, intrusted his wife to 
the care of her niothcr. But sorao time after her hushand's 
departure the wfe fell in love with a young man, and 
communicated her wishes to the mother. Sho approved 
of the connection, and without delay sent for the ohioct 
of her daughter’s criminal attachment. But while tlioy 
feasted, tho soldier unexpecte<lly returned and Ixiat at Ins 
gate. Tho wife, in great tremor, concealed tho lover in 
her bed, and then opened tho door fer her huslmnd. Being 
weary with travel, ho comniaiuled his bed to be got ready; 
and the wife, more and more disturbed, knew not what 
she should do. The mother observing her daughter’s per- 
plexity, said, ** Before you go, my child, let us show y<mr 
husband tho fair sheet which we have mado.’^ Thon 
standing up, sho gave one comer of the shoot to her 
daughter and held tho other herself, extending it bt'^fore 
him so as to favour the departure of tho lover, who took 
the hint and escajiod. When ho had got clearly off, “ Now,” 
said tho mother, “ spread tho sheet upon tlio Ixjd with 
youi own hands — wo have done our parts in vseaving it.” • 

AI'PLICATION. 

My beloved, tho soldier is any man wJio is a wanderer 
in this world. Tlio wife is tho tlosh ; tho mother is tho 
w*orld ; and tho shoot, worldly vanities. 


TALE eXXIV. 

OF CONFIDENCE IN WOMEN. 

A CERTAIN noble knight had grievously offended a king 
whose vassal ho was. He sent messenger to tho monarch 
to intercedo for him, and they obtained his pardon, but cm 

♦ Tkifl fable is in Al[»honsas. It is very ftiraUar to the pfeceding. 
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condition that ho should outer tho seiiato-house on foot 
and on horseback at tho same time ; that is, half walking, 
half riding. Moreover, ho was to bring with him his 
most attached friend, tho best joculator or jester,* and 
Iiis most deadly foo. The knight, oxcoodingly distressed, 
roflocted how these strange conditions were to bo fuliilled. 
One night, as ho exorcised tlio hospitality of his mansion 
bjwards a pilgrim, lie said privately to his wife, “ I know 
those pilgrims often carry considorablo sums of money 
along with them. If you think fit, lot us kill this follow, 
and get possession of lus money.” “ You say well,” re- 
turned tlm lady; and wlicn all wore asleep, at an early 
liour in tho morning, tho knight arose, and awaking tho 
j»ilgriiu, bade him begono. lie then slauglitorod a calf, 
cut it into small pieces, and placed its mutilated body in 
a sack. Arousing liis wife, ho gave her the sack to hide 
in a corner of the house, observing, “ I have only deposited 
tho lioad, legs, and arms in tho sack ; tho body is interred 
in our stable.” Ho thou showed her a little money, as if 
ho had taken it from tho murdorod i)ilgrim. 

Kow, when tho day approached on which lie was 
lH)uud to appear before his liege lord, lie took ui)on his 
right hand a dog, and on his loft his wife and unweanod 
child. As they drew near tho royal CJistlo ho put one leg 
over tho back of tho dog, as if ho wore riding, wliilo 
with tlie otlier he walked ; and thus, as a pedestrian and 
e(picstrian, ho entered the palace. When tho king ob- 
served his cunning, ho was greatly surprised. “Ikit,” 
said tho judge, “whero is your most attached friend?” 
Instantly unsheathing his falchion, ho severely wounded 
tlio dog, which tied howling away. Tho knight, then 

♦ Tho woru licoii 80 <I jesters, “Tiatin terms were naeil 

by the MiUille Affo writera so licontioualy, tind with bucIi extrerae 
ciirolesstiosri, that in niuiiy eases it is <lifBciilt tr> obtain a prtjciso idea 
of their meannig. Thus tho jostors and minstrels woro indefinitely 
tjxpressed by tho words jocuhior, tst'urraj inirntw, mimtraUut^ &c., a 
pracUoo that way admit of justificatioii, when wo consider that in 
early times tho minstrel and buffoon characters were sometimes united 
in ono person. It must be allowetl, howt-ver, that in an etymological 
f>oint <if view, the term JiiculaUtr is much better adapted to the joister 
than tho minstrel.” — Douce, On the Churns and Fools o/ Shah^are^ 
vol. ii. p. tJ07. 
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called to him, and the dog returned. “ Hero,’* aaid he, 
‘‘hero is the most faithful of all friends.'^ “True/* answei'od 
the king; “ whoro is your jester ? ” “Hero also,’* replied 
the knight, pointing to his infant : “ I never have so much 
pleasure as in the disportings of this child.” “ Well,” 
continued the king, “where is your worst enemy?** 
Turning toward Ids wife, ho struck her a violent blow, 
and exclaimed, “ Impudent harlot, how darest thou look 
wantonly upon the king?” The wife, furious at tho 
injustico of tho attack, shrieked violcntl}". “ Cursed 
homieido,” said she, “ why dost tliou smite mo? Dost tliou 
forgot that, in thine own house, thou ]>orpetratcdst tho most 
atrocious murder, and didst kill a pilgrim for tho sake of 
a little gold? ” Again tho knight Imt her. “ Wretch ! ” 
said he, “why dost thou not fear to disgrace thy cliild?” 
To which slie fiercely replied, “Como with mo, and I will 
discover to you where tho head and arms of* tho murdci’cd 
pilgrim have been do])osited in a sack ; tho body ho has 
rmried in tho stable.” Search was accordingly made; 
and digging wlioro tho wife directed, tluy were astonished 
to find manifest tokens of a calfs flesh. Tho attemding 
nobles, recognizing in this the wit of tlio man, greatly 
extolled him ; ami he was ever after exceedingly valued 
and honoured by liis feudal lord. 


APPLICATION. 

My Ixiloved, tho knight is any sinner who finds favour 
with tho Lord; and who upon certain conditions ]uirdoiis 
Iiis offences. The jK-destrian and C(piCHtrian condition i.s 
our nature, partly human and partly celestial; Iho dog 
typifies man’s giKsl angel, or a priest, wdio is woundcid ati 
often as ilio soul sins. Tho jficulator, that i.:S tbc infant, 
is conscience ; tho wife is the flesh. 
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TALE CXXV. 

OF WOMEN, WHO NOT ONLY BF;rRAY SECRETS, RUT 
LIE FEAUFULLY. 

There woto two brothcrB, of whom one was a layman and 
tho other a parfion. The fonner had often heard his 
brother declare that there never was a woman who conld 
koop a secret.* Ho had a mind to put this maxim to tho 
test in tho person of his own wife, and one nipjlit ho 
addressed her in the following manner : “ My dear wife, 
I liave a secret to communicato to yon, if I were certain 
that yon would reveal it to nolkidy. Should you divulgo 
it, it would cause mo tho greatest uneasiness and vex- 
ation/’ ** My lord,” answered his wdfe, “ fear not; we arc 
one body, and your advantage is mine. In like manner, 
your injury must deeply affect me/* “Well, then/’ said 
ho, know that, my bowels liciTig oppressed to an extra- 
ordinary degree, 1 fell very sick. My dear wife, what 
will you think? I uctnally vfdded a lingo black crow, 
whidi instantly tcx)k wing, and left mo in tho greatest 
trepidation and confusion of mind/’f ‘‘Is it ixissiblo?” 
asked tho innocent lady; hut, husband, why should this 
trouhlo you? You ought rather to rejoice that you are 
freed from such a pestilent tenant.” Hero the conver- 
sation closed ; in tho nioniing, the wife huniod off to tho 
house of a noighlxmr. “ My licst friend,” said sho, “ may 
I tell you a secret ? ” “ As safely as to your own soul/* 
answered tho fair auditor. ** Why,” replied tho other, 
“ a luarvollous thing hjis happonod to my poor husband. 
Being last night cxti*cmoly sick, ho voided two prodigious 
black crows, feathers and all, which immediately flew 
away, I am much conoemed.” The other promised veiy 
faithfully — and immediately told her neighbour that 
black crows had taken this most alarming flight. 

* In tins scaudalons story, the monks sootn to have inirodneed the 
parson fur tho sake of conveying a spocies of wisdom which accord ill 
wiUi his situaiioD. But they were great monopolizers. 

t Cum ad privnta accessissem ut opus naturio iacerem, corvns 
lugerriinus a parte posterorii ovolabat*' 
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The next edition of the story tuado it fmr ; and in this 
way it spread, until it was very credibly reported that 
sixty black crows had been evacuated by one unfortunate 
variet. But the joke had gone further than ho dreamt of; 
he became much disturlwsd, and asHouibling his busy 
neighbours, explained to them that having wislied to 
prove whether or not his wife could ktM?p a seei-et, ho 
had made such a a)mmunication. Sc^ion after thin, his 
wife dying, ho ended his days in a cloister, wlicro ho 
learnt throe letters; of wliich one was black ; the second, 
red; and the third, white.* (1C) 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the layman is any worldly-mindcMl man 
who, thinking to do ono f^ulisli thing without ofTence, 
falls into a thousand errors. But lie assenibhjs the people 
— that is, past and luesont sins— and by confession ex 2 )ur- 
gates his conscience 


TALE eXXVI. 

OF women; who are not to be TUUSl’Kl). 

MacbObius (17) states that a Roman youth, named Papirius, 
was onco present with lus father in the senate at a time 
when a very important matter was debated, which, on 
pain of death, was to Ixi kept Bocrot, When iho lad 
returned home, his mother a8ko<l him what it was that 
was guarded under so heavy a ];>enalty. He re[)liod that 
it was unlawful to reveal it. The mother, little satisfied 
with the boy’s reply, entreated, jiromised, threaten cjd, and 
oven scourged him, in the hope of extorting a communica* 
tion. But he remained indexible ; and at last, willing to 
satisfy her, and yet retain his seoret, said, '' The couiicii 

* This seems merely introduced to tell os, in the applioutiou, that 
the Idaok letter is ieo^l€X!tion of our sins; the rod, Ohrisi's blood; 
and the white, the desire of heaven. 
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met upon this matter : whether it were more beneficial to 
the state that one man should have many wives, or one 
woman many husbands.” The mother no sooner hoard 
this, than away uho posted to divide the important secret 
with other Koman dames. And on the following day, 
assembling in a largo l:Kxly, they went witliout hesitation 
to the senators, earnestly requesting that one woman 
miglit bo married to two men, rather than two women 
to one man. l^Jio senators, astonished at the shameless 
Ircnzy of a sex naturally modest, delil)erated upon the 
best reinoily. "J’lio l>oy rai)irius, iinding tliis, related to 
them the eirenmstaneo which luul occasioned the uproar; 
and tlicy, bestowing great eommeudation on his ingeiniity, 
passed a decree that ho should l>o present at their con- 
suUatioiiH whenever ho woiild,’^ 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the Ixjy is any one wliosc life is pure, 
the father is a prelate; and the motlier is the worhb 


TALE CXXVII. 

OF JUSTICE AND EQUITY. 

A cKKTAiN tyrannical and cniol knight retained in his 
8ervi(H> a very faithful servant. One day, when ho ha^l 
l)een the market, ho returnoil with this servant thi'ough 
a grove, and by the way lost thirty silver marks. As 
s(K)u as ho discovered the loss, ho questioned his servant 
alxmt it. The man solemnly denied all knowknlgc of the 
matter, and ho spoke truth. Ihit when the money w^as 
not to be found, he amputated the sei‘vant's f(^:)t, and 
leaving liim in that place, rode home. A hermit, hearing 
the gi'oans and exclamations of the man, went speedily to 
bis assistance. He confessed him ; and being satisfied of 

* This story has been modernized ; and ooearain a volume entitled 
Beaut UH of edited by a Mr, Melmoth, and proI>ably in 

many others. 
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his iiinocjcncc, conveyed him upon his shoulders to his 
hermitage. Then entering the oratory/ he dared to 
reproach the All-just with want of justice, inasmuch <is ho 
had i>ermitted an innocent man to lose his foot. For a 
length of time lio continued in tears, and prayers, and 
reproaches ; until at last an angel of the Lord appeared to 
him, and said, “Hast thou not read in the Psalms, ‘(lod is 
a just judge, strong and patient*?** “Oltcn,” answered 
the hermit meekly, “have I read and believed it from my 
heart; but hKlay I have erred. That wretched man, 
whose f(X)t has l)ccn amputated, perhai)8 under the veil of 
confession deceived me.** “ Tax not tlio Lord wifli in- 

justice,*’ said the angel; “His way is Irnih, and His 
judgments ccpiitable. Ih^collcct how often thou hast read, 
‘The decrees of (Jod are unfathomable.’ Know that lie 
who lost his foot, lost it for a huuner critne. With the 
same f<x>t he malieiously spumed his mother, and east her 
from a chariot, for which he has never doiio worthy ponanc^\ 
The knight, his master, was desirous of purchasing a war- 
horse, to collect more wealth, to the do8trncti(»n of his 
soul ; and therefore, by tho just sentcmcc of (lod, the money 
was lost. Now hear; theu'o is a very poor man with liis 
wife and little ones, who daily supplicate Heaven, and per- 
form every religious exercise. He fo\ind tho money, when 
otherwise ho would have Btarvi‘d, and therewith i)roenro(l 
for himself and family tho necessaries of life, intrusting 
a portion to his confessor to distribute to tho poor. Hut 
fii*sthe diligently endeavoured to find out tho right owner. 
Not accomplishing this, tho poor man ai)plicd it to its 
proper use. Place, then, a bndlo upon thy thoughts ; and 
no more ujjbraid tho righteous Disposer of all things, as 
thou but lately didst. For ho is true, and strong, and 
patient.” f 


APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the knight is a prelate ; tho amputation 
of the servant’s foot is the cutting oiF rebellion from tho 

♦ Oratorio; a clo«ct,or pri\ate chappell to pr^ in/’—CoTOiavK, 
t This story has some rcseiuhlanoe to Talc LAAX.,an(l it contains 
a beautiful lesson. 
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Church, The hermit ifl a pmdetit oonfeefior. The angel is 
a pure conscience. The poor man is Christ, 


TALE CXXVIII. 

OF INJUSTICE. 

In the reign of tlio Emperor Maximian there vrero two 
knights, of w’hom one feared God and loved justice, while 
the tftlior was covetous and rich, and moro studious of 
pleasing the world than his Maker. Contiguous to this 
person’s lands, the just knight had a piece of ground, 
which his avari('iou8 neighbour ardently desired to pos* 
Hess. Ho ofibred large sums for it; but being denied, he 
was tilled with vexation. It happened, however, that the 
just knight died ; on hearing which, the other forged an 
instrument purporting to bo written by the deceased 
kniglit. It Ht4itcd that the land in question had l)ecm sold 
for a fipeciiicd huju a short time previous to his death; 
and three men wore hired to attest it. Having, by some 
moans, obtained access to the dead knight, ho introduced 
the witnesses ; and finding his signet in the hall where ho 
lay, took it, and, fixing it upon the thumb of the deceased, 
Boalod the paper with the usual formalities. “You are 
witnesses ot this deed ? ” said ho to the men who aocom* 
}>aiiied him. “ We are,** answered they ; and then making 
good their i*etreat, the knight seized upon the land. The 
son of the deceased complained grievously of this injustice. 
“ Why have you taken possession of my land? ” asked ho. 
“ It was sold to me by your father.” “ Impossible,” cried 
the other; “ my father many times refused to sell it; nssiA 
that he aftorw^ards did so, I will never believe.” They 
lK>th w'cnt l»ofore the judge; and tho covetous knight 
triumphantly produced ttc lorged instrument, bearing the 
impression of the deceased’s signet-ring, and brought 
forward tho false witnessea to the sealing. After oxamm- 
ing it, tlie son said, “ I know that this is my father’s 
signet, but I know also that he never disposed of the land. 
How you obtained tho signet and these witnesaeSi I am 
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ignonat*’ The judge, after some deliberation, took eadi 
of the witneases aside in turn ; and separately escaminod 
them, together with tlie knight. He asked the eldest if he 
knew the Lord’s Trayer, and made him repeat it firom 
beginning to end.* He did this accurately, and was then 
placed aj>art. When the second witness appeared, the 
judge said, “ My friend, your companion has told me facts 
as true os the Lord’s IVaycr ; therefore, unless you inform 
mo what I demand, you shall instantly hang upon a cross.” 
The fellow, imagining that his comrade had revealed the 
fraud, confessed how they Imd obtaincnl tlio seal to the 
document. When the communication was made, ho placed 
him ' apart ; and sending for the third, HjH)ko U) him 
as to the other, and threatened him with the like 
penalty, unless ho doclaivd the fact. This man, tJioro- 
fore, corroborated liis o(»inpaniou’s account, and was than 
stationed by himself. The old knight was then called ; 
and the judge, putting on a stem aspect, siw^ko thus : 
“ Wretched man ! thy avarice hatli blinded thee. Tell mo 
liow the deceased kniglit sold you the land.” Tlie culprit, 
not divining tliat tlio truth had Ixjen discovered, boldly 
persevered in the account he had before given. “ Foolish 
man ! ” answered the judge, ‘‘ thy own witnesses ocjcuho 
thee. Didst thou not jdaco the signet on the dead man ’a 
thumb, and sign the i>aper?” When the knight found 
tliat his forgery was revealed, ho fell prostiato upon the 
earth, and entreated mercy, “buch mercy as thou meritest, 
thou shalt have,” said the judge : “ l)ear them away, and 
drag them at the tails of iiorees to the cross, u])oii which 
let them be iromediatoly suspended.” The noblpmcn of 

* Whether this was tlio usual iu^kIo of administorhig an oath, or 
whether it is only of tho number of those whimsic.tl and arbitrary 
eiroumstaaces which oontinualty occur in those valunics, I am unable 

to BAV. 

[The object of making the man repeat the Lord's Prayer is toler* 
ably plain. It was necessary that he should ap^iear to be making 
some oon tin nous statement to the judge, to induce the other witness 
to beliero that the forgery was being mado known. It was of no con- 
sequence what he said os long as he appeared to say something. The 
false witness would be only too ready to show his knowledge of the 
Trayer. with the view of manifesting his piety to the judge. Why 
then snonld this be called a “ whimsical and arbitrary circum- 
atanco” ?— Ki>.] 
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the kingdom aj)plaii(lod tho Bentonce, not less than the 
ingenuity of the invefitigatioii. Thu property of the inijust 
kniglit wa8 conferred upon the son of liiin whom he had 
winhed to wrung ; tho young man gave thiinke to tlie king, 
and posBCHKcd liib iiilieritance in peu<x?.* 

Arri.lCATION. 

My heloved, the two knights are the devil and our 
first jiarent, wlioso son is tho whole human race. U'he 
inheritance is raradiso ; tho forged writing, original sin; 
and tho seal, Adanfs eoiiscnt to jiartako with Kvo of tho 
forhidden tree, d'ho tln*(*o witn(^ss<‘s are tlie pride of life, 
concupisccTiee of llu* flesli, and eoncmam nee <>f the eyes. 


TALE CXXIX. 

OF niLVL FEIFNIXSIIIP, 

A CKiiTAiN king had an only sou, whom he much loved. 
7'ho young man wms desirous of seeing the w’orhl and 
making friends for himself, and obtained his father’s jier- 
mission to this end. After an ahsenco of seven years, t ho 
returned, and his fatlier, overjoyed at his arrival, asked 
wliat friends iio had acquired. “ Tliree,” said the son ; 

the first of wdioin I lovo nnuo than myself ; tlio second, 
equally with myself; and tho third, littlo or nothing.” 
“You say well,” returned the father; “hut it is a gfsxl 
thing to provo them lx)fore you stand in need of their 
assistance. Therefore kill a pig, put it into a sack, and 
go at night to tho house of him whom you lovo Wst, and 
say that you have acciduutiilly kilicnl a man, and if tho 
l)Oily should l )0 found you wdll Ihi condemned to an 
ignominious death. Eutrcsit him, if ho ever loved you, 
to givo his assistance in this extremity.” Tho son did 

^ The oxanunntlon of tho false witnesses in this story will rewind 
the render of tlio imxlo l>y which the wickeihicss of the elders was 
discovered in tho Ai>ocrypha. 

t The moral says twelve ; meaning, hov’cver, tlic term of human 
life. 
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so; and the friend answered, “Since you have rashly 
destroyed a man, must pay ilio penalty : for if the 
body were found in my house I should very likely l»e 
crucified. Now, luKsause you avoio luy friend, I will go 
with yon to tliu cross, and bestow uj)on you thivo or four 
ells of cloth, to wrap your lK>dy in when you uvo detad.'* 
The youth, hearing this, went in much indignation to the 
second of Ids friends, and related the saiuo story, lie 
received him like the first, and said, “Do you helievo mo 
mad, that I should ex])oso myself to sucli 2)oril ? Ihii., 
since 1 have called 37m my' friend, I will accompany' you 
to the cr<i.ss, and console yt»u as much us ]u)ssihlo iijuai the 
way'. Tim ])riucc then ^vent to tla^ tliird, and said, “1 am 
asliained to address you, for 1 have never Ixmefilod y'ou 
in any' way; hut, alas! 1 iuive aecadenially slain a man, 
and mnst hide the Dnly (u* jxrish.” “My friend,’* 
answered the other, “ 1 will rc;ulily do what you wish, 
and take tlie crime on myself; and, should it Imi uw^ssary, 
1 will ho crueitied for your sake.’* This man, therelbre, 
2)roved tliat lie w'as Jiis friend.^ 

APl‘LICATie»N. 

My beloved, the king is God; the only son is any 
(Christian. The first friend is the woild ; and if it gives, 
in yoiir necessity', two or three ells of chitli, it is much 
indeed. The second friend is your wife, and sons, and 
daughters; they will liewail you to your sepulchre, hut 
soon forget you after you are laid thore.| TJio third friend 

* This story is in Alphonsus. “ It is rcmarkaklo that l.o Grand, 
as v/eli as Burtnizau, r>ecm» to bavo kuo>vu nothing uUmiI IN trus 
Alphoiifeus, whom hu classes, under his French iiit d name of Pierre 
Anfors, amongst tho Xonnaii lahlctmrs.”^ — U ovce. 

t Mu>isiiigcr has a sentiment so similar, that if the exm^nence of 
all ages uero not alike, ono might fancy tlmt the i>oet Iiuu lx)rrowed 
from the monk. 

“ When dead, we aro 

With solemn pomp brought hither, and our heirs, 

Masking their joy in false dissembled tears, 

Wt-i'p o’er the hearse : but earth no sooner covers 
The earth brought hither, bnt they turn away 
With inward smilca^the dead no mfre remembered/* 

Hic Maul of Uoiwur, A(‘t ii, Rc. 3. 
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Ui Christ, for whom we have done little, who loves m oven 
upon tho cross, and joj^fully gave away His life for our 
presfirvation. 


TALE CXXX. 

OF WISDOM, WHICn EXCELS STRENGTH. 

There was a king who promoted a poor man to gi’eat 
wealth, and committed to him tho custody of one of Ins 
castltjs. I'liUH elevated, he Locarno proud to an oxccrh, and 
conspired against tho king, and siiiTondered his castle into 
tho hands of tho onomy. This conduct gave tho king 
great coneeni ; and ho dolilwatod upon tho host mcfins of 
regaining what ho had lost. But ho was told that this 
could not ho done hut by tlio ]>osseRsion of three things, 
viz. bravery, wisdom, and tho love of his subjects. Now, 
there wore at that timo in tho kingdom thrtio knights, of 
wh(-)m tho first was tho V)ravc8t of all men ; tho second, 
the wisest ; and tho tliird, tho most attached to tho king. 
Those knights were severally sent w'ith largo armies to 
besiege the castle. ITio bravest knight conducted his 
troops through a forest, in which tho king’s enemies 
awaited him; but while he was performing pixxligies of 
valour, an arrow from a cross-lx)w struck him in tho groin, 
and ho died of tho wound. In tho moan time the wise 
knight brought up his forces and began to speak of right 
and law, hoping by those means to draw thorn to surrender 
tho castle. But while ho spoke, an arrow penetrated 
liotween tho lungs and tho stoma^^h, and killed him. The 
third knight ^rooiving tho doatli of his comrades, entered 
tho forest, and spoke so eloquently and wittily to the in- 
surgents, that they listenod gladly, and at last peimitted 
him to enter the castle. And ho so ordered matters that 
tho opposing armies joined with him, and gave him entire 
possession ; so that he planted his standard on the top. 
vVhon the king undorsto^ how prudently ho had obtain^ 
the disputed fortress, ho promoted him to great honours. 
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APmCATIOK. 

My “beloved, the king is Christ ; the poor man who was 
"raised to honour is Adam, appointed the senostjhal of a 
castle, that is, of Paradise. The first and bravest knight 
is the rich and jK)werful of the world, whom the an*ow of 
pride spiritually slays. The second kniglit dcnoles the 
wise or j)i'udent of this world, and they are slain by the 
arrow of avarice. The third kniglit is any Christian who 
loves God with all liis heart; and who, in his siniplicity, 
is often a match for the more cunning of inaukiiicl. 


TALE CXXXI. 

OF lUOHKS. 

A KINO issued a proclamation that whosoever would come 
to him should obtain all they asked. The nobk^ and tho 
rich desired dukedoms, or (XiUiitics, or knighthood; and 
some, treasures of silver and gold. But whatsoever they 
desired they had. Then came the poor and tho simple, and 
solicited a like 1kk)ii. “ Yo come tardily,** said the king ; 
“ the noble and tho rich have already Ikjoii, and have 
carried away all I possess.’* This reply troubled them 
exceedingly ; and tho king, moved with a feeling of pity, 
said, “My friends, though 1 have given away all my 
temporal possessions, I have still tho suvoreign power; 
for no one required this. I appoint yo, there ftjre, to 1x> 
their judges and masters.” Wlien this came to the cars 
of the rich, they were extremely disturbed, and said to tho 
king, “ My lord, we are greatly troubled at your appoint- 
ing these poor wretches our rulers; it w^cre bc‘tter lor im 
to dio, than admit such servitude.” “ Sirs,” answered the 
king, “ I do you no wTong ; * whatever you asked I gave ; 
insomuch that nothing remainB to me but tlie supreme 
power. Nererthelees, I will give you counsel. Whosoever 

♦ Wc are h(ax> reminded of emr Ixa-d’s paral lo of tli® Iftbourcrs in 
the Tineyard ; in fact, it is dearly tho proO type of this tale. 
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of you has enough to support life, let him Ixjstow the 
Buperlluity upon those poor people. They will then live 
honestly and coinfortahly, and upon these conditions I unll 
r(5Sumo the sovereignty and keep it, while you avoid the 
servitude ye apprehend.” And thus it was done.* 

APrUCATION. 

My iKjloved, the king is GckI ; tlic herald is a prcHcluT ; 
the lieli, etc., are the men of this world, and the ponr are 
tlie poor in H])irit. 


TALE CXXXII. 

OF KNVV TOWAUn TIIF GOOD. 

Tufire once lived in the same city four physicians, well 
skilled in medicine. The younger of tlnun, liow'ever, 
excelled the other three; insonuieh that the sick w^mt 
only to liiui. Tins excited the envy of tJio rest, and 
talking together upon this subject, they said, “How shall 
>vo get lid of that trouhlesomo fellow? everybody runs 
to him, and our gains are a mere tride.” “ Why,” said 
one, “yon know lie goes every wTok on a visit to the 
duke, al)OUt three leagues off, and ho will pay a visit 
there to-mon*ow. Now% I will go a league beyond the 
city, and there await liis corning. You shall l)e stationed 
at the second league, and our fellow here at tlio third. 
And when he has advanced tlio first league, I will meet 
him and make the sign of tlio cross before liim. Both of 

• [It may l)0 doubtcwl ^rhethor the author of this remarkable fable 
had any intention of putting forward a political theory by meauH of 
it NfNorthelosa a communistic ideal woa by no means contrary to 
tho spirit of the Church in the Middle Ages. The Church of Home 
bc'ing, so to speak, a theocratizexl Caisarism, has always ha<t consider- 
able sympathy with tho mass of the pco))le. It was until the Reform- 
ation a despotism with democratic leuDings and republican institu- 
tions ; for any priest, however jioor, might become po^ie, if an able 
man. But it certainly sounds strange to find a Hth century monk at 
oue with Dr. Karl Marx.-— £i>.] 
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yon mnst do the like. Ho will then aak tho roaeon of 
this, and wo will ans%ver, * Bocuiiso yoti aro a leper ; ’ and 
his fear ■will ct^Ttainly ocH'aaioii it: ‘for/ says IlipiKwrates, 
* ho who h^rs leprosy will tlirongh fear 1 >0001110 a lc|Hn’/ 
Thus diseased, no ono will approach him.” And so it was 
dono.^ 


AI'PLICATIOK. 

My hehjvod, hy tho three physicians, who infected the 
fonrtli, three vie<‘s are sigiiitied — th(> devil, the world, and 
tlie flesh.- Tho fourth jthysician is a gtM)d (fljiisliiui. 


TALE CXXXIIL 

OF SPIUITUAL FlUENDSlIIP. 

A KINO had two groyhoundH, whom lie kept alternately 
ehainc<l ii}>. As long as they were thus fasloiied they 
mutually lov(‘d and fawned upon each other, but no 
mxmer were they unloosed tluin they exliibited tho most 
deadly signs of uiutual hostility. Tho king was much 
concerned at this; Ixicauso when ho would have couiwl 
with them, aiul fur that purpose set them at lilKu ty, they 
fought so fiercely that lie was unahlo to follow his K))ort. 
I’his led him to (xmbult some leaJ 7 ied man, who roeorn- 
monded tliat tho first of tho dogs should bo oncJOunUired 
}>y a strong and sjivago w^olf; and then tho second sliould 
1x3 cncounigcd to tho attack wlieu his coinjxoiiou w,'i« 
in danger of Ixiing defeated. For when tho first Sfiw 
how tho otlier aided liim, th(‘y would in future l>c friends. 
This was accordingly done ; and as tho strength c)f tho 
first dog failetl, tho second wjis let loos( 3 , who, after a 
severo struggle, killed the wolf. From this time, Ixjund 

• rComparc the story in tho llitopfidesa, entitled “ Tho Brahman 
and the Goat” in which throe knaves obtain a goat froia a Bmhtniii 
who was carrying it on his shoulders by successively UKking him why 
be cairlcfl a dog (the dog being an unclean animal). 800 the 
liook 0/ Good ConnoelSf by Edwin Arnold, p. KIO.— En.’’ 
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at unbound, thoy lived together in the most perfect 
friendship. 


APPLICATION. 

My bolovod, the king is Christ ; the two dogs are tho 
soul and body. If loosed by mortal sin, they arc at war. 
The wolf is tho devil, which being overcome, thoy live 
together in peace. 


TALE CXXXIV. 

OF CHRIST, WHO DIED INNOCENT. 

Sf:NKCA * relates that there was a law in some city, by 
which a knight was obliged to l)o buried in armour ; and 
further, that it was ordained if any one deprived tho dead 
man of this armour, ho should l)o put to death. It 
happened that a certain city was bosiogod by a tyrannical 
despot, who, planting ambuscades and pitfalls around tho 
city, destroyed an indefinite number of tho inhabitants. 
Fear made thorn incapable of longer resistance ; and, while 
thus situated, a noble and valiant knight entered the 
city, and compassionated tho distresses of tho despairing 
citizens. They humbly petitioned him to undertake their 
defence, and free them from the imminent peril in which 
they stood. “My friends,” replied ho, “this cannot bo 
done, except by a strong hand; and you perceive I am 
unarmed. It is in vain, therefore, to expect that I should 
go out to fight.” “ My lord,” observed one of the citizens, 
“but a few days since a knight was buried in this 
sepulchre, clad in most admirable armour; take it, and 
save our city.” The knight assented, received the arms 
of the deceased, and, encountering the enemy, put them 

* Scncca is cited hero, bat I can give no reforenco. The story is 
a very eiagular one. In the old English Cksta [see tho Introduction] 

it forms the ** Seventh SysUiry ; although the termination, is some- 
\rhat different The knighVs pleading is successful xriih tho judge ; 
but the ocousers, taking upon themselves the cxocation of the law^ 
slay him in opposition to all justice. 
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to flight. He then restored the arms to their Original 
position. But certain men, envious of the fame whioh he 
acquired by the exploit, accused him before the judge of 
having despoiled the dead of his armour contrary to law. 
“ My lord,” answered he, “ of two evils, the greater is to 
bo avoided.* Now, I could not defend your city without 
armour ; and having taken that of the deceased, I returned 
it when the exigence had ceased. A thief would not have 
acted in this manner ; ho wpuld have kept tlio arms, which 
I did not, and therefore merit rather recompense than 
charges of such a nature. Besides, if a house l)e on Are in 
tlio midst of a city, would it not be bettcir that that single 
dwelling should be, without dola}-, completely destroyed, 
bofoTO other houses catch Are and the wliolo city is burnt 
to the ground ? Apply this in my case. Was it not more 
IxjJioAcial that I should preserve your town by borrowing 
the armour tlian, by not borrowing, endanger all your 
lives?” “Away witli him, away with him,” shouted 
they who w'cre jealous and envious of his fame ; “ he 
deserves death ; away witli him ! ” The judge could not 
resist their urgent p(jtition, and condemned him to doatli. 
The sontenco was accordingly executed, and the whole 
state lamented him with unfeigned regret. 

AI'PLIOATION. 

My beloved, the besieged city is the world, nio 
knight without arms is Christ; the armour is His Im- 
inanity. The envious men ai*e Jews, who put Him to 
doiith. 


TALE CXXXV. 

OF CONSCIENCE. 

Augustine relates, in his work De Cioitatc Dei, that 
Lucretia, a noble Koman lady, was the wife of Oalatinus.t 
The latter invited to his castle Sextus, the son of the 

* daobuB malis majus xaalum est vltandam.” Here U 
another English proverb, “ Of two evils, chuso the least/’ 
t Meaning CoUtUimu, 
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Emperor Tarquinius, who became violently enamoured ot 
his beautiful wife. Selecting a seasonable opportunity, 
when both Calatinus and the emperor had departed from 
Komo, ho returned to the alx)ve-mentioned caBllo, and slept 
there. During the night, not as a friend but foe, ho 
HCCTctly entered the bed-chamber of Lucrotia, and putting 
one hand upon her breast, while lie hold a drawn sAVord 
in the otlior, said, “ Comply with iny wdshos, or I Avill kill 
you.” Hut she roHolutely reiiclled liira; and Sextus, 
enraged, assured licr that ho would stab a slave and ])laco 
him in her bed, so that the Avorld shouhl boliovo her 
guilty of the most low-lived and flagrant wickedness. At 
last Sextus, accomplishing his villainy, went away ; 
and the lady, full of tho deepest grief, desjiatehed letters 
to her father and husband, to her brothers, to tho ompcroi-, 
together with tho proconsuls; and when they Avero all 
jirescnt she spoke thus: “Not as a friend, but as a 
foe, Sextus entered my house. Calatinus, your bed has 
known the garments of a stranger;* but though my 
body is violated, my mind is innocent. Acquit mo of 
crime, and I Avill provide my own punishment.” At 
theso words, snatching a sAA^ord which she had hidden 
beneath her robe, she plunged it into her breast. Tho 
assembled friends, taking up tho Avcapoii, swore by tho 
blood of tlio injured Liicrctia to drive tho family of tho 
Tarquins from Rome. And they did so. As for Sextus, 
tho author of this tragedy, ho Avas miserably slaughtered 
not long after. t 

* “Scias tu, 0 Calitiiio, vestlmenia viri alkni in lech tuo/ame;** 
ft roll lied exproeaion, ftutl little according with tho usual indelicacy of 
tho age. 

[If Mr, Swan had turned to his Livy ho would there have found 
tlio cause of Ilua unusual “ rclincmcnt.” Tho passage is nothing but 
a distorted echo of tho well-known vostigiu viri ulieni, Collatiue, in 
Iccto sunt luo ” (Lir. i. .^>7, 58 ).— Ed,] 

t This story is from ISt. Austin’s (h7y of God. 

“ A more classical authority for this story, had it been at hand, 
would have boon slighted for St. Austin’s City of God, w hich was the 
favourite spiritual romance ; and which, as tho transition from religion 
to gallantry w'as anciently very easy, gave rise to the famous old 
French romance, called the Crry or Ladies.” — W^artox. 
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APPLICATION. 

My beloved, Lucretia is the soul ; Sextus is the dovil ; 
and the castle represents the heart, into which he on tors. 
I'ho sword is penitence. 


, TALE CXXXVI. 

OF VIGILANCK IN OUIl CALLING. 

A TuiKF went one night tn the house of a ricli man, and 
scaling tlio roof, peeped through a hole to examine if any 
part of the family were j'et stimng. The master of the^ 
liouso, suspecting something, said socTotly to his wife, 
“Ask me in a loud voice how 1 acquired the property I 
possess, and do not desist until I bid you.” 'J'ho woman 
complied, and began to vociferate, “My dear husband, 
pray tell mo, since you never were a merchant, how you 
obtained all the woaltli whicli you liavo now collected.” 
“Foolish woman,” answered Jier liusband, “do not ask 
such questions.” But she persisted in lier inquiries; and 
at length, as if ovoramio by her urgency, he said, “ Keep 
what I am going to tell you a secret, and your curiosity 
shall Ix) gratified.” 

“ Oh, trust me.” 

“ Well, then, you must know that I wa.s a thief, and 
obtained what 1 now enjoy by nightly depredations.” 
“ It is strange,” said the wife, “ that you were never 
taken.” “ Why,” replied he, “ mv master, whr) was a 
skilful clerk, taught me a particular word, which, when 
I ascended the to^js of jieople’s houses, I [)ronouneed seven 
times, and then got down into the house by the rays of 
the moon and took wliat I wanted, and then in like 
manner ascended again without danger and departed,” 

“ Tell me, I conjure yon,” returned the lady, “ what 
powerful word was.” “ Hear, then ; but never mention 
it again, or we shall lose all our proi)crty.” “ Bo sure of 
that,” said tFe lady; “it shall never bo repeatci!.” 

K 
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“ It was — is there no one within hearing ? — the mighty 
word was ‘ Saxlem/ ** 

The lady, apparently quite satisfied, fell asleep ; and 
her husband feigned it. He snored lustily, and the thief 
above, who had heard their conversation with much 
pleasure, attempting to take hold of a moon-ray and 
repeating the charm seven times, relaxed the hold both of 
hands and feet, and lot liimsolf drop through the skylight. 
He fell with a loud thud, and in the fall dislocated liis log 
and arm, and lay half dead upon the floor. The owner of 
the mansion, hearing the noise, and well knowing the 
reason, though lie i)rctciidcd ignorance, asked what was 
the matter. “ Oh ! ” groaned the suffering thief, “ the 
words of your tale have deceived mo.” The man captured 
him, and had him BUsiM3ndod on a cross in the morning.* 

Al'PlJCATION. 

My beloved, the thief is the devil ; the house is the 
human heart. The man is a good prelate, and his wife is 
the Church. 


TALE CXXXVII. 

OF Christ's clemency. 

In tlio chronicles of Eusebius wo read of an emperor who 
governed the Roman people with the greatest equity, 
sparing none, whether rich or jKK>r; but measuring the 

S mnishmont according to the extent of the crime. The 
aotiouB senators, however, deposed him, and obliged hitn 
to flee in poverty from the kingdom. Immodiately ho fled 
to Constantine, and, entering into a close compact with 
him, on all occasions conduct^ himself so boldly and pru- 
dently, that ho succeeded him to the sovereignty of the 
empire. Then assembling an army, he besieged the city 

* Sen>6thiQg like this story is in the Diredorium Ilumanm 
i.^i. the Latin version from the Hebrew of Piljuiy, Sec ol»o Le Grand, 
FalA. ill 288. 
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of Boice ; and, when the Homans wore imablo to escape, 
but were always captured by him, tlio people scut out to 
him their senators, and young men and women, with their 
feet bare, who prostrated themselves before him, and 
humbly rocj^uosted the forgiveness which ho refused to 
grant. At length they despatched his parents, who wore 
resident in the city, alone upon this embassy. His mother 
wept and entreated ; conjuring him by the breasts wliich 
ho had sucked, to spare the x»laco of his nativity. ITnablo 
to resist the force of natural affection, ho ])ardoncd on her 
account their offences. Ho then marched into the city, 
and was honourablv entertained.'*' 

APPL1CA.TION. 

My beloved, the emperor is Christ; tlio city is the 
human heart, from which Ho is expelled ; Constantine is 
God ; the senators, etc., arc the prox)hets, and iiatriarchs, 
and apostles. 


TALE CXXXVIll. 

OF SEVERITY, WHICH AVAILS LESS THAN KINDNim 

A CERTAIN king, named Medrus, had an only son, whom ho 
constituted his heir. The son W2uj ungrateful to his father, 
who punished him by immediate disinherison. The son, 
thus dreumstanoed, flc<l to the King of tlio Persians, tho 
rival enemy of his parent. Ho stated that ho was 
reudy tc* servo him to the death ; and declared himself 
imdy to make war upon tho author of his being. War 
was accordingly declared, and they fought together for 
some time with equal fortune. It happened that Medrus 
the king was grievously wounded, and tho blood flowed 
very copiously. No sooner bad his son perceived this, and 
reflected on it, then he straightwOT hurried to his father's 
side, and attacking the troops of the Persian monarcli, 

* Wo lio?e here a new version of the story of Ooriolanns. 
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put thorn to flight. After this, of course, tho compact was 
tnado void ; and the son, returning to liis father, meekly 
sought forgiveness, and obtained it. Thus, peace being 
established, ho was again constituted his father’s heir. 

APrUCATION. 

My beloved, tho two kings are God and the devil. Tho 
son is tho linman soul, wliich Olirist (who is God), by tliu 
effusion of Jlis blood, redeemed. 


TALE CXXXIX. 

OF THE soul's WOUNDS. 

Ar.KXANF>Kii the Groat was lord of the whole world. Ho 
ojico collcnded a largo army, and besieged a certain city, 
around which many knights and others were killed with- 
out any visible wound. Much sur]nised at this, ho called 
together his jdiiloKophers, and said, “ My masters, how is 
this? ^ly soldiers die, and there is no apparent wound ! ” 
** No wonder,” replied tlioy ; “on the walls of a city is a 
basilisk, (IH) whoso look infects your soldiers, and they 
die of the pestilence it creates,” “ And what remedy is 
there for tins ? ” said tho king. 

“ rhu^e a mirror in an elevated situation between tho 
army and tho wall where tho basilisk is ; and no sooner 
shall bo l)obuld it, than his own look, reflected in tho 
mirror, will return upon himself, and kill him,” And so it 
was done,* 

* “ CElinn, in his Varioiu IlUtory^ mentions a Bcrpent, which, 
appearing from tlie mouth of a cavern, stopped tlio march of Alex- 
nrider’s army through a spaoious desert. 1’ho wild l>east8, sorponts, 
ttud birds, which Alexander oncsountored in marcliing through India, 
wore most extravagantly imaginckl by tho oriental fabulists, and form 
the chief wonders of that monarch’s romance.” — Wakton. 

Amongst the fabulous monsters of old romance, the GntppB (dis- 
tinguished from tho Griffin, or Gryphon) seems to be pre-eminent. 
In an old and very rare French romance there is a curious description 
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APPLICATION, 

My beloved, look into the glass of reflection, and, by 
rcuiombranco of human frailty, destroy the vices which 
time elicits. 


TALh: GXL. 

OF KQriTY. 


Thk Ein])cror lloraclins, amongst many otlu'r virtues, was 
remarkal)lo for liis intloxildo justice. It liapponed that a 
certain man accused a knight of tJie mnnler of anotJier 
knight, in this form : — **Tliey two wvnt out, in c<jmpaiiy 
with another, to war ; but no battle was fought, lie, how- 
ever, returned witlumt liis companion ; and, therefore, wo 
Ixdiovo that ho murdered Jiim.** 'i’lio king aj)]K‘ared satis- 
fied witli tlio inference, and commanded the prisoner to l>o 
executed. But us they approaclied tlio place of execution, 
they liehold the lost kuiglit advancing towards thcni,alivo 

of Una creature, wliicli the reader may l )0 pleased to see. “ To give 
you an idea of the nature of tliis kind of raonstrouB scrjwnt, know 
that its body is ns strong as an enraged hull. Ho lias a human face ; 
but instead of a nose he has tliu beak of an eagle. Ho ]Kjbhch 8CS a 
goose’s eyes, an ass’s crars, and the teeth of a dog. His tongue is long 
and venomous; with which, wh(3n he is chafed, lio darts a jirwligions 
number of fire-brands milted with a smoko so fetid, that it is enough 
to infect a whole city. Ho has the legs, fec-t, and claws oi a lion ; a 
dragon’s tail, which is as long as a lance. His back is armed with a 
scale so hard, that no steel, however excellently tempered, is able t(» 
pimotratc. Moreover, the shoulders are Onmmenlod with the strong 
wings of a Grijfin, which enable him to cleave the nir even moic rapidly 
than was iK>Bsible to the cunning Daedalus, or to the horse of Pacolot ” 
(fol, x). The full title of the very curious and entertaining work from 
which the quotation is taken is as follows: — ‘‘liE pjiEMiEn t.imiE de 
l/mSTOtRE KT AKCTENNK OBONIQUE UK GeUAKD I)’ Eu PH KATE, DVC DB 
Boubgoxquk : traUant, pour la plug part, gon origine, ieuncggg, amors H 
eheufdereux faitz tTarmes: auec rencontres, et auantures merueiUeugeg, 
de plusieurg Cheualicrg, et grang geigneurg <h son temps : Mig de nou- 
umu tn noglrc vulgaire Francoys'* Fabis, 1540. I5ut the Colophon 
flp[)eftk8 of twelve b^ks, and wo have here the first only. It is in Bioo 
College library. 
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and well. The judge, enraged at this interruption of the 
Hontenco, said to the accused, “ I order you to bo put to 
death, because you are already condemned.” Then turning 
to the accuser, “ And you also, because you are the cause 
of his death.” “ And you, too,” addressing the restored 
knight — “ because you were sent to kill a knight, and you 
did not.” * 


AITLICATIOX. 

My beloved, the king is Clod : the first two kniglits, 
iKidy and soul. 'I'he third is any prelate. 


TALE CXLL 

OF GOOD ADVICE. 

In the reign of the Emperor Fulgentius, a certain knight, 
ntiiuc^l Zedechias, married a very l)eautiful but imprudeut 
wife. In a certain chamber of their mansion a serjxmt 
dwelt. Now, the knight’s vehement inclination for tourna- 
ments and jousting brought him to extreme poverty : he 
grieved immoilerately, and, like one who was desperate, 
walked backward and forward, ignorant of what he should 
do. Tho serpent, beholding his misery, like the ass of 
Balaam, was on that occasion miraculwisly gifted with 
a voice, and said to tho knight, Why do yoti lament ? 
Take my advice, and you shall not repent it. Supply me 
every day with a certain quantity of sweet milk, and I 
will enrich you.” This promise exhilarated tho knight, 
and he faithfully followed tho instructions of his subtle 
friend* The consequence was that he had a beautiful 
soh, and became exo^ingly wealthy. But it happened 
that his wife one day said to him, **Hy lord, 1 am sure 

* This is justice with a vengeance. 

This story is told by Eoneca of Oneius Piso, 2?j Ira, lib. I. e. S, 
and it is found in Chaucer's 'Sompnour’s Tol^ who mentions the 
some authority. 
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that ser}>cnt has groat riches hidden in the chamber whore 
ho dwells. Let us kill him and got possession of the 
whole.” I’ho advice pleased the knight, and at the request 
of his wife he took a hammer to destroy the serpent, and 
a vessel of milk. Allured by the milk, it put its head 
out of the hole, as it had been aocus turned ; and the knight 
lifted the hammer to strike it. ^ The serpent, observing 
his perfidy, suddenly drew back its head ; and the blow 
fell upon the vessel. No sooner had he done this, than 
his ofispring died, and he lost everything that he formerly 
possessed. The wdfe, taught by their common loss, said 
to him, ** Alas ! I have ill counseUod you ; but go now to 
the hole of the 8crj)ent, and humbly acknowle<lge your 
offence. Porad vent lire you may find grace.” The knight 
complied, and standing before the dwelling-place of the 
serpent, shod many tears, and entreated that ho might 
once more 1 k 3 mode rich. “ I see,’* answered the serpent, 
“ I see now that you are a fool, and will always be a fool. 
For how can I forget that blow of the hammer which you 
designed mo, for which reason I slow your son and took 
away your wealth ? There can bo no real peace between 
us.” The knight, full of sorrow, replied thus : I promise 
the most unshaken fidelity, and will never meditate the 
slightest injury, provided I may this once obtain your 
grace.” “ My friend,” said the soiqient, “ it is the nature 
of my species to Ixi subtle and venomous. Lot what I 
have said suflSoe. The blow offered at my head is fresh 
upon my recollection ; got you gone licforo you receive an 
injury.” The knight departed in great affliction, saying 
to his wife, Fool that I was to take thy counsfel ! ” But 
ever afterwards they lived in tlio greatest indigence. (19) 


Al’PUCATlO.V. 

My beloved, the king is God ; the knight is Adam, who 
by following his wife’s advice lost Paindise. The serpent 
in the chamber signifies Christ retained in the human 
heart, by virtue of baptism. 
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TALE CXLIL 

OF THE SNARES OF THE DEVU.. 

A CERTAIN powerful king planted a forest, and surroundeil 
it with a wall. Ho stocked it with various animals, in 
which ho took infinite pleasure. It happened tliat one 
l)cing discovered meditating traitorous designs, his pro- 
jMU'ty was confiscated, and liimsclf banished the land. 
This person, therefore, provided various kinds of dogs and 
nets, and w^ent privately into the royal forest to take and 
destroy the animals which it contained. Tho names of 
liis dogs wore Itiolier, Emuleyrn, JIanegiff, Baudyn, Cris- 
mel, Egofyn, Bcamis, and Rcnelcn.* By means of these 
dogs and the nets he d(?stroyed every animal in tho forest. 
The king was greatly enraged at this circumstance, and 
said to his son, “ My dear son, arm yourself ; call out tho 
trooi) 8 ,and slay this traitor, or drive him from tho kingdom.*’ 
Tho youth answered, “ I am i-eady to comply with your 
wishes ; but as 1 have hoard that he is a man of exceeding 
prowess, it would bo advisable to conceal myself for a 
certain time, in company w'ith a beautiful girl, whoso 
wisdom 8ur[)as60s that of nil others. I -will converse with 
her, and then prepare myself for battle.” The father 
replied, Go to tho castle Variocli ; | there yon will find 
a girl of inimitable prudence. By her means, you may 
send a defiance to our enemy, and I will then proinoto her 
to many honours.” This heard, tho son enter^ tho castle 
secretly, and was received by tho lady wdth great joy. 
He remained there some time, and then departed, armed 
with tho i)0wcr of his father, against the traitorous de- 
s^K)ilcr of the royal forest. In the end ho overthrew him, 
cut off his head, and rctunicd in triumph to tho king’s 
palace. 

* This talc seems to bo of Saxon origin. Many of the names are 
derivable from that langnagc, as Richer, Hancgifi, Deamis, Renelen 
(perhaps from Sax. Renel, cursor), &c. 

[See Oesterleijy p. 2C4 . — Ed.] 

+ Query if from Sax. V®P» fioptem or bellum, and loc, jugam ? 

[Tho Cologne edition, printed by Ulrio Zell (H90 ?)* omits rads 
ad castniin Varioch.” — En.l 
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APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the emperor is God ; the forest the world, 
whoso >vall is the iliviiio procej)ts. The traitor is any 
evil Cln istiaii ; the dogs and nets nro vices ; the sun 
is Christ ; and the castle, the Virgin ^laiy. 


TALE CXLIII. 

OF TEUllOIl. 

A KING made a law, by which whofif>ever was snddcnly to 
bo put to death in the morning, iKjforo sunrise sliould bo 
saluted wdth songs and trumpets, and, arrayed in black 
garments, should receive judgment. This king made a 
gr(Mit feast, and convoked all the nobles of his kingdom, 
wlio appeared accordingly. The most skilful musicians 
were assembled, and there was much sweet melody.^ Ihit 
the sovereign was discontented and out of humour; his 
countenance expressed intense sorrow, and siglis and 
groans ascended from his heart. The courtiers were all 
amazed, but none had the hardihood to iiKjuiie the cause 
of his sadness. At last they requested the king’s brother 
to ask the cause of his sorrow; ho made known to liim Dm 
surprise of his guests, and entreated that ho might under- 
stand the occasion of his grief. “ Go home now,” answered 

* 

* ** In the days of chivalry, a concert of a variety of iuBtraiiK iitrt of 
nuiHio conhtauily made a part of the eolcionity f)i' a H]>len(Jid feant. 
So in an imprinted metrical romance of Kniare, MSB., Colt. CuVkj. A ‘J, 
fol. 72 a. 

*** Sir Ladorc let malcc a feast, 

That >va8 fair and honoHt, 

With bis lord the king ; 

There was much mimtrehij^ 

Tromp-ci», tabors, and i»8aUery, 

Both harp and fiddl-c-ing : ' 

“ And iu Chaucer’s January and May^ v. 1234 

** * At every course came the loud miustrelsy ’ ” 

Waeton. 
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tho king; to-morrow you ehall know.” This was clono. 
Early in tho morning the king directed tlie trumpets to 
sound before his brother’s house, and the guards to bring 
him to tho court. Tho brother, greatly alarmed at tho 
sounding of tho trumpets, arose, and put on sable vesture, 
WJicn lio camo before tho king, the latter ooinmandod a 
deep pit to bo dug, and a rotten cliair with four decayed 
feet to be slightly suspended over it. In this chair ho 
made his brother sit; above his head ho Ciiusod a sword 
to hang, attached to ii single silk thread ; * and four men, 
each armed with an extremely sharp sword, to stand near 
lum, one before and one behind, a third on tho right hand, 
and tho fourth on tho left. When they w'crc thus placjod, 
tho king said, “Tlio moment I give the word, strike him 
to tho heart.” Trumpets and all otlier kind of musical 
instruments were brought, and a table, covered with 
various dishes, was set before him. “ My dear brother,” 
said tho king, “ what is tho occasion of your sorrow ? 
Hero are the greatest delicacies — the most enrapturing 
harmony ; why do you not rejoice ? ” “ How can I rejoice?” 
answered ho. “ In tho morning tnimpots sounded for my 
death; and I am now placed upon a fragile chair: if I 
niovo over so little it will fall to pieces, and I shall fall 
into tho pit and never come out again. If I raise my 
head, the weapon above will penetrate to my brain, 
llesidos this, tho four torUlrors around stand ready to kill 
mo at your bidding. These things considered, were I 
lord of tho uiiivei'se, I could not rejoice.” “Now, then,” 
answered tho king, “I will reply to your question of 
yesterday. I am on my throne, as you on that frail cliair. 
For my body is its emblem, sup^K^rted by four decayed 
feet, that is, by tho four elements. Tho ])it below me is 
licll ; above my bead is tho sword of divine justice, ready to 
take lifo from my body. Before mo is tho sword of deaths 
which spares none, and comes when it is not expected ; 
Ijohiud, a sword — that is, my sins, ready to accuse me at 
tlie tribunal of God. The weapon on the right band is 

* This ciroumstanco aeoms to appertain to the story of the tyrant 
Dionysius and his flatterers. 

[For the well-known story of the “ Bword of Ikuiiocics,” referred 
to in the above note, pee Horace, Carm. iii. 1, 17 seq. — En,] 
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tho de'vil ; and that on the left is the wornis which after 
death shall gnaw iny body. And, considering all these 
cii’CTimstances, how can I rojoico? If you to-day feared 
me, who am mortal, how much more ought I to dread my 
Creator ? Go, dearest brother, and l>e careful that you do 
not again ask such questions.” Tho brother rose from his 
unpleasant seat, and rendering thanks to tho king for his 
life, firmly resolved to ainoiul himself. All who were 
present commerded the ingenuity of the royal answer. (20) 


TALE CXLIV. 

OF THE ACTUAL STATE OF THE WORLIX 

In the reign of a certain king there ha])})eried a sudden 
and remarkable change, as from good to evil, from truth 
to falsehood, from strength to weakness, from justice to 
injustice. This mutaldenoss excited tho king’s wonder; 
and inquiring the caiise of fonr of tho wisest philosophers, 
they went, after much deliberation, to tho four gates of 
the city, and severally inscril>ed thereon throe causes. 
The first wrote — “ Power is justice ; therefore tlio land is 
without law. Day is night ; therefore there is no pathway 
through tho land. The warrior fiees from tho battle; 
therefore the kingdom has no honour.” The second 
wrote — “One is two; therefore tho kingdom is without 
truth. Tlio friend is nn enemy; therefore tho kingdom 
is without faith. Evil is good ; therefore the kingdom is 
withdut devotion.” Tho third wrote — “ lieason is nnit^Ml 
with licentiousness; therefore tho kingdom is without 
name. A thief is set on high ; therefore the kingdom is 
without wealth. The dove would become an eagle ; there- 
fore there is no prudence in the land.” Tho fourth wrote — 
“The will is a counsellor; therefore tho kingdom is ill 
or^red. Money rives sentence; therefore tho kingdom 
is hsdly governed. God is dead; therefore the whole 
kingdofm is full of sinners.” * 

* The application fs lodg and anintcrestiug, and iooapable of 
abridgment ; 1 have therefore thought it beat to omit it entirely. It 
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TALE CXLV. 

OF SALVATION, 

Albrufus* relates that in the time of Philip there was 
a ])athway lyinjj; between two mountains of Armenia, 
which had long l>ecn nnused. For the air of that country 
w'as HO pestilential, that whoscKwer breathed it died. The 
king, therefore, w'as desirous of ascertaining the cause of 
the evil, but no one could discover it. At length Sexjrates 
was sent for, who roqiiestod him to build a mansion C(iual 
in loftiness with the mountains. This was done ; and the 
}diiloHuj)hcr then constructed a mirror of steel, with a per- 
fectly pure and polished surface, bo that from every part 
the appearance of the mountains w’as reflected in it. 
Kntermg the edifice, Socrates lx;held two dmgons, one 
upon the mountain and the other in the valley, which 
simultaneouHly opened their mouths and drew in the air. As 
ho looked, a youth on liorsehack, ignorant of the danger, 
wished to pass that w'ay : Huddonly lie fell from his hc;rso 
and died incontinently. Socrates went -without delay to 
the king, and declared wliat ho had seen. The dragons 
wore afterwards taken by a cunning trick, and instantly 
slain. Thus the ])aih over theso mountains became safe 
and easy to all who passed by. 

contains, liowcvcr, what may lead ns to suspect that certain of those 
kilos (though very few, I l)eHovo) oro of German derivation. “ Cora<» 
lK)ln,” says tho original, “ vulgaritcr : die ichnoch tr*7 jliegen aUo lioch 
iiU der adler, Idoo non cst discrctio,” Ac. So one edition ; two others 
read, tccul icylt rlvegen also hogc ah der amt aquiUiy ideo, Ac. ; 
and two (one of which belonged to Mr. Tyrwliitt, now in the Briliah 
Mu.stmm') liavo tho Latin irunslation, ** Culex cupit tarn alUt volaro, 
sicitt ipsa aquilla/’ Coraboia above, I apprehend, should be 2*arahola, 
[O^tcrlcy, who has examined an enonnons number of MSS., 
states that the proverb does not appear in one of them, but is an 
addition made by tho editors of the prinie<1 copies : “ this jprichwort 
koinmt in den handschriften gar nicht vor” (OesL p. 262 ).— ICd.] 

AKHrrftft was an abbot of Slade, and anthor of a chronicle from 
Adam to 1256 
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APPLICATIOK, 

My beloved, the mountains are the noble and j>ow©rful 
of tiio world; tlio drap^ons are pride and luxury. Tho 
mirror is our Saviour Christ; and tho edifice, a good life. 
The young man who perished is a man killed by vanity. 
SocTates is a good prolate. 


TALE CXLVL 

OF REBUKES TO PRINCES. 

Aogustink tells iiH in his 1kx>1v, D/? Civitata Dri, I hat 
Diornedes, in a piratical galley, for a long iinio infested tho 
sea, plundering and sinking many ships. Ileiiig captured 
by eominaiid of Alexander, before wliom Ikj was brought, 
tho king inquired how ho dared to nu>U‘st tlie seas. “How 
darest /Anu,’* replied he, “ molest the earth ? lleemiso 1 am 
master only of a single galley, I am termed a uddjor ; but 
you, who oppress tlie world with lingo squadrons, arc called 
a king and a conqueror. Would my fortune change, 1 
might Ixjcomo liettcr ; and were you more unlucky, you trio 
would have so mucli tho worse name.’’ “I will change 
thy fortune,” said Alexander, “ lost Fortune should l^e 
blamed by thy malignity.” Thus ho Ijccamo lich; and 
from a robber w'as made a prince and a dispenser of 
justice.* • 


APPUCATION. 

My Ijelovcd, tho pirate in his galley is a sinner in tho 
world ; Alexander is a prelate. 

* “ St. Austin's City of God is quoted for an answer ef Diojncdei 
the ph^atc to king Alexander Wabto». 
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TALE CXLVIL 

OF THE POISONOUS NATUKE OF SIN. 

The enomios of a certain king wished to slay him, and 
siiiee ho was powerful they resolved to destroy him hy 
]H>iKni. Hrmio of them canio to the city where ho ahcxlo, 
arrayed in humble gannents. Now, there was a fountain 
of water, from which the king fre<picntly drank, and they 
iinjirognatcd ifc with the ])oi8on. The king, ignorant of 
their treason, drank according to custom, and died. 

AlTLlCAnON. 

The king is Adam ; his oncraios aio tlio devils ; and the 
fountain is the liuinan lieart. 


TALE CXLVIIL 

OF THE PUNISHMENT OF SIN. 

Aueos Gellios says of Ainon,* %vho was extremely rich, 
tliat when ho wished to jmiss from oiio kingdom to another, 
he liired a ship. The sailors designed to kill him for his 
wealth ; but he obtained from them, that first ho should 
sing in lionour of the dolphins, which are said to be much 
delighted witli the songs of men. When, tlieroforo, he was 
cast ovorbcMircl, a dolj)liin caught him up, and carried him 
to land ; and while the sailors believed him drowned, ho 
was accusing thorn to the king, by whom they were con- 
domnod to death. t 

* [It is very strange that all the printed editions should road 
Amtm, except one which has Amor, when the story is that of Arion. 
The likeness between the tluee natnes is so close that we are almost 
forced to suppose that some of the early MSB. most have had the 
mirao correctly. None of those examined by Oesterlcy have it. The 
ed. princ, has Amor. — E d.] 

t AuUis Gellius relates this story (Noc#. Attics lib. xvl. cap. xix.) 
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APPLICATION, 

My lelovod, the rich man is any virtuous jHirsoii ; tho 
sailors are devils ; and tho king is God. 


TALE CXLIX, 

OF VAIN GLORY. 

Vai.^iuus records tlmt a certain nohleinaii inquired ef 
a philosopher how ho might jK^rpetuato liis name. Tie 
answered tliat if he shouhl kill an illusirioiis personage, 
his naiuo would he eternally remeinlK'red. Hearing this, 
ho slew Philip, the father of Alexander tho Groat. But 
ho afterwards ciunc to a miBorahlo end.^ ' 


APPLICATION. 

My heloved, tho nohlcnmn is any one who seeks a 
worldly name hy had means. 

from Honwlotus, in wlkoin it is now extant (lib. viii.) This clmructor 
of the clolphin huB l>ccn often alluded to. 

‘LSwoet sir, His nothing ; 

Rtraight cornea a dolphin^ playing nt^ar your all ip, 

Having his crooked back up, and proaciits 
A feather l)ed to waft yo to the shoro 
Aa easily aa if you alept i’ ih’ court.*’ 

Ford, Tfie Lo^ei’^s Mdanclidly^ Act i,’*Sc. ii. 

(Tho referenco to Hcrfxlotus ia erroneously gireii. It should Ijo 
H erod, i. 23, 24, Sij A^yjinri KoplyBm k.t.K — PjI).] 

* Tlua ciiriouH anecdote ia recordod of I'nuaanijis, in tho eighth 
book of Vakrius ^loximua, De CupiditatG Glorisc, cap, xiv. 
Exter. 4. 

** Kam dum Hennoclea peroontalua oaact, ^uofiom rrntdomd^Uo darui 
pOBset emdere, atque is resiX)Qdisset, iUuBtrem vtrum M/uem oecidii* 
gel,f%Uwnim nt gloria ejtu ad ip9um redujularet : continue T’hilippum 
ibteremit. £t quidem qnod petierat, aascentna est. Tam enim eo 
jicMTicidio, qnam Philippua viitute, uotum |»oatcria re<ldidit.*’ 
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TALE CL 

OF CELESTIAL DEW. 

Pr.iNV says tliat thoro is a certain land in which neither 
dew nor rain falls, Consoquontly, there is a goiioral arid- 
ncss ; but in this country thoro is a single fountain, from 
which, when people would draw water, they are acjcus- 
tomod to approach with all kinds of musical instruments, 
and so march around it for a length of tinio. The nudody 
which they tlius produce causes the water to rise to tlio 
inoutJi of tlio spring, and makes it flow forth in great 
abundance, so that all men are able to obtain as much as 
they will.* 


AIM’LICATiON. 

My Indovt'd, the arid land is man; ilie fountain, Goil ; 
the musical instruments, devotional exorcises. 


TALE CLL 

OF A SINFUL AND LKPllOUS SOUL. 

In the kingdom of a certain prince there wore two knights, 
one of wlioiu was avaricioiis, and the other envious. The 
former had a beautiful wife, whom every one admired and 
loved. But the H{)ouse of the latter was ugly and dis- 
agreeable. Now, the envious knight had a piece of land 
adjoining the estate of his covetous neighlKUir, of which 
the last exceedingly desired possession. ITo made him 
many offers, but the envious person invariably i-efused to 
soil his inheritance for silver or gold. At last, in the envy 
of his soul, he meditated how to destroy the l>eauty of the 

• I am tmahle to find thi« accjount in Pliny. In the second book, 
esap. ciii., and in the tbirty-first, ctip. ii., the reader will manv 
wonderful pmpc^rtiea of fountains, but tliat of ^tisbmg forth to musical 
sounds ai>p<*aretb uoi 
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wife of tho covotouB knight, and offered him the land on 
condition of enjoying his wile for one night. The cove- 
tous wretch immediately assented ; and bade his wife 
submit hoi-solf to his wull. This dial>olical contract ad- 
justed, tho envious knight instantly infected himself with 
the leprosy, and communicated tho disease to tho la<ly, for 
which ho assi gned the following reason. lie said that, LKiing 
filled with envy at the boaiity and grace which he observed 
in his neighbour 8 wdfo, wdiilo his own w'as so deformed 
and hateful, ho had resolved to remove tho disparity. Tho 
lady wept exceedingly ; and related to her husband wdiat 
had hapjxjncd. This troubled him, but he bethought him* 
self of a remedy. “ As yet/’ said he, “ no symptoms of the 
disorder arc i>crccptiblc. At a short distance from hence, 
there is a largo city, and in it a university. Go there ; 
stand in tho public way, and entice every passenger to 
you. By this moans, you will free yourself from tho dis- 
toinpcr.’^ * The lady did ur she was directed ; and tlie 
(uiipcror's son, luissing by, fell violently in lovo with her. 
Afraid to infect a jxTson so near the tlirone, she resisted 
his advances, and informed him that she was a leper. This, 
however, altered not the feelings of the young man ; and 
accordingly tJie leprosy of tlio woman adJiercd to Jiini. 
Ashamed of what had Ixjfallcii, and at tho siuno time 
tearful of discovery, he went to his mistress, and abo<lo 
with her. This circumstanco she stated U) her husband, 
and bo, much troubled, set his l»cd-chamV>cr in order, and 
there tho prince dw'olt in tho stricU^st seclusion, attended 
ujxm only by the lady. Hero he contiiiue<l seven years. 

It chanced in the seventh year that there was an in- 
tolerable heat, and tho lepixnis man had a vessel of ivimj 
standing by his side, designed to refresh his exhausted 
spirits. At this moment a servient came out of the 
ganlen, and, after bathing itself in tho vessel, lay dow^ii 
at the lx)ttom. The prince, awraking from sleep, under 
tho influence of an excessive drought, took up the vessel 
and drank ; and, without knowing it, swallowed tho 
serpent. Tl'he creature, finding itself thus unexjiectedly 
imprisoned, Ix^gan to gnaw his bowels so grievously as to 

* For an oceotint of the lefirotfj see Note 13; the atirihitted 

to it are us whinibiral us fabulous. 
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put ilu* loper t<) ineonceivrtblo anguiisli. Tliu larly greatly 
(;oiuj)aHHiouatc<l him ; and, indeed, fcjr three? dayn, he was 
an object of pity. On the fourth, however, an emetic l)t?ing 
(administered, ho vomited, and cast up, togotlier with 
the inward disease, th(? sorj^ent which liad tormented him. 
Immediately tlie pain ceased; and by little and little tho 
leprosy left hiju. In seven days liis flesh was as free 
from the disorder as tlie tlesh of a eliild ; and tlie lady, 
mmdi dt?light<?d, clothed liim in 8inn}>tuoiis apparel, and 
])re8ented him a iH^autiful war-horse, on wliieli ho returned 
1o the einjjerov. Ho was received with all honour, and 
after his latlier’s death ascended tin? throne, and ended 
his days in peu(‘e. 

ArCLICATlOX. 

My beloved, the two knights are the devil and tlie tirst 
juan. Ilie fiisi, (uivions of Iniman lia]»pine.sK, ]K»ss(\sses a 
di'formed wile, tliat is, pride; tiie seeoial ba<l a beautiful 
wife, wliic h is the soul. I'Ik? lej)rosy is inicjuity, whicli 
ilrove ns fioin I’aradise into thi' university of tlio world. 
M’lie s<ui of the emjKuor is (liriht, w lie took ujh>ti Himself 
our nature, hiit hy JTis sufferings freed ns from tin? i*on- 
se(jueneo of bin. As the leper thirsted, so did (Jlirist tliirst 
upon the cross; but not f»)r icine : it was for the salvation 
of our souls. Tlie serpent is ITis <‘rueifixion ; the war- 
horse, the divine and human natui’e, wdih Avliieh IIo 
aHeoiidcd into heaven. 


TALE CLIL 

OF ETERNAL DESTRUCTION. 

A crinct:, named. Cleonitus, wishing to give instructions 
to eerhiin of his subjects who were beleaguered by an 
ciu?my, ordered a soldier to go to tlio place attacked. In 
order to insult the boleaguerors, he dirotited an inscription, 
skilfully fastened uixm some arrows, to ho prepared, and 
shot amongst tho hostile armies. It ran thus : “ Have 
hope in tho Ijord, and Ik; faithful ; Cieonitus couios in 
jx'vson io raise tho siege.” 
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APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the princ^o is Cluiat ; the people besieged 
am sinners ; and the beloiiguorors, the devils. The mes- 
senger is a preacher. 


TALE CLIII. 

OF TEMPOlUL TRIBUfiATlON. 

Antkkjuus, the king of Antioch (from whom the city 
takes its name), had a daughter of sucJi uncommon beauty, 
tliat when she came of marriageable years, she was sought 
afUn* with the greatest eagerness. Jhit on whom to liostow 
Ijcr was a source of much anxiety to tlio king ; and, from 
frocpiently c*oritemplating the exquisib^ loveliness of her 
face, the delicmy of her form, and the excellence of her 
disjKisition. he l>egan to love her with more than a father’s 
love, fie burned with an unhallowed flame, and would 
have excited a simultaneous feeling in his daughter.'* 
8ho, ho’wever, courageously iKTsovered in the path of duly, 
until at length violence tK^coniplished what persuasion 
hoA. in vain struggled to ettcct. Thus situated, she gave 
a loose to lier tears, and wept in an agony of the bitterest 
sorrow. At this moment her nurse entered, and asked, 
the occasion of her uneasiness ; she replied, “ Alas, my 
l^elovod nurse, two noble names have just perished.” “ Dear 
lady,” returned the other, “ why do you say so ? ” She 
told her. “ And what accursed demon has been* busy V” 
liskod the nurse. “ Wlicre,” replied the lady, “ wlionj is 
iny father? I have no father; in me that nacred name 5 
has perished. But death is a remedy for all, and 1 will 
die.” The nurse, alarmed at what she hoard, 80 f>tlied her 
into a less desperate mo<Kl, and engaged her word not to 
seek so fearful a relief. 

♦ “ Thia king unto him took n phoore, 

Who died and left a female heir, 

80 huxom, hlithc, and full of face, 

As Heaven liad lent her all His gmoc.*’ 

^HAKKSPflAUE. /Vm/o. 
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In the mean time the impious parent, assuming the 
specious garb of hypocri83% exhibited to the citizens the 
fair example of an honest life. In secret he exulted at 
the success of his iniquity, and reflected upon the best 
means of freeing his unhappy daughter from the numerous 
suitors who honourably desired her hand. To effect this, 
he devised a new scheme of wickoHness. He proposed 
certain questions, and annexed to them a condition, by 
which whosoever furnished an appropriate answer should 
espouse the lady ; but failing, should be instantly decapi- 
tated. A multitude of crowned heads from every quarter, 
attracted by her nninatchable beauty, proven led them- 
selves ; but they were all put to death. For, if any tm© 
chanced to develop the horrid secret, ho was slain equally 
'with him who failed, in order to prevent its being divulged. 
Then the head of the victim blackened upon the gate. 
The suitors, therefore, natural!}" grew less; for, perceiving 
so many ghastly countenances peering above them, their 
courage quailed, and they returned hastily to their several 
homes. 

Now, all this was done that he who had produced this 
scene of wickedness might continue in uninterrupted pos- 
session. After a short time, the young prince of Tyre, 
named Apollonius, well-lettered and rich, sailing along 
the coast, disembarked and entered Antioch. Approaching 
the royal presence, ho said, “Hail, oh king! 1 seek thy 
daughter in marriage.” The king unwillingly heard him 
communicate his wishes, and fixing an earnest look upon 
the 3"oung man, said, “Dost thou know the conditions?” 
“ I do,” answered he boldl}", “and find ample confirmation 
at your gates.” * Tho king, enraged at his firmness, re- 
tuincd, “Hoar, then, tho question — ‘I am transported 
with wickedness; I live upon my mother’s flesh. I seek 
my brother, and find him not in the offspring of my 

• “ He made a law 
(To keep her still, and men in awe). 

That whoso asked her for his wife. 

His riddle told not, lost his life ; 

So for her many a wiglit did die. 

As yon grim looks do testify.” 

SBAEE8rEAQ£. PmclsS. 
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mother/ ” * The youth received tho question, and went 
from the presence of tho king ; and after duly considenng 
the matter, by the good providence of God, discovered a 
solution. He immediately returned, and addressing tho 
incestuous wretch, said, “ Thou hast proposed a question, 
oh king I attend my answer. Thou hast said, ‘ I am tram- 
Juried with wickedness* and thou hast not lied : look into 
thy heart. live upon my mother's fleshy — look upon thy 
daughter.” The king, hearing this explication of the 
riddle, and fearing the discovery of his enormities, re- 
garded him with a wrathful eye, “ Young man,” said he, 
“ thou art far from tho truth, and deservest death ; but 
I will yet allow thee tho space of thirty days. Recol- 
lect thyself. In the mean while, return to thy own 
counti-y : if thou findest a solution to tho enigma, thou 
shalt many my daughter ; if not, thou shalt die.” t The 
youth, much disturbed, called his company together, and 
hastening on board his own vessel, immediately set sail. 

No sooner had he departed, than the king sent for his 
steward, whoso name was Taliarchus, and spoke to him 
in this manner : ” Taliarchus, you are tho most faithful 
repository of my secrets ; you know, therefore, that the 
Ai)ollonius of Tyre has found out my riddle. Pursue 

* “ [Vcriclee reads the riddle.'] 

I am no viper, yet I feed 
On mother’s flesh whioli did me breed ; 

I Bought a hiisbaud, iu which labour, 

1 found that kindness in a father. 

He’s father, son, and husband mild, 

1 mother, wife, and yet his child. 

How they may be, and yet in two, • 

As you will live, resolve it you.” 

SifARESPBAas, Pericles, 
t “ Ant, Young prince of Tyre, 

Though by the teoour of our strict edict, 

Your exposition misinterpreting, 

We might proceed to cancel of your days; 

Yet liope, Bucceediog from so fair a treo 
As your fair self, doth tune us otherwise: 

Forty days longer we do respite you ; 

If by which time our secret be undone,. 

This mercy shows, we’ll joy iu such ft son ; 

And, until then, your entertain shall be. 

As doth befit our honour and your worth” Ibid* 
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liim instantly to Tyre, and destroy lain either with the 
sword or with poison. When you return, you shall receive 
a liberal recompense.” Taliarchus, arming himself, and 
providing a sum of money, sailed into the country of the 
young man.* 

When Apollonius reached his own homo, he opened his 
coffers, and searched a variety of books upon the subject 
in question, but he still adhered to the same idea. “ Un- 
less I am much deceived,” said ho to himself, “king 
Antiochus entertains an impious love for his daughter.” 
And continuing his reflections, he went on, “ What art 
thou about, Apollonius? thou hast resolved his problem, 
and still he has not given thee his daughter. Therefore, 
God will not have thee die.” Commanding his ships to 
bo got ready, and laden with a hundred thousand measures 
of corn, and a great weight of gold and silver, with many 
changes of garments, he hastily embarked during the night, 
in company with a few faithful followers. They put to 
sea immediately ; and much wonder and regret arose the 
next day among the citiTsens respecting him. For he was 
greatly beloved amongst them ; and such was their sorrow, 
that the barbers, for a length of time, lost all their occu- 
pation ; i)ublic spectacles were forbidden ; the baths were 
closed, and no one entered either the temples or taber 
nacles. 

While these things wore going on, Taliarchus, who had 
been despatched by Antiochus to destroy the prince, ob- 
serving every house shut up, and the signs of mourning 
general, asked a boy the occasion of it. “ Sir,” replied he, 
‘*are you ignorant of this matter, that you ask me? 
Understand, then, that Apollonius, prince of this country, 
having returned from a visit to King Antiochus, is no- 
where to be found.” Much rejoiced at what he hoard, 
Taliarchus returned to his vessel, and sailed back again to 
• Enter Thaliahd. 

Thai. Doth your highness call ? 

Ant. Thaliard, you^re of our chamber, and our mind 
Partakes her private actions to your secresy ; 

And for your faithfulness -we 'will advance you. 

Thaliard, behold, here*8 poison and here’s gold ; 

We hate the prince of Tyre, and thou must kill him.” 

SHAKESI'EABE, PerideM 
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hif5 own country.* Presenting himself to the king, ho 
exclaimed, “ Be happy, my lord ; Apollonius, through 
dread of you, is not to bo found anywhere.'* He has fled," 
retui*ned the king; “but long ho shall not escape me.’* 
And he immediately put forth an edict to this effect: 
“ Whosoever brings before mo the traitor Apollonius 
shall receive fifty talents of gold ; but whosoever presents 
me with his head shall bo rewarded with a hundred." 
Phis tempting proposal stimulated not only his ciicmies, 
but his pretended friends, to follow him, and many dedi- 
cated their time and activity to the pursuit. They 
traversed sea and land, near aiid remote countries, but 
ho fortunately escaped their search. The malicious kinjj 
fitted out a navy for the same purpose, and commanded 
them to proceed with the utmost diligence in their 
employment. 

Apollonius, however, arrived safely at Tharsus, and 
walking along the shore, ho was distinguished by a certain 
slave of his own household, called Elinatus, | who hap- 
[lened that ver^^ hour to have reached it. Approaching, he 
made obeisance to the prince, and Apollonius, recognizing 
liirn, returned his salute as gi’cat men are 'woiit to do ; for 
lie thought him contemptible. The old man, indignant at 
his reception, again saluted him, “ Hail, King Apollonius ! 
Return my salute, and despise not poverty, if it bo orna- 
mented by honest deeds. Hid you know what I know, you 
would be cautious." “May it please you to tell mf3 what 
you know?” answered the prince. “ You are proscribed," 
ndnrnod the other. 

» 

• Well, I perceive 

I ivhall not be hanged now, althongli I would ; 

But since he’s gone, the king it sure must ploafic, 

He ’ticaped the land, to perish on the sens. — 

But I’ll i)res€nt me. — Peace to the lords of Tyre ! 

Jfel, I.rf)rd Thaliard from Antiochus is welcome, 

Thai. From him I come 
With message unto princely Pericles ; 

But since my landing, as 1 have understood 
Your lord has took himself to unknoAvn travels, 

My message must return from whence it came.” 

SHAKEflrKAriR, Pftrtrles. 

t Calle<l Hellanicus in the lyatin copy of 1505 
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“ And who shall dare proscribe a prince in his own 
land?” 

“ Antiochns lias done it,” 

Antiochns ! For what cause ? ” 

“ Because you sought to be what the father of his 
daughter is.” 

“ And what is the price of my proscription ? ” 

“11(5 who shall take you alive is to receive fifty talents 
of gold ; but for your head he will have a hundred. And 
thi^reforo 1 caution you to bo upon your guard.” 

Saying this, Elinatus went his way. Apollonius re- 
called hiin, and proffered the hundred talents of gold 
which had been set upon his head, “ Take,” said he, “ so 
much of my poverty ; thou hast merited it : cut off my 
head, and gratify the malicious king. You jKjssess the 
sum, and still you arc innocent. 1 engage you, therefore, 
of niy own free will, to do so great a pleasure to him who 
seeks my destruction.” “ My lord,” answered the old man, 
“ far bo it from me to take away your life for liire ; the 
friendship of good men is of more value, and cannot be 
bought.” Then, returning thanks to the prince for his 
munifiexnice, he departed. But as Apollonius taiTiod on 
the shore, he perceived a person named Stranguilio ap- 
proaching him wdth a sorrowful aspect, and eveiy now 
and then uttering a deep lament. “Hail, Stranguilio!” 
said the prince. “ Hail, my lord the king I ” was Jus reply. 
“ Y'ou appear concerned ; tell mo what occasions it ? ” 

“ To say tiuith,” returned Apollonius, “it is because 1 
have re(iuired the daughter of a king in marriage. Can 
I conceal myself in your country?” “ My lord,” answered 
Stranguilio, “ our city is extremely poor, and cannot sus- 
tain your attendants, in consequence of a grievous famine 
wln'ch has wasted the land. Our citizens are hopeless and 
helpless ; and death, with all its accoimianying hoiTors, is 
before our eyes.” “ Give thanks to God,” replied Apol- 
lonius, “ who bath driven me a fugitive to your shores. If 
you will conceal my flight, I will present to you a hun- 
dred thousand measures of <x>m.” Full of joy, Stranguilio 
prostrated himself at the feet of the prince, and exclaimed. 
“ My lord, if you will assist our starving city we will not 
only conceal your flight, but, if necessary, unsheaih our 
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Bwordfl in your defence.*’'. ..Apollonius^ therefore, hastened 
into the fotrim, and ascending the tribunal, spoke thus to 
the assembled population : “Men of Tharsus, understand- 
ing that an afflicting dearth of provisions troubles you, I, 
Apollonius, proffer aid. I believe that you will not forget 
the benefit 1 render you, but conceal iny flight from those 
who unjustly X)ur8ue me. Ye know what the malice of 
Antiochus aims at, and by what providence I am brought 
liither to relieve you in this terrible emergency. I present 
to you a hundred thousand measures of com at the price 
I gave for it in my own country — that is, at eight pieces 
for each measure.^* The citizens, delighted at what they 
heard, gave thanks to God, and immediately prepared the 
corn for use. (21) 

But Apollonius, not forgetting the dignity of a king 
in the traffic of a merchant, returned tlic purchase-money 
to tho state ; and the peojde, struck with wonder at this 
unexpected instance of generosity, erected in tho forum 
a chariot drawn by four horses, running side by side. 
In the car was a statue, representing Apollonius with his 
right hand rubbing the corn from the ear. His loft foot 
trampled upon it ; and on the pediment they placed tho 
following inscription: — “A pollonius, I'KINoe of Tykk, by 

A GIFT TO THE CITY OF TllAttSUS, PUESEUVED ITS INHABITANTS 
FUOM A CRUEL DEATH.** * A fow days afterwards, by the 
advice of Stranguilio and his wife ])ionysias,t the prince 
determined to sail for Pentapolis,^ a city of the Tyrrheni, 

* ** And to remember what ho doee, 

Gild hifi statue glorioue.”— Siiakespeabe. 

Gower says, 

“ It was of latten over-gilt.” — Con/, Amdn. • 

+ DloNYZA in Shakespeare. 

i Pentapolis was properly a country of Africa, and bo called fr in 
its five cities, Berenice, Arsinoe, Ptolemai's, Cyrene, and Apollonia it 
was also a country of Palestine, But I suppose a city of Tusoaiy 
is meant here, which was called by the name of Pentapolis. Mr, 
Stevens, however, says that it is an imaginary city, and its name 
probably borrowed from some romance. “ That the reader may know 
through how many redone the scene of this drama is dispersed, it is 
nooessory to observe that Antioch was the metropolis of Byria; Tyre^ 
a city of Phcenicia in Asia ; Tarsus^ the metropolis of Cilicia, a country 
of Asia Minor ; Mitylene^ the capital of L<eslx:s, an island in the ACgean 
Sea ; and Epheauiy the capital of Ionia, a country of licsser Ashu”— 
Stevens. 
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where he might remain in greater tranquillity and 
oj)ulonco.* They brought him, therefore, with much 
(^tjromony to the sea-shore; and then bidding his hosts 
farewell, ho embarked. For three days and nights lie 
sailed with favourable winds ; but after losing sight of 
the Tharsian coast, they veered round, and blew from the 
north with great violence. The rain fell in heavy showers, 
mixed with hail ; and the ship was carried away by the 
fury of the storm. Dark clouds brooded over them ; and 
the blast, still increasing, threatened them with immediate 
death, 'fhe crew, imagining all was lost, caught hold of 
planks, and committed themselves to the mercy of the 
waves. In the extreme darkness that followed, all 
])eri8hed. But Apollonius, riding on a plank, was cast 
upon the Bentapolitan shore ; on which, after quitting the 
water, he stood thouglitfully, and fixing his eyes upon 
the ocean, now in a calm, exclaimed, “ Oh, yo faithless 
waves ! bettor had I fal leu into the hands of that savage 
king ! — to whom shall I now go ? What country shall 
I seek? Who wll afford succour to an unknown and 
helpless stranger?” As ho spoke this, ho beheld a young 
man coming towards him. Ho was a robust, hard- 
favoured fisherman, clad in a coarse frock. Apollonius, 
driven by his distresses, humbly besought this man’s 
assistance, even with tears starting from his eyes. “Pity 


• ** {Dumb $how.) 

Enter at one door Pericles, tnUihig trith Cleon; all the train with 
ihnn. Enter at anoih r door a Gentternany trith a tetter to Peuicles ; 
Pericles nAoics the letter to Cleon ; then gives the Messenger a retnirdf 
and knights him. Exeunt Pericles, Cleon, <<»•.. severally. 

Gate. Good Helicttue hath stay’d iit home. 

Not to oat honey, like a drone. 

From others’ labours ; for tho’ he strive 
’J’o killen bad, keep gotxl alive ; 

And, to fulfil his jirince’ de.sire, 

Sends word of all that haps in Tyre : 

How Tluiliard came full bent with sin. 

And liid intent to murder him ; 

And that in ’I'harsiis was not nest 
Ijou^i^er for him to make his rest : 

He, knowinj; so, put forth to seas, 

WTiore when men heen, there’s seldom oase.” 

SHAKf^irEARK, Pfricles, 
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me,” said he, “whosoever thou art; pity a man 6tnpi>ed 
of all by shipwreck— one to whom better days have De<?ij 
familiar, and who is descended from no ignoble family. 
But that you may know whom you succour, understand 
that I am a prince of Tyre, and that my name is Apollonius. 
Save, then, my life, I entreat you.” The fisherman, com- 
passionating his sufferings, brought him to his own nxif, 
and placed such as ho had before him. And tliat there 
might bo no deficiency in the eharitablo part ho was 
acting, lie divided his cloak, and gave one-half to the 
stranger ; “ Take,” said tho benevolent man, “ take what 
J can give, and go into the city ; there, perhaps, you will 
find ono with more power to servo you than I am. If you 
are unsuccessful in your search, return hither to me. 
What poverty can provide you shall share. Yet, should 
you hereafter bo restored to your throne, do not forget 
or despise tho coarse, threadbare cloak of tho poor fisher- 
man.” * “Fear not,” said Apollonius; “should I prove 
ungrateful may I be shipwrecked again, nor find in my 
extremity a man like yourself.” As ho spoke, tho fisher- 
man pointed out the way to tho city gates, which Apol- 
lonius shortly entered. 

Whilst ho reflected upon tho path he should pursue, ho 
beheld a naked boy running along the street, having his 
head anointed with oil, and bound with a napkin.^ Tho 
youth lustily vociferated, “ Hear, hear, pilgrims or 
slaves ; whosoever would be washed, let him haste to tho 
gymnasium.” Apollonius, according to the proclamation, 
entered the bath, and pulling off his cloak, made use of 
tho water. Whilst he was doing this, ho cast his eyes 
around to discover some ono of an equality with himself 
and at last AltistrateSjf king of all that country, entered 
with a troop of his attendants. The king played with 

• “ 2 Finh. Ay, but hark you, my friend ; Hwas wo that made up 
this) garmeut through the rough seams of the waters : tiiero are oertaiu 
ooudolements, certain vails. I hop<j, sir, if you thrive, you’ll remem- 
ber from whence you had it.” — Shakespeare, Ferid&s. 

t The custom of anointing the body after bathing is a well-known 
Eastern practice; but the nudity of the boy running through the 
streets with a proclamation, I do not exactly understand. 

t Called by Shakespeare Ntfuonfdes ; but the incident following is 
omitted, and another used instead. 
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them at tennis ; * and Apollonius running forward, flight 
up the ball, and striking it with inconceivable skill and 
rapidity, returned it to the royal player. The king, 
motioning to his Boiwants, said, “Give up your sport, 
give up your sport ; for I suspect this youth is as good 
a player as I am.” I Apollonius, flatter^ by this praise, 
approached the king, and catching up an unguent,! with 
a dexterous hand anointed the king's body. Then, having 
gratefully administered a bath, ho de^wrted. After ho 
was gone, “I swear to you,” said his majesty to his 
surrounding friends, “ that I have never bathed so agree- 
ably as I have done to-day by the kindness of a youth 
whom I do not know. “Go,” added he, to one of the 


• “ Lijujum Spherx." 

t An extract liom Gowor hero, may tlirow some light upon ibe 
game alluded to : — 

“ And as it should then befall 
That day was set of such assise, 

Tliat they should in the land-c« guise, 

(As was heard of the people say) 

Thoir common game then play. 

And cried was, that tiiey snould come 
Unto tho gam-e all and some; 

Of them that bon deliver and wito, 

To do such mastery as they might. 

They made them nalced (as they should) 

For so that ilko gam-s would ; 

And it was the custom-e and use, 

Among-€« thorn was no refuse. 

The flower of all the town was there, 

And of the court also there were ; 

And that was in a larg-s place. 

Right even before the king-es faoe, 

'Whicli Arthescates then bight. 

The play was played right in his sight, 

And who most worthy was of deed, 

Receive he should a certain meed. 

And in the city bear a price. 

Apollonius, which was ware and wise, 

Of every game could an end 
He thought assay, how so it went** 

Confessio Amantisy lib. viil fob 178. 

t “ Cpramaco aecepto,** in tho text pf the Oe^tia Homtuiorum; bus 
in the ** Narralio,** &c., ** accepio ceromaia^” a compound of oil and 
wax. 
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attendants, “ go, and inq^uiro who he is.” Ho followed 
accordingly, and beheld nim equipped in the mean cloak 
received from the fisherman. Returning to the king, he 
said, ‘^Tho youth is one who has suffered shipwreck.” 
“ How do you know I ” replied he. “ The man said 
nothing,” answered the servant, “but his dress pointed 
out Iiis circumstances.” “Go quickly,” returned the 
king, “and say that I entreat him to sup with me.” 
Apollonius was content, and accompanied the servant 
back. The latter, approaching the sovereign, stated the 
return of the shipwrecked person, but that, ashamed (^>f 
his mean habit, he was unwilling to enter. The king 
instantly gave command that he should be clothed in 
honourable apparel, and introduced to the supper-room. 

Apollonius therefore entered the royal drawing-room, 
and was placed opposite to the king. iJinncr w'^as brought, 
and then Hupi>cr. lie feasted not, however, with the 
feasters, but continually cost his eye upon the gold and 
silver ornaments of tlie table, and wept. One of the 
guests observing this, said to the kiiig, “ Ho envies your 
regal magnificence, unless I am much deceived.” “ You 
suspect unhappily,” answered ho ; “ he does not envy me, 
but laments somewhat that he lias lost.” * Then, turning 
to Apollonius, with a smiling countenance ho said, “Young 
man, feast with us to-day, aud hope that God has better 
things in store for you.” As he thus endeavoured to raise 
the drooping spirits of the youth, his daughter, a beautiful 
girl, entered, and first kissed her father, and then those 
who were his guests.f When she had gone through this 
ceremony, she returned to the king, and said, “ My dear 
father, who is that young man reclining opposite to you 
in the place of honour, and wdiose grief apj)ears so ex- 

• “ Sim. Yet pauflc a while ; 

Yon knight, methinks, doth sit too melancholy, 

As if the entertainment in oiir court 

Had not a show might countervail his worth/’ 

BHAXESt’KAnK, Fericleiit. 

t This presents us a family picture, rather than the delineation of 
a court : but they wore primitive time^, and, more forcibly iluitt any 
other circumstance, these touches denote the high antiquity of the 
•toriesL 
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ceHBivo?” “Sweet daughter,” answered he, “that ia a 
shipwrecked youth, who pleased ino to-day in the 
gymuasium ; therefore I invited him to supper ; but who 
ho is I know not. If you wish to ascertain this, ask him 
— it becomes you to know all things ; and perhaps, when 
you are made acquainted with his sorrows, you may coin- 
passionate and relievo them ” The girl, happy in the 
])ormi8sion, apiiroachcd the young man, and said, “ Good 
friend, kindness proves nobility : if it bo not troublesome, 
tell mo your name and fortunes.” “ Would you inquire 
my name?” replied ho: “I lost it in the sea; or my 
nobility? I left it in Tyre.” “Speak intelligibly,” said 
the girl ; and Apollonius then related his uamo and 
a<lventurcs.* When he had made an end he wojit, and 
the king, perceiving his tears, said to his daughter, “ My 
dear child, you did ill to inquire the name and occurrences 
of the young man’s life. You have renewed his past 
griefs, t But since ho has revealed the truth, it is right 
tluit you should show the liberty you enjoy as queen.” 
’riie lady complied with the wishes of her fatluu*, sud 
looking u})on the youth, exclaimed, “You arc our knight, 

* Sim. Toll him, wc deeiro to know, 
or whcnco ho is, his name and parentage. 

Thai. Tho king my father, sir, has dnmk to 

iVr. I thank him. 

Thai. Wishing it so much blood unto your life. 

iVr. I tlmnk both him aud you, and pletlgo him froely. 

Thai. And further ho desires to know of you, 

Of whence you arc, your name and parentage. 

Per. A gentleman of Tyro — (my name, Pericles ; 

ISIy education being in arts and anus ;) 

Who, looking for adventures in tho world, 

Was by tlie rough sea reft of ships and men, 

And, after shipwreck, driven upon this shore. 

Thai. Ho thanks your grace; names himself Pericles, 

A gentleman of Tyre, who only by 
Misfortune of the sea has been bereft 
Of ships and men, and cast upon this shore. 

Sim. Now, by tho gods, I pity his misfortune. 

And will awake him from his melancholy.^* 

Shakesclare, Perichfi . 

t “ Veteres ejus dolores renovosti,’* — One does not expect to meet 
Virgil's ‘‘Regina jubes renovare dolorem,** in a writer of monastic 
romances, who certainly never went to the foimtain-hcad. 
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A]>ollouiu8 ! * Put away your afflictions, and my father 
will make you rich.” Apollonius thanked her with 
modesty and lamentation. Then said the king, “Bring 
hither your lyre, and add song to the banquet.” She 
commanded the instrument to be brought, and began to 
touch it with infinite sweetness. Applause followed the 
ixjiiormance. “ There never was,” said the courtiers, “ a 
better or a sweeter song.” A]K)lloniu8 alone was silent, 
and liis want of politeness drew from the king a remark, 
“ You do an unhandsome thing. Everylx)dy else extols 
my daughter’s musical skill ; why then do you only dis- 
eommond it ? ” “ Most gracious king,” replied he, “ permit 

mo to say what I think. Your daughter comes near to 
musical pre-ominonco, but has not yet atbiined it. (Jom- 
inand, therefore, a lyre to 1)0 given mo, and you sliall then 
know w'hat you arc now ignorant of.” “I j)crcciv(i,” 
observed the king, “that you are universally le/arno<l,” 
and directed a lyre to ho presented to liim. Apollonius 
i(‘tired for a few moments, and decorated his head ; then, 
re-entering the dining-room, ho took the iustrurnent, and 
struck it so gracefully and delightfully that tlioy unani- 
mously agreed that it was the harmony not of Ai’OLLOnius, 
but of AroLLO.f 

The guests positively assorted that they never heiArd 
or saw anything bettor ; and the daughter, regarding the 
youth with fixed attention, grow suddenly and violently 
enamoured. “ Oh, my father,” cried she, “ let me reward 
him as I think fit.” The king assented ; and slic, looking 

* “ Thai. But you, iny knight and guest ; 

To whom this wreath of victory I give, 

And crown you king of this day’s Inippiness. 

Ver. *TiB more by fortune, lady, than my merit.” 

Hhakespkahk, 

t “ Euler Pkbiclks. 

Ter. All fortune to tho good Simonides ! 

Nim. To you as much! Sir, I am beholden to you 
For your sweet music this last niglit : my ears, 

I do protest, were never better fed 
With such delightful pleasing harmony. 

Per. It is your grace’s pleasure to commend ; 

Not ray desert. 

Him. Sir, you are i^iisic's master. 

Per. Tho worst of all her scholars, my gcx)d lord.” Ibid. 
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tenderly upon the youth, said, “Sir Apollonius, receive 
out of my royal father’s munificence two hundred talenfs 
of gold and four hundred pounds of silver, a rich garment, 
twenty men-servants, and ten handmaids ; ** then, turning 
to the attendants present, she continued, “ Bring what I 
have promised.” Her commands were obeyed; and the 
guests then rising, received permission to depart. 

When they wore gone, Apollonius also arose, and said, 
“Excellent king, pitier of the distressed! and you, 0 
(pieen, lover of study and friend of philosophy, faro ye 
well.” Then addressing the servants bestowed uix)n him, 
ho commanded them to bear away the presents ho had 
re<ieivcd to an hostelry ; but the girl, who became appro • 
hcnKivf3 of losing her lover, looked sorrowfully at her 
j)arcn<, and said, “Best king and father, does it please 
you that Apollonius, whom wo have so lately eimehed, 
should leave us? 1’he goods wo have given him will be 
purloined by wicked men.” The king admitted this, and 
assigned him apartments in the palace, where he lived in 
great honour. 

But the lady’s aftcctioii so much increased, that it 
deprived her of all rest ; and in the morning she hastened 
to the bedside of her father. Surprised at the early visit, 
he inquired what had rousdd her at so unusual an hour. 
“ I have been unable to sleep,” answered the lady ; “ and I 
wish you to permit mo to receive instructions in music 
from the young stranger.” The king, pleased with his 
daughter’s zeal for improvement, cheerfully assented, and 
commanded the youth to be -brought into his presence. 
“ Apollonius,” said he, “ my daughter is extremely desirous 
td learning your science ; if you will instruct her, I will 
reward you abundantly.” * “ My lord,” he answered, “ I 

am ready to comply with your wdshes ; ” and, accordingly, 
the girl was placed under Ins tuition. But her love preyed 
iqx)n her health, and she visibly declined. Physicians 
were called in, and* they had recourse to the usual ox- 

* **Si7n, My tiaughter, sir, thinks very well of you; 

Ay, so well, sir, that you must be her master, 

And she^ll your scholar bo ; therefore look to it. 

Psr. Unworthy I to be her schoolmaster. 

She thinks not so ’* 

SiUEXSPEABE, Veridet. 
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l)edieut^ ; ♦ but tho diagnostics led them to no certain 
conclusion. 

In a few days three young noblemen, who had long 
desired to espouse tho lady, presented themselves l>eforo 
the king, and besought his favour. “ You have often 
promised us,” said they, “ that one or tho other should 
maiTy your daughter. We are rich, and of noble lineage : 
chooBO, then, which of us shall lx; your son-in-law.” “ You 
come,” replied tho king, “at an unsoasonablo time. My 
daughter is unable to follow her usual pursuits, and for 
thi.s reason languishes on her bod. But that I may not 
appear to you unnecessarily to protract your uncertainty, 
write each of you your names, and the settlement you will 
make her. She shall examine them, and ehupo between ye.” 
Tho suitors complied, and gave the wu*i tings to the king, 
who read, and scaled, and then despatched Apollonius with 
thorn to tlio lady. As soon as she beheld him whom she 
loved, she exclaimed, “ 8ir, how is it that you enter my 
chamber alone?” Ho presented tho writings which her 
father had sent, and, having opened them, she read the names 
and proposals of the three suitors, (.^asting them aside, 
she said to Apollonius, “ Sir, are yon not sorry that I must 
be maiTied? ” “ No,” returned he; “ whatever is for your 

honour is pleasant to me.” “ Ah ! master, master,” con- 
tinued tho girl ; “ but if you loved me, you would grieve.” 
She wrote l3ack her answer, scaled, and delivered it to 
Ajwllonius to carry to tho king. It ran in these words : 
“Eoyal sir and father, since you have jxjrmittod me to 
write my wishes, I do write them. I will espouse liim 
who was shipwrecked.” The king read, but not knowing 
w hich of them had been in this predicainont, he said to the 
contending parties, “ Which of you has been shipwri oeked ?” 
One, whose name was Ardonius, replied, “I have, my lord.” 
“ What ! ” cried another, “ diseases confound thee ; mayst 
thou be neither safe nor sound. I know perfectly w'ell 
that thou hast never been beyond tho gates of the city; 
where, then, wert thou shipwrecked?” When the king 
could not discover the shipwrecked suitor, he tunied 

* ** Venas ct singulas partes corjwis tangebant.” W'e may gather 
from notices like these some idea of the state of physic at the [x^riod 

in which these tales were fabricated. 


T 
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ApoUouiuK, and said, Take thou the tablets and read ; 
perhai)B they will be more intelligible to you than Aey 
are to me.” He took them, and running his eye over the 
fM>ntent8, perceived that he was the person designed, and 
that the lady loved him. Ho blushed. “ Dost thou dis- 
cover this i^ipwrecked person, Apollonius ? ” asked , the 
king. He blushed still deeper, and made a brief reply. 
Now, in this the wisdom of Apollonius may be perceived, 
since, as it is in Ecclea.^ “ There is no wisdom in many 
words.” And in 1 Peter ii. : “ Christ hath left you an 
example to bo diligently followed, who never sinned, 
neither was deceit found in His mouth.” The same, also, 
the Psalmist declares : ** As He said, so it was done ; ” 
w'herefore He was to be called a true Israelite, in whom 
there was no guile. And John i. : “ Therefore let us 
imitate Him in not cursing, nor rendering malediction for 
malediction, but reserve the tongue for blessing.” Thus 
sliall it become the pen of a ready writer — that is, of the 
Holy Spirit, suddenly t)ouring forth its gifts ; according 
as it is said, “Suddenly a noise was heard in heaven.” 
So 1 Peter iii. “ He who would see happy days, let him re- 
frain liis tongue from evil, and his lij^s that they speak no 
guile : ” that is, man ought not to murmur within himself, 
nor .act outward evil ; so shall he enjoy quietness in this 
life, and in the future, eternal rest. For the first prevents 
the outbreaking of reproachful words to the injury of his 
neighbours ; and it is the beginning of eternal peace. So 
the Psalmist ; “I will sleep and repose in peace.” For as 
the tongue of a good and quiet man is directed by the 
power of Cod ; so the tongue of a malicious person is 
ministered unto hy evil spirits. As it is written, “ In our 
garden grows a whitethorn, upon which the birds rest.” 
By this garden wo should understand the mouth, sur- 
rounded by a double hedge — ^to wit, the teeth and the lips 
-—for no other cause tlian that we may place a guard iipon 
the mouth, and speak nothing but what is in praise of 
God, The thorn in the garden is the tongue itself, so 
called from its likeness; because, as the material thorn 
pricks (St. Matt, xxviii, : “ Twining a crown of thorns, 
they placed it upon His head, and the blood flowed down 
His blessed body in consequence of the puncture of the 
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thoms ’*), the thorn, that is the tongue, pierces a man 
-—one while w taking away his gc^ sense ; at another, by 
falsehood; and then, again, by discovering the evil that 
there is in any ^rson: all which ought carefully to be 
shunned. But the birds resting upon the thorn are the 
devils, who incline man to vice, so that ho becomes their 
servant. Therefore they will exclaim, in the last day, 
“ Cast this man to us, O righteous judge ! for since he 
would not be thine in all virtue, he is ours in all malice.” 
Let every one of us keep in his tongue, which Cato declares 
to be the first virtue. 

But to return to our story. When the king became 
aware of his daughter's inclination, he said to the three 
lovers, “In due time I will communicate with you.” 
They bade him farewell and departed. But the king has- 
tened to his daughter. “ Whom,” said he, “ wouldst 
thou chuse for thy husband?” She prostrated herself 
before him with tears, and answered, “Dear father, I 
desire to marry the shipwrecked Apollonius.” His child’s 
tears softened the parent’s heart ; he raised her up, and 
said, “ My sweet child, think only of thy happiness ; since 
lie is thy choice, he shall be mine. I wifi appoint the 
day of your nuptials immediately.” The following moni- 
ing, he sent messengers to the neighbouring cities to 
invite the nobles. When they arrived, ho said, “My 
lords, my daughter would marry her master. I desire 
you, therefore, to be merry, for my child will be united to 
a wise man.” Saying this, he fixed the period of their 
spousals. 

Now, it happened, after she became pregnant, that she 
walked with her husband, prince Apollonius, by the sea- 
shore, and a fine ship riding at anchor in tho distance, the 
latter perceived that it was of his own country. Turning 
to the master of the vessel, ho said, “ Whence are you ? ” 
“ From Tyre,” replied the man. 

“ You speak of ray own land, my Mend.” 

“ Indeed ! and are you a Tyrian ? ” 

“ As you have said.” 

“Do you know,” continued the master, “a prince of 
that country, called Apollonius? I seek him ; and when- 
ever you happen to see him, bid him exult. Ring Antio- 
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chus and his daughter, at the very same instant, wore 
blasted with lightning.* The kingdom has fallen to 
Apollonius.’* Full of pleasure at the unexpected intelli- 
gence he had received, the prince said to his wife, Will 
you ocquioboo in iny setting out to oblain the throne?” 
The lady instantly burst into tears. “ Oh, my lord,” said 
she, “ the jouniey is long, and yet yon would leave me ! 
If, however, it is necessary that you should go, wo will 
go together.” f Instantly hastening to her father, she 
wmiuunicated the happy news which had just been heard, 
that Antiochus and his daughter, by the just judgment of 


* “ JIclinniiuH. No, no, my Esoanes ; Icnow this of mo, — 
Antiochna from inceat lived not free ; 

For whicli the most high gods not minding lr)ngor 
'I'n withhold tho vcugoanco that they had in store, 
l^uo to this heinous capital offence ; 

Even in tho liciglit and pride of all his glory, 

Wlion Im was seated, and his datighter with him, 

In a chariot of inestimable value, 

A lire from heaven came and sbrivclPd up 
Their bodies, oven to loathing; for they so stunk, 

That all those eyes adored them, ere their full, 

Scorn now their hand should give their burial.’’ 

Shakespeare, Peridet 

t “ Goiv. At last from Tyre 
(Fame answering tho most strong inquire) 

To the court of king Simonides 
Arc letters brought, the tonour these ; 

Antiochus and his daughter’s dead ; 

Tho men of Tynis on the head 

Of lleli«anus would set on 

Tho crown of Tyre, but he will none : 

Tho mutiny there ho hastes t’ appease; 

Says to them, if king Pericles 
Come not, in twice six moons, home. 

He, obedient to their doom, 

Will take the Crown. The sum of this, 

Brought hither to Pentapolis, 

Y-ravished the regions round, 

And every one with claps ’gan sound, 

Our luir apparmi is a Mug : 

Wiu) drmnvd, teJw tfiought of such a things 
Brief, he must benoo depart to Tyre ; 

His qiieeu with child makes her desire 
(Which who shall cross ?) along to go ; 

(Omit we all their dole and woo),” Ibid 
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an offended God, had been struck with lightning, ai^d his 
wealth and diadem reserved for her husband. And lastlv, 
she entreated his penuission to accompany him. The old 
king, much exhilarated with the intelligeiico, was easily 
prevailed upon to assent; and ships wore accordingly 
pr®j>ared for their conveyance. They were laden witli 
everything necessary for the voyage ; and a nurse, called 
Ligoridis,'*' was embarked, and a midwife, in anticipation 
of the young queen’s parturition. Her father accompanied 
them to the shore, and with an affectionate kiss of each, 
took his leave. 

AVhen they had been at sea some days, there arose a 
fearful tempest; and the lady, brought by tliis circum- 
stance into premature labour, to all appearance perished. 
'Vha moaning and tears of her family almost equalled tlie 
storm ; and Apollonius, alarmed at the outcry, ran into 
the apartment, and beheld his lovely wife like an 
inhabitant of the grave. Ho tore his garments from his 
breast, and cast himself with tears and groans upon her 
inanimate body. “ Dear wife ! ” ho exclaimed, “ daughter 
of the groat Altistrates, how shall I console thy unhappy 
parent?”! Hero the pilot, interrupting him, observed, 
“ Sir, it will prejudice the sliip to retain the dead body 
on board; command that it l>o cast into the sea.” 
“ Wretch that you are,” returned Apollonius, “ would you 
wish me to hurl this form into the waves, that succoured 
me shipwrecked and in poverty ? ” Then calling his at- 
tendants, he directed them to prepare a coffin, and smear 
the lid with bitumen. He also commanded that a leaden 
scroll should be placed in it, and the body, arrayed in regal 
habiliments, and crowned, was then deposited in the coffin. 
He kissed her cold lips, and wept, bitterly. After>vards 
giving strict charge respecting the new-born infant, ho 
committed all that remained of his wife to the sea. (22) 

On the third day the chest was driven by the waves 
to the shores of Ephesus, not far from the residence of a 
physician, called Corinion, who happened at that hour to 

♦ Id Shokspoare, Luohorida. 
t Lych. Patience, sir ; ao not the storm. 

Hcre’fi all that is left living of yonr queen,— 

A little daughter.’' SnAKESPEABE, Pericles, 
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be walking with certain of his {^npils timn the eanda. 
Observing the chest deserted by the waters, he eottimanded 
his servants to secure it with all speed, and convey it to 
his house: this done, he opened it, and discovered a 
beautiful girl, attired in royal apparel. (23) Her iin- 
coramon loveliness struck all the spectators with astonish- 
ment; for she was as a sunbeam of beauty, in which 
nature had created everjrthing pure and perfect, and 
failed in nothing but in denying her the attribute of im- 
mortality.* Her hair glittered like the snow, beneath 
which a brow of milky whiteness, smooth and unwrinkled 
as a plain, peacefully rested. Her eyes resembled the 
changeableness, not the prodigality, f of two luminous 
orbs ; for their gaze was directed by an unshaken modesty, 
which indicated a constant and enduring mind. Her eye- 
brows were naturally and excellently placed; and her 
shapely nose, describing a straight line, rose centrically 
upon the face. It possessed neither too much length nor 
too little. Her Pock was whiter than the solar rays, and 
ornamented with precious stones ; while her countenance, 
full of unspeakable joy, communicated happiness to all 
who looked on her. She was exquisitely formed ; and the 
most critical investigation could not discover more or less 
than there ought to be. Her beautiful arms, like the 
branches of some fair tree, descended from her well-turned 
breast; to which, delicately chiselled fingers, not out- 
shone by the lightning, were attached. In short, she was 
outwardly a perfect model, — flashing through which, the 
divine spark of soul her Creator had implanted might be 
gloriously distinguished. (24) Works of power ought to 

** Quoaiam veius erat palohritudinis radios : io quo natora nihil 
vicioBum const! tuit; nisi qo6d earn immortalem nun fonnaverat.** 
This is far beyond the cooimon strain of a monkiBh in^ination ; and, 
in troth, tbe whole passage forms a brilliant description of fomalo 
beauty. Seo Note 24. 

t Prodigality (in the ori^al, prodigwi) seems to imply an im* 
pudeni stare ; an eye prodigsd of its favours, as may be said of a star. 
The ohangeableness of the eye is a great beauty. Pope says of his 
Belinda— 

** Her lovely looks a sprightly mind disoloae. 

Quick as her eyes, and as ur^ized as tboee.^* 

ifcqM of Me Lock, 
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accord with each other: and hence all cwporal beauty 
originates in the sonl’s loveliness. It lias even been said, 
that mental exoellenco, however various, adapts the mass 
of matter to itself.* 

Be this as it may, the most perfect adaptation of soul 
and body existed in this lady, now discovered by Cerimon. 

“ Fair girl,” said he, “ how earnest thou so utterly for- 
saken ? ” The money, which had been placed beneath her 
head, now attracted his attention, and then the scroll of 
lead presented itself. 

“ Let us examine what it contains.” 

Ho opened it accordingly, and road as follows : — 

“ Whomsoever thou art that findest this chest, I entreat 
thy acceptance of ton pieces of gold ; the other ten expend, 
I pray thee, on a funeral. For the corse it slirouds hath 
left tears and sorrows enougli to the authors of her being. 
If thou dost neglect my request, I imprecate upon thco 
curses against the day of judgment, and devote thy body 
to deatli, unhonoured and uninhumed.” 

When the physician had read, he directed his servants 
to comply with the mourner’s injunction. “ And I solemnly 
vow,” ^ded he, “to expend more than his sonow requires.” 
Immediately he bade them prepare a funeral pile. When 
this was done, and everything laid in order, a pupil of thci 
physician, a young man, but possessing the wisdom of old 
age, came to look upon the lady. As lie considered her 
fair foiTU attentively, already laid upon the pile, his 
precept(»r said to him, “ You come opportunely ; I have 
expected you this hour. Get a vial of precious ointment, 
and, in honour of this bright creature, pour it mpon the 
funeral pile.” The youth obeyed, approached the body, 
and drawing the garments from her breast, poured out the 
uin tment. But accidentally passing his hand over her heart, 

* These are Platonic fancies. 

+ “ Here I give to understand, 

(If e’er this coffin drive a-land,) 

I, king Pericles, have lost 

This queen, worth all our mundane cost 

AVho finds her, give her burying, 

8be was the daughter of a king : 

Besides tills treasure fer a fee, 

Tim gods require his ehariiy I ” Suakespeaius, PericUt . 
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he Tanoied fcliat i t beat. The youth was electrified. He 
touched the veins, and searched if any breath issued from 
tlie nostrils, lie pressed his lii>s to hers ; and he thought 
lie felt life struggling with death. Calling hastily to the 
servants, ho bade them place torches at each corner of the 
bier. When they had done this, the blood, which had been 
(mgnlated, presently liquefied; and the young man, at- 
tentive to the change, exclaimed to his master, “ She lives ! 
she lives I You scarcely credit mo; come and sec.” As 
he spoke, ho bore the lady to his own chamber, 'I'hen 
Imating oil npoii his breast, lie Bteej)6d in it a piece of 
wool, and laid it upon her bcnly. By these means, the 
congealed blood being dissolved, the spirit again penetrated 
to the maiTows.* Thus, the veins being cleared, her eyes 
opened, and respiration returned.*!* “ What are you ? ” said 
she. “ Touch mo not otherwise than I ought to be touched ; 
for I am the daughter and the wife of a king.” Full of 
rai)turo at the sound of her voice, the young man hunied 
into his master’s room, and related what had occurred. 
“ I approve your skill,” returned ho, “ I magnify your art, 
and wonder at your prudence. Mark the results of learn- 
ing, and be not ungrateful to science. Beceivo now thy 
reward ; for the lady brought much wealth with her.” 
Cerimon tlion directed food and clothes to be conveyed to 
her, and admiiiistorcd the best restoratives. A few days 
after her recoveiy, she declared her birth and misfortunes ; 
and tlio good physician, comm istu-a ting her situation, 
adopted her as his daughter. With teare she solicittHl 

* The modt'rn disciple of Galen may Icam someiUiQ^, peradvtn* 
lure, from this eaine wise youth, but 1 qiiostion much if his gratitude 
bo commensiirute. 

t “ Enter a Servant^ iHQi 6oa:ea, naphinSj and fire. 

Cer. Well said, well said; the firo and the cloths. — 

Tlie rough and woeful music that we have, 

Cause it to sound, 'beseech you. 

The viol once more ; — How thou stirr'st, Uiou block ! — 

The music there. — I pray you, give her air 
Gentlemen, 

This queen will live : nature awakes ; a wamilh 
Breatlies out of her : she hath not been entranced 
Above firo hours. See, how she *gins to blow 
Into life's fiower again I ^ Shakestkare, Perides , 
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pel-mission to reside among the vestals of jDiana; aiiu 
he placed hei* with certain female attendants in the mag- 
nificent temple of the goddess. 

In the mean while Apollonius, g\iided hy the good 
providence of God, arrived at Tharsus, and disembarking, 
sought the mansion of Strangiiilio and Dionysias. After 
mutual greetings, he nanated his adventures. “ Wretched 
as I am in the death of a beloved wife, I have yet cause 
for joy in the existence of this infant. To you I will 
intrust lier; for never, since his offspring has perished, 
will I again revisit the old Altistrates. But educate my 
girl with your own daughter Philoniatia ; * and call her 
after your city, by the name of Tharsia.t I would, mort‘- 
over, pray j^ou to take charge of her nurse, Ligoridis.” 
With such words, ho gave the diild up to them, acconi- 
j)anied by large presents of gold and silver, and valuable 
raiment. He then took an oath that he would neither cut 
liis beard, or hair, or nails, until his daughter were be- 
stowed in maiTiage.^ Grieving at the rashness of the vow, 
Stranguilio took the infant, and promised to educate it 
with the utmost care ; and Apollonius, satisfied with the 
assurance, went on board his vessel, and sailed to other 
countries. 

While theso things were transacting, Tharsia attained 
her fifth year, and commenced a course of liberal studies 
with the young Philomatia, her companion. When she 
was fourteen, returning Lom schoed, she found her iiuise, 
Ligoridis, taken with a sudden indisposition, and seating 
herself near the old woman, kindly inquired the cause. 
“ My dear daughter,” replied she, “ hear my w-ords, and 
ti-easuro them in your heart. Wliom do you Ixilievo to 
be your father and mother; and which is your native 
country ? ” “ Tharsus,” returned she, “ is the place of 

my nativity ; my father, Stranguilio, and my mother, 

* In Shokegpeare, Thihten. 
t Called Marina iu Shakespeare. 

X ** Per. Till she be married, inadani, 

By bright Diana, whom wo honotir all, 

Unsouusored shall this hair of mine remain, 

Tho’ I show will * in’i.** Bhakksj^eaiik, Vetkle$, 
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Dionysios/* The nurse groaned, and said, “My daughter, 
listen to me ; I will tell you to whom you owe your birth, 
in order that, when I am dead, you may have some guide 
for your future actions. Your father is called Ai>olloniuB ; 
and your mother’s name is Lucina, the daughter of King 
Altistrates. She died the moment you were bom ; and 
Apollonius, adorning her with regal vestuie, cast the chest 
which contained her into the sea. Twenty sestertia of gold 
were placed beneath her head, and whosoever discovered 
it was entreated to give her burial. The ship in which 
your unhappy fatlier sailed, tossed to and fro by the winds 
which formed your cradle, at last put into this port, where 
we were hospitably received by Stranguilio and Dionysias, 
to whom your sire also recommended mo. Ho then made 
a vow never to clip his beard, or hair, or nails, until you 
were married. Now, 1 advise that if, after my death, 
your present friends would do you an injury, hasten into 
the forum, and there you will find a statue of your father. 
Dliiig to it, and state yourself the daughter of him whose 
statue that is. The citizens, mindful of the benefits 
received from him, will avenge your wrong.” “My dear 
nurse,” answered Tharsia, “ you tell me strange things, of 
which, till now, I w'as ignorant.” After some future dis- 
courso, liigoridis gave up the ghost. Tharsia attended her 
obsequies, and lamented her a full year. 

After this, she return od to her studies in the schools. 
Her custom was, on returning, never to eat until she had 
l)een to the monument erected in honour of her nurse. 
8he carried with her a flask of wine, and there tarried, 
invoking the name of her beloved and lamented parents. 
Whilst she was tlius employed, Dionysias, with her 
daughter Philomatia, passed through the forum ; and the 
citizens, who had caught a glimpse of Tharsia’s form, 
exclaimed, “ Happy father of the lovely Tharsia ; but as 
for her companion, she is a shame and a disgrace.” The 
mother, hearing her daughter vilified, while the stranger 
was commended, turned away in a madness of fury. She 
retiiud to solitary oommuniGatlon with herself. “For 
fourteen years,” muttered she, “ the father has neglected 
his daughter ; he has sent no letters, and certainly he is 
dead. The nurse is also dead, and tiiere is no one to 
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opj)086 mo. I will kill her, and deck my own girl with 
her omamente.’’ As ^e thns thought, her stewaSl, Ramed 
Theophilns,* entered. She called him, and promising a 
vast Inward, desired him to put Tharsia to death. “ What 
hath the maid done?” asked he. ‘^Sho hath done the 
very worst things ; you ought Rot therefore to deny me. 
Do what I command you ; if you do it not, you will bring 
evil on yourself.” “ Tell me, lady, how is it to be done ? 

“ Her custom is,” replied Dionysias, “ on coming from 
the schools, not to tako food until she has entered her 
nurse’s monument ; arm yourself with a dagger, seize her 
by the hair of the head, and there stab her. Then throw 
her body into the sea, and come to me ; I will give you 
your liberty, with a large reward.” f ^^he stowaixl, taking 
* the weapon, went with much soitow to the monument. 
“ Alas I ” said he, “ shall I not deserve liberty except by 
the sacrifice of a virgin’s life ? ” He entered the monument, 
where Tharsia, after her occupation in the schools, had as 
usual retired ; the flask of wine was in her hand. The 
steward attacked the poor girl, and, seizing her by the 
hair, threw her upon the ground. But as he was On the 
point of striking, Tharsia cried out, “Oh, Theopliilus! 
what crime have I committed against you, or against any 
other, that I should die ? ” “ You are innocent,’” answered 

he, “ of everything, save possessing a sura of money and 
certain royal ornaments left you by your father.” “ Oh, 
sir ! ” said the forsaken orphan, “ if I have no hope, yet 
suffer me to supplicate my Maker before I die.” “ Do so,” 
answered the steward, “and God knows that it is upon 

* In Shakespearo, Leonine, 

t “ Lion. Thy oath remember ; thou host sworn to do it ; 
’Tis but a blow, which never shall be known. 

Thou cauet not do a thing i* the world so soon. 

To yield thee so much profit. Let not conscience, 

Which is but cold, inflame love in thy bosom, 

Inflame too nicely ; nor let pity, which 
Even women have cast off, melt thee, bat bo 
A soldier to thy imrpose. 

Leon, ril doH ; but yet she is a goodly creature. 

Lion, The fitter then the gods should ha vie her. Here 
Weeping she comes for her edd nurse’s death. . 

Thou ort resolv’d ? 

Leon, I am resolv’d.” Bhakespeark^ Perielet, 
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compulsion that I slay thee.” Now, while the girl was 
engaged in prayer, certain pirates rushed into the monu- 
ment, expecting to carry off a booty; and observing a 
young maid prostrated, and a man standing over her in 
the act to destroy her, they shouted out, “ Stop, barbarian ! 
that is our prey, not your victory.” Theophilus, full of 
terror, tied hastily from the monument and hid himself by 
the shore. (25) 

The j)irate8 can-iod off the maid to sea; and the steward, 
returning to his mistress, assured her that ho had obeyed 
licr commands. “ I advise you,” said ho, “ to put on a 
mourning garment, which I also will do, and shed tears 
for her death. This will deceive the citizens, to wliom 
wo will say that she was taken off by a sickness.” WJien 
Stranguilio heard what had been done, liis grief was sin-^ 
cere and violent. “ I will clothe myself in deep mourning,” 
cried he, “for 1 too am involved in this fearful enormity. 
Alas! what can I do? Her father freed our city from 
a lingering doatli. Through our means ho suffered ship- 
wreck ; he lost his property, and underwent the extreme 
of poverty. Yot wo return him evil for good! Ho in- 
trusted his daughter to our care, and a savage lioness hath 
devoured her ! Blind wretch that I was ! Innocent, I 
grieve. I am bound to a base and venomous serpent.” 
Lifting up his eyes to heaven, ho continued, “ 0 God, 
thou kiiowest tliat I am free from the blood of this girl — 
require her of Dionysias.” Then fixing a stem look upon 
his wife, “ Enemy of God, and disgi'ace of mai\, thou hast 
destroyed the daughter of a king.” 

Dionysias niado much apparent lamentation : she put 
her liousehold into mourning, and wept bitterly before the 
citizens. My good friends,” said she, “ the hope of our 
eyes, the beloved Tharsia, is gone — she is dead. Our tears 
shall bedew the luaiblc which w^e have laised to her 
memory.” The people then hastened to the place where 
her form, moulded in brass, had been erected, in gratitude 
for the Wnofits conferred upon that city by her father.* 

• “ Dion, Her monumont 
Is almost finisbod, and her epitaphs 
' lu glittering golden ohuracterB express 
A general praise to her.” Shakespeare, Peridet, 
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The pirates transpoi’tod the maid to Macbilcnta,*' where 
she was placed among other slaves for sale. A most 
wretched and debauch^ pimp, hearing of her |)erfection8, 
endeavoured to buy her. But Athanagoras, prince of that 
city, observing Iier lofty port, her beautiful oouiiteimiioe, 
and wise conduct, offered ten golden sesterfcia. 

P. I will give twenty. 

Aihanag, And I, thirty. 

P. Forty. 

Aihanag. Fifty. 

P. Eighty. 

Aihanag. Ninety. 

P. I will give a linndred sostertia in ready money ; if 
any one offer more. I will give ten gold sestertia alwvo. 

“ Why should I contend any farther with this pimp,” 
thought Athanagoras. “ I may purchase a dozen for the 
price she will cost him. Let him have her ; and by and 
by I will enter covertly his dwelling and solicit her love.” 

Tharsia was conducted by the pimp to a house of ill 
fame, in an apartment of which there was a golden 
Priapns, richly ornamented with gems. 

Girl ! worship that image,” said tlic wretch. 

77iama. I may not worship any such thing. Oh, my 
lord ! are you not a Lapsatenarian.t 

P. WHy? 

Tharsia, Because the Lapsateni worship Triapus. 

P. Know you not, wretched girl, that you have entered 
the house of a greedy pimp? 

Casting herself at his feet, she oxclaime<l, “ Oh, sir ! 
do not dishonour mo ; be not guilty of such a flagiuiit 
outrage.” 

P. Are you ignorant that, with a pimp and the tor 
turec, neither prayers nor tears are available ? 

He sent for the overseer of the women, and desired him 

• Milylena in Shakspeare. 

t Of the liapsateni, I am unable to give any account, unless they 
are meant for the Lampsaseni^ the people of Lampsacus, a city in 
Asia, upon the ilellespont. They wore worshippers of Priapus, in 
which place this divinity is said to have had his birth. 

Oha referring to the romance of Apollonius (i.e. the Narratio^ Ac.), 
I dnd my supposition oonfirmed. It is there written LamjmceiHt 
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to array Tharsia in the most splendid a|>par6l, and pro 
claim around the city the price of her dishonour.* The 
overseer did as ho was ordered ; and on the third day a 
crowd of people arrived, preceded by the pimp with music. 
But Athanagoras osrae first in a mask, and Tharsia, look- 
ing despairingly upon him, threw herself at his feet. 
“ Pity me, my lord ; pity me, for the love of Heaven. By 
that Heaven I adjure you to save mo from dishonour. 
Hoar my story ; and knowing from whom I sprung, respect 
my descent and defend my innocence.” She then detailed 
the whole fortunes of her life ; and Athanagoras, confused 
and penitent, exclaimed, “Alas I and I too have a daughter, 
whom fate may in like manner afflict. In your misfor- 
tunes I may apprehend hors. Here are twenty, g(dd 
lueoes ; it is more than your barbarous master exacts from 
you. Eolato your narrative to the next comers, and it 
will insure your freedom.” Full of gratitude for the 
generous treatment she experienced, Tharsia returned him 
thanks, but entreated that her story might not be com- 
municated to others. “ To none but my own daughter,” 
siiid he, “ for it will be replete with moral advantage.” 
So saying, and shedding some tears over her fallen es^te, 
he departed. As ho went out he met a friend, who stopped 
him and asked how the girl had behaved. “ None better,” 
returned the prince ; “ but she is very sorrowful.” The 
youth entered, and she closed the door as on the former 
(XXMsion. “How much has the prince given you?” asked 
he. “ Forty pieces,” answered the girl, 

“ Hero, then ; take the whole pound of gold.” t Tharsia 
took the present, but falling at his feet, explained her 
situation. Aporiatus (for that was the young man's name) 
answered, “ Kise, lady ; we are men. All of us are subject 
to misfortunes.” He wont out, and observing Athanagoras 
laughing, said to him, “ You are a fine fellow ! Have you 
nobody to pledge in tears but me ? ” Afraid that these 
words shorud betray the matter, they gave another turn 

* “ Qnioun^ne Tharsiam vi(^ay6rit. mediam libram dabit ; postea 
ad Bingulos solidos narebit popnlc *' 

, t “ Princeps atidieas ait— i^uanto^tis did^ia tauto plas plorabit” 
This sentence ia qnite irrelevant Ine prince could not be within 
hearing, for she had cloaed the door. 
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to the discourse,* and awaited the coming g€ some other 
person. Great numbers appeared, but they all returned 
in tears, having given her sums of money. Tharsia^having 
obtained the sum which the pimp had fixed as the price 
of her dishonour, presented it to him. ** Take care,*' said 
the monster, “ that you bring mo whatever money is pre- 
sented to you.” But the next day, understanding that she 
yet preserved her honour, his rage knew no bounds ; and 
lie immediately commissioned the overseer of the women 
to complete the iniquity. When he appeared, the poor 
girl’s tears flowed in profusion. “ Pity me, sir,” she said, 
falling at his feet; “ my misfortunes have created the com- 
passion of others, and surely you will not alone spurn my 
i-equest. I am the daughter of a king ; do not dishonour 
me,** “ This pimp,” replied he, “ is avaricious : 1 know 

not what I can do.” “ Sir,** answered Tharsia, “ 1 have 
boon educated in liberal pui-suits. I understand music ; 
if, therefore, you will lead mo to the forum, you shall hear 
my performauce.t Propose questions to the people, and I 
will expound them ; I have no doubt but I shall receive 
money enough.*’ “ Well,** said the fellow, “I will do as 
you would have me.” 

Proclamation being made, the people crow’ded to the 
forum; and her eloquence and beauty impressed them all. 
Whatever question they proposed, she lucidly answered ; 
and by these means drew much wealth from the curious 
citizens. J Athanagoras, also, watche<l over her with much 

• The original text is. “ Jurabani ne heoo verba cuique proderent,’* 
which means, I suppose, that they coiutpired to render the words uu- 
intelligible to others. ^ 

f “ Marina, If that thy roaster would gain nught by roe 
Preolaim that I can sing, weave, sew, and dance, 

With other virtues, wliich I’ll keep from boast; 

And 1 will undertake all these to teach.” BuAKESPEAni:, Pevidet, 
X Gmp, Marina thus the brothel scabies, and chances 
Into an honest house, our story says. 

She sings like one immortal, and she dances 
As goddess-like to her admired lays : 

Peep clerk she dumbs ; and with her nceld com|K)ses 
Nature’s own shape, of bud, bird, branch, or berry ; 

That even her art sisters the natural roses ; 

Her inkle, silk, twin with the rubied cherry : 

That pupils lacks she none of noble raee, 

Who ]^UT their bounty on her.” 


Ibid. 
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anxiety — with little less, indeed, than ho showeil to hia 
only child. He recommended her to the care of the over- 
seer, and bought him to his interest by valuable presents. 

Let us now return to Apollonius. After a lapse of 
fourteen years, he again made his appearance at the house 
of Stranguilio and Dionysias, in the city of Tharsus : no 
sooner had the former beheld him, than he strode about 
like a madman. “ Woman,’* said he, addressing his wife, 
“ what wilt thou do now ? Thou hast said that Apollonius 
was shipwrecked and dead. Behold, he seeks his daughter; 
what answer shall wo make? ” “ Foolish man,” returned 

she, “ let us resume our inouming, and have recourse to 
tears. Ho will believe that his child died a natural death.” 
As she said this, Apollonius entered. Observing their 
funeral habiliments, ho asked, “ Do you grieve at my 
return? Those tears, I fear, are not for yourselves, but 
for me.” “ Alas ! ” replied the woman, “ I would to 
Heaven that another, and not mo or iny husl>and, had to 
detail to you what I must say. Your daughter Tharsia 
is suddenly dead ! ” Apollonius trembled through every 
limb, and then stood fixed as a statue. 

“ Oh, woman, if my daughter bo really as you describe, 
have her monejr and clothes also perished ? ” “ Some part 

of lx)th,” replied Dionysius, “ is of course expended ; but 
that you may not hesitate to give faith to our assurances, 
we will produce testimony in our behalf. The eifi/.ens, 
mindful of your munificence, have raised a brazen monu- 
ment to her inemoiy, which your own eyes may see.” 
Apollonius, thus imposed upon, said to his servants, “ Go 
ye to the ship; I will visit the grave of my unhappy 
child.” There ho I'ead the inscription, as we have detailed 
above, and then, as if imprecating a curse upon his own 
eyes, ho exclaimed in a paroxysm of mental agony, “ Hate- 
ful, cruel sources of perception, do ye now refuse tears to 
the memory of my lamented girl.” With expressions like 
those, he hastcnca to his ship, and entreated his servants 
to cast him into the sea.* 

They set sail for Tyre, and for a time the breezes blew 
prosperously; but changing, they wore driven considerably 

• Tltc whole of the above is expressed by Shakspeare (or, at least 
by the writer of Pericleg, J^rince of Tyre) in (Jupib show. 
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out of thoir course. Guided by the good pi’ovidouoc of 
God, they entered the port of Maohilena,* where his 
daughter still abode. The pilot and the rest of the crew 
shouted loudly on their approach to land, and Apollonius 
sent to inquire the cause. “ My lord,” answered the pilot, 
“the people of Machilena are engaged in celebrating a 
birthday.” Apollonius gi*oaned, “ All can keep their 
birthdays except me. But it is enough that I am miser- 
able; I give my attendants ten pieces of gold, and let 
them enjoy the festival. And whosoever presumes to 
utter my name, or rejoice in my hearing, command that 
his legs bo immediately broken.” f The steward took the 
necessary sums, and having purchased supplies, returned 
to tho ship. Now, the bark which contained Ai)olloniu8 
being more honourable than tho rest, tho feast was cele- 
brated there more sumptuously. It happened that 
Athanagoras, who was enamoured of tho fair Tharsia, 
walked upon tho sca-shoro near the king’s ship. 
“ Fiiends,” said he to those who accompanied him, “ that 
vessel pleases me.” The sailors with w^hich she was 
manned, hearing him append their vessel, invited him 
oil board. He went accordingly ; find laying down ten 
gold pieces upon tho table, observed, “ You have not 
invited mo for nothing.” They thanked him; and, in 
answer to certain questions he had put, informed tho 
prince that their lord was in great affliction, and wished 
to die ; they added, that ho had lost a wife and daughter 
ill a foreign country. “I will give you two pieexis of 
gold,” said Athanagoras to Ardalius, one of tho servants, 
“ if 3^ou will go and say to him that tho jirince of this city 
desires a conference.” “ Two gold pieces,” answered the 
person ho spoke to, “ will not repair my broken legs. I 
pray you send another ; for he has deteriiiiiicd thus to 
punish any one who approaches liim.” “He made this 
law for you,” returned the prince, “ but not, I think, for 
me : I will descend myself ; tell me his name.” They told 
him — Apollonius. “ Apollonius ? ” said he to himself ; “ so 
Tharsia calls her father.” 

* Mihjlene is evidently meant; both here, and in the former 
mention of McLcfuleiUa. 

t Another testimony of Eastern origin, 

U 
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Ho hastened into his presence, and beheld a forlorn and 
desolate person. His beard was of CTeat length, and his 
head in the wildest disorder. In a low, subdued tone of 
voice, he said, “ Hail, Apollonius ! ” Apollonius, supposing 
it to be one of his own people, fixed on him a furious look, 
but, seeing an honourable and handsome man, remained 
silent. “You are doubtless sui-prised,” said the prince, 
“at my intrusion. I am called Athanagoras, and am 
prince of this city. Observing your fleet riding at anchor 
from the shore, I was attracted by it ; and amongst other 
things, being struck with the superior structure of this 
vessel, your sailors invited mo on board. I inquired for 
their lord, and they answered that he was overwhelmed 
with grief. I have therefore ventured hither, in the hope 
of administering comfort to you, and drawing you once 
more into the light of joy. I pray God that it may prove 
so.’* Apollonius raised his head. “ Whomsoever you are, 
go in peace. I am unworthy to appear at the banquet ; 
and I do not desire to live.*^ Perplexed, yet anxious to 
console the unhappy king, Athanagoras returned upon 
dock ; and despatched a messenger to the pimp, to require 
the immediate presence of Tharsia, whose musical skill 
and eloquence, he thought, could not but produce some 
effect.* 8 he came, and received instruction^ from the 
prince. “If you succeed,** said he, “in softening this 
royal pei*80ii’s affliction, 1 will present to you thirty gold 
sestertia, and as many of silver ; moreover, for thirty days, 

• “ Lyit. Sir king, all hail ! the gods preserve yon I Hail, 
Hail, royal sir ! 

Hd. It is in vain ; he will not spoak to you. 

1 Lord. Sir, wo have a maid in Mitylene, 1 durst wager, 
Would win some words of him. 

Lye. ’Tis well bethought. 

She, questionless, with her sweet harmony 
And other choice attractions, would allure. 

And make a battery through his deafen'd jiarts, 

Whioh now are midway stopp'd : 

She, all as happy as of all the fairest. 

Is, with her fellow maidens, now within 
The leafy shelter, that abuts against 
The island's side.” 


SBAKKaraaius, Peridu^ 
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redeem you from the power of your maater.” * The girl 
accordingly prepared herself for the task* Approaching 
the mourner, “ Heaven keep you,” said she, in a Ioav plain- 
tive voice, “and make you happy; a virgin that hath 
preserved her honour amid her misfortunes salutes you.” 
She then sang to an instrument, with such a sweet and 
ravishing melody, that Apollonius was encliarited. Her 
Bongt related to the fortunes she had experienced, and was 
to the following effect : — That she fell into the hands of 
dishonest people, who sought to traffic with her virtue; 
but that she passed innocent through all her trials* 
“Thus,” continued she, “the rose is protected by its 
thorns. They who bore mo off beat down the sword of 
the smiter. I preserved my virtue when attacked by my 
brutal owner. The wounds of the mind linger, and tears 
fail. In me behold the only offspring of a royal house. 
Contain your tears, and limit your anxiety. Lcx)k up to 
heaven, and raise your thoughts above. The Creator and 
Supporter of mankind is God ; nor will Ho permit the 

^ “ Tyfi. Fair one, all goodness tliat con Bints in lx)nnty 
Expect even here, where is a kinj?ly patient; 

If that thy prosperous-artifleial feat 
Can draw him but to answer thee in aught, 

Thy sacred physic shall receive such pay 

As thy desires can -^isli.’* Shakehi’Kauk, PtrukA. 

t lu A rare Latin copy of tliis story, entitled “ Narratio corum 
qua) contigerunt Apollonio Tyrio. Ex Membranis vetustia. Anno 
M.D.XCV.** the reading of these verses (else hardly distinguishable) 
is as follows : 

“ Per sordcs gradior, sed sordium conscia non sum, 

Sic rosa do spinis nescit violarier ullis. , 

Corriplt et raptor gladii ferientis ab ictu ; 

Tradita Lenoni non sum violata pudore. 

Vulncra ccssassent animi, lacrymeequo deesKont, 

Nulla etenim melior, si nossem certa parentes, 

Unlca rcgalis generis sum stirpo creuia : 

Ipsa jubente dco fsetari credo aliquaudo. 

Fige mode lacrymas, ouram dissolve molestam, 

K^de polo faciem, mentemque ad sydera tolle. 

Nam deus et hominum plasmator, rector et aucior, 

Non siuet has lacrymas casso finire labore.’^ 

* I have collated this copy with the text from whicii tho translation 
is made, but tho material variations are iuconsklerublc. Tito Lailu, 
liowever, is very much better. 
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tears of His virtuous servants to bo shed in vain.’* As she 
concluded, Apollonius fixed his eyes upon the girl, and 
groaned deeply. “ Wretched man that I am,” said he, 
“ how long shall I struggle with my sorrows ? But I am 
grateful for your attentions ; and if again permitted to re- 
joice in the zenith of ray power, your memory will sUpjK>rt 
me. You say you are royally descended? — who are your 
parents ? But begone ; hero arc a hundred gold pieces ; 
take them, and speak to mo no more. I am consumed with 
new afflictions.” The girl received his donation, and 
would iiavo left the ship ; but Athanagoras stopped her. 
“Whither are you going?” said ho; “you have as yet 
done no good : is your heart so pitiless that you can suffer 
a man to destroy himself, without striving to prevent it?” 
“I have done everything that T could,” answered I’liarsia : 
“ ho gave me a hundred gold pieces, and desired mo to 
depart,” 

“I will give yon two hundred pieces if you will retm^i 
the money to liim, and say, ‘My lord, I seek your safot^s 
not your money.’ ” 

Tharsia complied, and seating herself near to the king, 
said, “If you are determined to continue in the squalid 
state to which yon have accustomed yourself, give me 
leave to reason with you. I will propose a question : if 
you can answer it, I will depart ; if not, I will return ^^our 
present and go.” 

“Keep what I have given; I will not deny your 
request. For though my evils admit of no cure, yet I 
dolennino to hearken to you. Put your question, then, 
and depart.” 

“ Hoar me ; there is a house in a certain part of the 
world which bounds and rebounds, but it is closed against 
inankind. This house loudly echoes, but its inhabitant 
is over silent; and both — the house and inhabitant — move 
forward together.* Now, if you are a king, as you aver, 
you should be wiser than I am. Kesolvo the riddle.” 

♦ In tho Latin ‘‘ Narratio eorum qux contigeruni ApdUonio Ttjrio^ 
this riddle is in Latin hexameter verse. 

“ Est domus in terns quaa nobis clausa resultat 
Ipsa domus resonat, tacitus sed non souat hospes; 

Ambo tftmeu currunt, hospes oimul ct domus una.** 
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“To prove to you that I am no impostor,’* * * § said 
Apollonius, “ I will reply. The house which bounds and 
rebounds and echoes is the wave; the mute inhabitant is 
a fish, which glides along with its residence.” * Tharsia 
continued, “ I am borne rapidly along by the tall daiightei' 
of the grove, which equally encloses an innuraerablo com- 
pany. I glide over various paths, and leave no footstep.” f 
“ When I have answered your questions,” said Apollonius, 
“ 1 will show you much that you know not. Yet I am 
astonished that one so young should bo endowed with wit 
so keen and penetiating. The tree enclosing a host, and 
passing through various ways without a trace, is a ship.” 

“ A person passes through circumferences and temples 
w'ithout injuiy. There is a great heat in the centre whicli 
no one removes. The house is not uncovered, but it suits 
a naked inhabitant. If you w'ould allay pain, you must 
enter into fire.” 

“ I would enter, then, into a bath, where fire is intro- 
duced by means of round tables.^ The covered liouse 
suits a naked inliabitant; and ho who is naked in tliis 
situation will perspire.” § 

Wlien she had said these and similar things, the girl 
threw herself before Apollonius, and drawing aside his 

• Tins ingenious apologue, \>itli the followitig, is omitted in tho 
drama of Shakspoare. 

t “Longa feror velox formosse fiUa Bilvee, 

lunumerfl. pariter coixiitum stipanto catervil; 

Curro per vias mullas, vestigia nulla reliquo.” 

J “ Intrarera balneum ubi hinciude flammso per tahiilas surgunt.” 

§ There is an obscurity hero which I am afraid I have not removed. 
“ Per rotas et iodes innoxius illo pertransit : Est calor in medio magnus 
quern nemo removit. Non est nuda domus ; nudus sod couvenit hospes. 
Hi luctum poneros innocuus intraris in ignes." This mysterious alFair 
is thus enunciated in the Latin ** Narration * See . : — 

“ Per lotas miles innoxius introit ignie^ 

]<lBt calor in medio magnus, quern nemo removit ; 

Non est nuda domus, nudus sed convenit hospes, 

Hi luctum poiiasy Insous intrahis in ignes.” 

To this Apollonius answers, “ Intrarem Wneum, ubi hincindo 
flammio per tabiilas surgunt, nucla domus in nua nihil intus est, nudus 
hospes convenit, nudus sudabit.”— The reader must make what ho 
can of it. 
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hands, embraced him. “Hear,’’ said she, “the voice of 
jour supplicant: regard a virgin^s prayers. It is wicked 
in Jncn of so much wisdom to destroy themselves. If you 
lament your lost wife, the mercy of God can restore her to 
you ; if your deceased child, you may yet find her. You 
ought to live and bo glad.” Apollonius, irritated at the 
girl’s pertinacity, arose and pushed her from him with his 
foot. She fell and cut her cheek, from which the blood 
copiously flowed. Tonified at the wound she had received, 
she burst into tears, and exclaimed, “O thou etenial 
Architect of the heavens ! look upon my atflictions. Bom 
amid the waves and storms of the ocean, my mother 
perished in giving life to her daughter. Denied rest even 
in the grave, she was deposited in a chest, with twenty 
gold sestertia, and thrown into the sea. But I, unhappy, 
was delivered by my remaining parent to Stranguilio and 
Dionysius, with the ornaments befitting a royal extraction. 
I was by them devoted to death ; but whilst I invoked the 
assistance of God, a number of pirates rushed in and the 
murderer fled. I was brought hither; and in His own 
good time God will restoi'e mo to my father Apollonius,” 
(2G) Hero she concluded, and the royal mourner, struck 
with her relation, shouted with a loud voice, “Merciful 
God! Thou who lookest over heaven and earth, and 
revealost that which is hidden, blessed be Thy holy 
name.” Saying this, he fell into the arms of his daughter. 
Tenderly he embraced her, and wept aloud for joy. “ My 
best and only child,” said he ; “ half of my own soul I I 
shall not die for thy loss. I have found thee, and I wish 
to live.” Exalting his voice yet more, “ Run hither, my 
servants, my friends! all of ye; my misery is at an end. 

I have found what I had lost — ^my child, my only 
daughter!” Hearing his exclamations, the attendants 
ran in, and with them the prince Athanagoras. They disK 
covered the enraptured king weeping upon his daughter’s 
neck. “ See, see,” said he, “ this is she whom I lamented. 
Half of my soul I now will I live.” Participating in their 
master’s happiness, they all wept. 

Apollonips now divested himself of his mourning 
dress, and attired himself in regal habiliments. “Oh, 
my lord,” said his followers, “how much your daughter< 
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resembles you! Were there no other guide, that would 
indicate her birth.” ♦ The delighted girl overwhelmed 
her recovered parent with kisses. Blessed be God,” 
cried she, “ who has been so gracious to me, and given me 
to see, and live, and die with you.” Then, entering into 
a more detailed account of her adventures, she related 
what she had endured from the wretched pimp, and how 
the Almighty had protected her. 

Athanagoras, fearing lest another might demand her 
in mamage, threw himself at the king’s feet, and modestly 
intimating how instrumental he had been in promoting their 
happy reunion, besought him to iKJstow his child upon him. 
“ 1 cannot deny you,” returned Apollonius, “ for you have 
alleviated her sorrows, and been the means of my present 
and future happiness. Take her. But deeply shall that 
rascal feel my vengeance.” Athanagoras immediately 
returned to the city, and convoked an assembly of the 
people. “Let not our city perish,” said he, addressing 
them, for the crimes of one impious wretch. Know that 
King Apollonius, the father of the beautiful Tharsia, has 
aiTived. Behold whore his navy rides. Ho threatens us 
with instant destruction, unless the scoundrel who would 
have prostituted his daughter bo given up to him.” 
Scarcely had he spoken when the whole population, men 
and women, hurried oif to implore the king’s clemency. 
“ I advise you,” said Athanagoras, “ to take the wretch 
with you.” Seizing the execrable man, they tied his 
hands to his back, and carried him along to the presence 
of offended majesty. Apollonius, clad in royal robes, his 
hair shorn, and crowned, ascend^ the tribunal with his 
daughter. The citizens stood round, in expectation of his 
address. “ Men of Machylena,” said he, “ to-day I have 
recovered my daughter, whom that villainous pimp would 
have corrupted. Neither pity, nor prayers, nor gold 
could prevail wdth him to desist fix)m his atrocious pur- 
poses. Do ye, therefore, avenge my daughter.” The 
people, with one voice, answered, “Let him be burnt 
alive, and his wealth given to the lady.” Instantly the 
wretch was brought forward and burnt. “I give you 

* Yet these men did not perceive this striking resemblance 
Ic/orc i The observation, however, is natural — ^at least to courtiers. 
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your liberty,” said Tharsia to tho overseer, “ because, by 
your kindness and tho kindness of the citizens, I remained 
unsullied. I also present to you two hundred gold ses- 
tertia.” Turning to tho other girls, she added, “ Be free, 
and forgot your past habits.” 

Apollonius, again addressing tho people, returned them 
thanks fur their kindness to him and his daughter, and 
bestowed on them a donation of five hundredweight 
of gold. Shouts and aj)plauso followed; and they ira- 
luodiately sot about erecting a statue to their benefactor 
in the midst of tlio city. IJj)on tho base was the following 
inscription : — 

TO APOLLONIUS, OF TYllK, 

TIIK PRESERVER OF OUR STATE ; 

AND TO THE MOST HOLY THARSIA, 

HIS VIRGIN DAUGiriER. 

A few days after the lady Avas espoused to Athanagoras, 
amid the uniA^ersal joy of tho city. 

Intending to sail with his daughter, and son-in-law, and 
followers to his own country by way of Tharsus, an angel 
admonished him in a dream to make for Ephesus,^ and 
there, entering tho temple with liis daughter and her 
liusband, relate in a loud voice all tho varied turns of 
fortune to which he had lK)cn subject from his earliest 
youth. Accordingly, ho sailed for Ephesus. Leaving liis 
ship, he sought out tho temple to which his long-lost wife 
had retired. When his wife heard that a certain king had 
come to the temple with his daughter, she aiTayed herself 
in regal ornaments, and entered with an honourable 

* “ Pericles on tlie deck a^ep ; Dian> appear ing to him oi in a 
vision. 

“ Dm. My temple stands in Ephesus : hie theo thither 
And do upon mine altar b.acrii]CO. 

There, when my maiden pricBts arc met together, 

Before the i>cople all, 

Reveal how thou ^.sea didst lose tliy wife : 

To mourn thy crones, with-thy daughter’s, call, 

And give them rt3petition to the life. 

Perforin my bidding or thou livest in woe: 

Do’t and be happy, by my silver bow 

Awake, and tell thy dream. [Uiaim disappears'* 

Shakespeare. Vfriclce. 
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escort. The surroundiDg multitude was much struck with 
her beauty aud modesty, and said there never was so lovely 
a virgin. Apollonius, however, knew her not; but such 
was her splendour that he and his companions foil at her 
feet, almost fancying her to bo Diana, the goddess. He 
placed on the shrine precious gifts, and then, as the angel 
had ordained, ho commenced his history, “I was Ixuu,’* 
said ho, “ a king. I am of Tyre, and my name is Apol- 
lonius. I solved the riddle of the im})ions Antiochus, wlto 
sought to slay me as the detector of his wickedness. I 
tied, and, by the kindness of King Altistrates, was espoused 
to his daughter. On the death of Antiochus, I hastened 
with my wife to ascend his throne ; but she died on the 
passage, after giving birth to this my daughter. I de- 
posited her in a chest, with twenty gold seslertia, and 
committed her to the waves. I placed my daughter under 
the care of those whose subsequent conduct was base 
and villainous, and I departed to the higher parts of 
Egypt. After fourteen years I returned to see my daugliter. 
They told mo she was dead ; and crediting it, I endured 
the deepest anguish of mind. But my child was at length 
restored to me.*’ (27) 

As ho ended, the daughter of Altistrates sprung towards 
him, and would have clasped him in her arms, lie repelled 
lior with indignation, not supposing that it was his wife. 
“ Oh, my lord ! ” cried she, weeping, “ better lialf of my 
soul! why do you use mo thus? I am thy wife, the 
daughter of King Altistrates ; and thou art of Tyro ; thou 
art Apollonius, my husband and lord. Thou wert the 
beloved one who instructed me. Thou wert Utio ship- 
wrecked man whom I loved with pure and fond regard.” 
Apollonius awakening at the mention of thtise well-known 
circumstances, recollected his long-lost lady. He fell upon 
her neck, and wept for joy. “ Blessed be the Most High, 
who hath restored me my wife and daughter.” “But 
whei*e,” said she, “ is our daughter ? ” Presenting Tharsia, 
he replied, “ Behold her.” They kissed each other tenderly ; 
and the nows of this happy meeting was soon noiseil 
abroad through the whole city. (28) 

Apollonius again embarked for his own cotmtry. 
Arriving at Antioch, ho was crowned, and then hastening 
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to Tyre, he appointed Athanagorag and his daughter to 
the rule of this place. Afterwards assembling a large 
army, ho sat down before Tharsus, and commanded Stran- 
gnilio and Dionysias to be seized and brought before him. 
Addressing the Tharsians, he inquired, “ Did I ever do an 
injury to any one of you?” “No, my lord,” answered 
they ; “ we are ready to die for you. Tliis statue bears 
record how you preserved us from death.” “ Citizens,” 
returned Apollonius, “ I intrusted my daughter to Stran- 
guilio and his wife : they would not restore her.” “ Oh, 
my lord,” cried the unhappy woman, “ thou hast read her 
fate inscribed on the monument.” The king directed his 
daughter to come forward ; and Tharsia, reproaching her, 
said, “ Hail, woman I Tharsia greets thee ; Tharsia returned 
from the grave.” Dionysias trembled; and the citizens 
wondered and rejoiced. Tharsia then called the steward. 
“ Theophilus, dost thou know me? Answer distinctly, 
who employed thee to murder me? ” 

“ My lady Dionysias.” 

The citizens, hearing this, dragged both the husband 
and wife out of the city and stoned them. They would 
have killed Theophilus also, but Tharsia, intei^sing, freed 
him from death. “ Unless he had given me time to pray,” 
she said, “ I should not now have been defending him,” 
Apollonius tarried here three months, and gave large 
gifts to the city. Thence sailing to Pentapolis, the old 
King Altistrates received them with delight. Ho lived with 
his son, and daughter, and grandchild a whole year in 
happiness. After that he di^, full of years, bequeathing 
the kingdom to his son and daughter. 

As Apollonius walked one Saj upon the sea-shore, he 
recollected the kind-hearted fisherman who succoured him 
after his shipwreck, and he ordered him to be seized and 
brought to the palace. The poor fisherman, perceiving 
himself under the escort of a guard of soldiers, eicpected 
nothing less than death. He was conducted into the 

E resenoe of the king, who said, “ This is my friend, who 
elped me after my shipwreck, and showed me the way to 
the city ; ” and he gave him to understand that he was 
Apollonius of Tyre. He then commanded his attendants 
to carry him two hundred i^tertia, with men-servants 
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and maidHservabts. Nor did his kindness stop hero — he 
ntado him one of his personal attendants, and retained him 
as long as he lived. Elamitus, who declared to him the 
intentions of Antioehus, fell at his feet, and said, “ My 
lord, remember thy servant Elamitus.” Apollonius, ex- 
tending his hand, raised him up, and enriched him. Soon 
after this a son was bom, whom he appointed king in the 
room of his grandfather, Altistrates. 

Apollonius lived with his wife eighty-four years ; and 
ruled the kingdoms of Antioch and Tyro in peace and 
happiness. He wrote two volumes of his adventures, one 
of which he laid up in tho temple of the Ephesians, and 
the other in his own library. After death, he went into 
everlasting life. To which may God, of His infinite mercy, 
lead us all. (29) 


TALE CLIV. 

OF A CELESTIAL COUNTRY. 

Gervase* relates that in the city of Edessa, in consequertce 
of tho presence of Christ’s holy image, no heretic could 
reside — no pagan, no worshipper of idols, no Jew. 
Neither could the Imrbarians invade that place ; but if an 
hostile army appeared, any innocent child, standing before 
the gates of the city, read an epistle ; and tho same day on 
which the epistle was read, the barbarians were either 
appeased, or, becoming womanish, | fled. • 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, that city is tho city of the Apocalypse, 
namely, Heaven ; or it may signify our body, in which, if 

• Gervase of Tilbury (county of Essex)^ a moukisli bistoriau. lie 
floiuiahcd about the year 1200. 

f It seems very probable that this legend is a 

distorted reproduction of a story in Herodotw (i. 10.^), in Which a band 
of Belgians, who plundered the temple of Aphrodite Urania at 
Asoalon, is said to have been rendered subject to INiAcav v9v<ro¥y i.e. 
became dv$p^wroi, which to all appearance ^ effeminaii. Bee Lid- 
dell and Scott, fcub voc., add sub voc. En.] 
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Christ dwelt — that Ib, if our soul be full of His love — 
nothing repugnant to Him will inhabit it. The l>oy is a 
clear conscience, and the epistle is confession and re- 
pentance. 


TALE CLV. 

OF THE DISCOMFITURE OF THE DEVIL. 

TiiKUK is in England, as Gcrvasc tells us, on the borders 
of tlio opiscojuil see of Ely, a castle called f 'ATIIUI uca ; a 
little below which is a place distinguished by the appella- 
tion of Wandlesbury,* because, as they say, the Vandals, 
liaving laid waste the country, and cruelly slaughtered 
the Cliristians, hero pitched their cain]>. Around a small 
liillock, wliere their tents were pitched, was a circular 
space of level ground, enclosed by ramparts, to which but 
one entrance presented itself. Upon this plain, as it is 
commonly reported, on the authority of remote traditions, 
during the liush of night, while the moon shone, if any 
knight called aloud, “ Let my adversary appear,’* ho was 
immediately met by another, who started up from the 
opposite quarter, ready armed and mounted for combat. 
The encounter invariably ended in the overthrow of one 
party. Concerning this tradition, I have an actual occur- 
rence to tell, which was well known to many, and which 
1 have heard both from the inhabitants of the place and 
others.f 

There was once in Great Britain a knight, whose name 
was Albert, strong in arms, and adorned with every virtue. 
It was his fortune to enter the above-mentioned castle, 
wiiere ho was hospitably received. At night, after supjxjr, 
aa is usual in great families during the winter, the house- 
hold assembled round the hearth, and occupied the hour in 
relating divers tales.} At last, they discoursed of the 

* Kaar Cambridge. There is no account of this place in Camden's 
Tiriiannitu 

t This exonlium does not greatly favour Mr, Donee’s bypotlicsis. 
See the Intro<luction. 

} We have' here an interesting picture of the olden times ; and it 
is such pictures that give au invaluable character to these stories. 
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wonderful oocurronco before alluded to ; and our kniglit, 
not satisfied with the report, determined to prove the 
truth of what ho had heard, before he implicitly trusted 
it. Accompanied, therefore, by a squire of noble blood, 
ho hastened to the spot, armed in a coat of mail. He 
ascended the mount, and then, dismissing his attendant, 
entered the jdain. Ho shouted, and an antagonist, 
accoutred at all points, mot him in an instant. AVliat 
followed? Extending their shields, and directing tlicir 
lances at each other, the steeds wore driven to the attaint, 
and lx)th the knights shaken by the oari'cr. Tlicir lam^es 
brake, but from the slippciriness of tlio armour, the blow 
did not tako effect.* Albert, however, so resolutely ju'cssed 
his adversary, that ho fell ; and rising immediately, beheld 
Allxjrt making a prize of his horse. On whieli, seizing the 
broken laiuje, ho cast it in the manner of a missile weapon, 
and cruelly wounded Albert in tlio thigh. Our knight, 
overjoyed at his victory, either felt not the blow, or dis- 
sembled it; and his adversary suddenly disai>poared. lie, 
therefore led away tlio captured horse, and consigned him 
to the charge of his squire. Ho was prodigiously largo, 
light of step, and of a licautiful shape. When Albert 
returned, the household crowded around him, stnick with 
the greatest wonder at the event, and rejoicing at the 
overthrow of the liostile knight, while they lauded the 
braveiy of the magnanimous victor. AVhen, however, he 
put off his cuishes, one of them was filled with clotted 
blood. The fiimily were alarmed at the appearance of the 
wound ; and the servants were aroused and dcspatclied 
here and there. Such of them as lunl been asleep, lylmira- 
tion now induced to watch. As a testimony of conquest, 
the horse, hold by the bridle, was exposed to public 
inspection. His eyes were fierce, and ho arched his neck 
proudly ; his hair was of a lustrous jet, and he bore a war- 
saddle on his back. The cock had already begun to crow, 
when the animal, foaming, curveting, snorting, and furi- 
ously striking the ground with his feet, broke the bonds 
that held him and escaped. He was immediately pursued, 
but disappeared in an instant. The knight retained a 
perpetual memento of that severe wound ; for every year, 
♦ “ Ictuque oTanesceuti per lubricum,’^ 
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uiK)n tlie night of that encounter, it broke out afreah. 
Some time after, he crossed the seas and fell, valiantly 
fighting against the pagans. (30) 

APPLICATION. 

My liolovcd, the knight is Christ ; his antagonist is the 
devil, who is armed with pride ; the castle is the world. 


TALE CL VI. . 

OF THK SUBVERSION OF TROY. 

Ovid, speaking of the Trojan war, relates that wlien 
Ifclon was carried off by Paris, it was predicted that the 
city of Troy could not be captured without the death ot 
Achilles. Ilis mother, hearing this, placed him, in the 
dress of a female, amongst the ladies of the court of a 
certain king. Ulixos,* suspecting the stratagem, loaded 
a ship with a variety of wares ; and liesidos the trinkets 
of women, took with him a splendid suit of armour. 
AiTiving at the castle in which Achilles dwelt among the 
girls, ho exposed his goods for sale. The disguised hero, 
delighted with the warlike implements upon which he 
gazed, seized a lance, and gallantly brandished it. The 
secret was thus manifested, f and Ulixes conducted him to 

* Meaning thereby Ulysses. 

t How far tins stratagem would bo successful is very doubtfui 
and prolmbility is opposed to it. Habit is too mighty to be conquered 
ill an instant ; ana man, who is the creature of habit, may as soon 
discard his nature as the confirmed prejudices of youth. In fact, 
they become his nature, and Aohilles, like Lucia, in ^ Ijove's Cmo,** 
delineated by Beaumont and Fletcher, under similar circumstances, 
wouhl much more reasonably be expected to say : 

** Go, fetch my work. This ruff was not well starched, 

Bo tell the maid ; *t has too much blue in it : 

And look yon, that the partridge and the pullen 
Have clean meat and fresh water, or my mother 
Is like to hear on't," 

iliaii suddenly to assume sword and spear, and change hUptftHtoat fef 
a oHii of mail. 
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Troy. The Greeks prevailed ; and after his decease* and 
the capture of the city, the hostages of the adverse side 
were set at liberty. 


APPLICATION. 

My V)elovod, Paris represents the devil; Helen, the 
human soul, or all mankind. Tmy is hell. IJlixes is 
Christ ; and Achilles, the Holy Ghost. The arms signify 
the cross, keys, lance, crown, etc. 


TALE CLVII. 

OF THE PUNISHMENT OF OFFENDERS. 

TheuIv was an emperor whose porter was remarkably 
sagacious. He earnestly besought his master that he 
might have the custody of a city for a single month, and 
receive, by way of tax, one penny from every crook-backed, 
one-eyed, scabby, leprous, or ruptured person. The empe- 
ror admitted his request, and confirmed the gift under his 
own seal. Accordingly, the porter was installed in his 
office ; and as the people entered the city, he took note of 
their defects, and charged them a penny, in conformity 
with the grant. It happened that a hunchbacked fellow 
one day entered, and the porter made his demand. Hunch- 
back protested that he would pay nothing. The porter 
immediately laid hands upon him, and accidentally^raising 
his cap, discovered that he was one-eyed also. He de- 
manded two pennies forthwith. The other still more 
vehemently opposed, and would have fled ; but the porter 
catching hold of his head, the cap came off, and disclosed 
a bald scabby surface, Whereuj>on he required three 
t)ennies. Hunchback, very much enraged, persisted in 
his refusal, and began to struggle with determined 

* ** Gower bas this histoiy more at large in the Conkeshxo 
AM aNTiB ; but he refers to a Cronihe^ which seems to lie the Bokk 
or Tboik. xiientioned at the etui of the chapter (lib. v. fob Bee 

fol. 101 ).”— -Wartok. 
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portoi*. This produced an exposure of his arms, l)jr 
which it became manifest that he was leprous. The fourth 
])enny was therefore laid claim to ; and the scuffle con- 
tiiiuin*^, revealed a rapture^ which entitled liim to a fifth. 
'J’hus, a fellow unjustly refusing to pay a rightful demand 
of one penny was necessitated, much against his inclina- 
tion, to jmy Jivc.^ 


AfTIJCATlON. 

My Ixdoved, the ojuporor is Christ. The pf)i h'r is any 
])Vtilato, or disciieet confessor ; the ciiy is the world. The 
diseased man is a sinner. 


TALE CLVIII. 

OF THE soul's IMMORTALITY 

Thkhe was once discovered at Eomo an ujicoiTUpted hod}^ 
taller than the wall of the city, on which tlio following 
words were inscribed : — “ Pallas, the son of Evandor, 
whom the lance of a crooked soldier slew, is interred here." 
A candle burned at his head, which neither water nor 
wind could extinguish, until air was admitted through a 
hole mad© with the point of a needle beneath the fianie. 
The wound of which this giant had died was four feet and 
a half long. Having been killed after the overthrow of 
Troy, lie had remained in his tomb two thousand two 
hundi’ed and forty years. 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the giant is Adam, who was formed free 
from all corruption. The wound of which he died is 
tranSgi-ession of the divine command. The burning candle 
IS eternal punishment, extinguished by moans of a needle 
— that is, by the passion of Christ. 

* This talc is in AlpLousus, and the Cento NotelU Antxeks, 
50 . 
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TALE CLIX. 

Oh' THE INVENTION OF VINEVARDS. 

in his work on “The Causes of Natural Things,’* 
saj^s that Noali discovered tlio wild vine,* and because it 
was bitter, ho took the blood of four animals, namely, of a 
lion, of a lamb, a pig, and a monkey. Tliis niixturo Jio 
united with earth, and made a kind of manure, which ho 
deposited at tho roots of the trees. f Thus tlio blood 
sweetened tho fruit, wiih which he afterwairds intoxicated 
himself, and, lying naked, w^as derided by liis younger son. 
Assembling his cliildren, he declared to them by what 
moans he liad produced tliis effect.J 

AI'PLICATION. 

My beloved, tho vine manured with tho blood of 
animals indicates its cllects. Thu blood of the lion pro- 

• “ Id cst liibruscnin rvitoni] ; Ji luMa terr/e et viarnm dictum.” 
That is, I suppose, tho hedges and outskirts of woods. Strang, o 
etymology ! 

t rerhups it was alluding to this fancy tliat Webster, in his 
TI7o7e Decily observes, 

“ As in cold countries hutdHindniCM plant vineSs 
And witli icarm blood manure ihony even ho ,” Ac. 

“ I know not of any book of Josopbus on tliis subject. T'Jic first 
editor of the Latin Joeephus was Ludovicus Cendrata, of Verouu, who 
was ignontnt that ho was publishing a modern translation.” — “ The 
substance of this chapter i.s founded on a inbbinical tradition related 
by Fabric! 118.^ When Noah planted the vino, Hataii atton|Ied, and 
sacrificed a sheep, a lion, an ape, and a sow'. TJiese animals were to 
symlvolizo tho gradations of ediriety. When a man begins to drink, ho 
is meek and Ignorant as tho lamb, then becomes bold as the lion ; his 
courage is soon transformed into the fooliKliness of the ape, and at last 
ho wallows in tlie mire like a sow. Chaucer hence says, in the 
Manciples Puologue, as tho passage is justly corrected by Mr, 
Tyrwhitt — 

trowo that ye have dronken wine of ape. 

And that is when moii plaion at a strawc.* 

In the old Kalendrieb ues Bebgers, as Mr. Tyrwhitt has remarked^ 
Vin de »{n(fe, rin de moutojiy rin de lijoHy and vin de porccau, are 
mentioned in their respective operations on the four temperaments 
of the human body.” — W abtox. 

» Coi>. PflECDi nos. Vkt. Testam. vol. fp, 275 


X 
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duces anger ; that of the lamb, shame ; of the pig, filthi- 
ness ; of the monkey, idle curiosity and foolish joy. 


TALE CLX. 

OF THE SEDUCTIONS OF THE DEVIL. 

It often haY>i>en8 that the devils transform themselves into 
angels of light, in order to foster in human hearts what- 
ever is fiendish. In proof of which, a most remarkable 
instance is subjoined. 

When Valentino filled the episcopal see pf Arles,* 
there stood on the outskirts of the diocese a castle, the 
lady of which invariably quitted church Ixifore the cele- 
bration of mass, fin* she could not bear to look on the con- 
secration of our Lord’s body. This jKicnIiarity gave her 
husband much uneasiness, and ho determined to ascertain 
the reason of so singular a proceeding. On a certain day, 
the gospel being ended, she was about to retire, when, 
after much violent stniggling, she was forcibly detained 
by her husband and liis attendants. The priest then con- 
tinued the service, and at the instant that he proceeded to 
consecration, the lady, l)omo along by a diabolical spirit, 
flew away, carrying along with her a portion of the chapel, 
and was seen no more in those regions ; and part of the 
vei*y tower is yet standing, in testimony of the truth of 
the above rclation.t (31) 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the castle is the woild ; and the lord of it, 
a discreet confessor. 

• A town in France. 

t [This is os good n proof of veracity us that ofrored by Smith the 
weaver for the validity of Jack Cade’s claims to bo the grandson ot 
Edmund Mortimer. Cade having asserted that his father was stolen 
by a beggar-woman when young, and brought up as a bricklayer, 
ignorant of his noble birth, Smith adds ; Sir, he made a chimney 
in. my father’s house, aud thd Mck$ are edive at this day to ietiify it 
therefore, deny it not ” (Second Part of Henry F/., Act iv. Sc 2).— 
Ed.j 
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TALE CLXI. 

OF GRATITUDE TO GOD. 

In the kingdom of England there is a hillock in the 
midst of a thieje wood, about the heiglit of a man. Thithor 
knights and other followers of tho chaso were accustomed 
to ascend, when they suflbred mm^h from heat and thii*st, 
and sought eagerly for relief. From tho naturo of tho 
place, and tho circumstances of their occupation, each as- 
cended the hill alone; and each, as if addressing some 
other, would say, “ I 1 hirst.” Immediately, beyond ex- 
pectation, there started from tho side ono with a chcf'rfnl 
countenance and an outstretched hand, bearing a largo 
honi oniamentcd with gold and precious shmes, such us 
wo are still in the habit of using instead of a cup, and full 
of the most exquisite, hut unkmiwn, heveruge. This ho 
presented to tho thirsty person ; and no sooner had ho 
drank, than the heat and lassitiido abated. Ono would 
not then have thought that he had been engaged in labour, 
but that ho was desirous of commencing an arduous em- 
ployment. After the liquor had l)ecntakc7i, the attendant 
presented a clean napkin to wipe tho month. His ministry 
c*ompletcd, ho disappeared, without awaiting recomponso, 
or permitting inquiry. Ho did this daily, and, aged as lie 
seemed Uy be, his pace was singularly rapid. At last, a 
certain knight went to these parts for tho purpose of 
hunting; and a draught iKjing demanded, and the horn 
brought, instead of restoring it to tho industrious skinker* 
4is custom and urbanity required, he retained it for his own 
use. But the knight’s feudal lord, ascertaining tho truth of 
this matter, condemned tho plunderer ; and presented the 
horn to Henry tho Elder,t kingof England, lest ho himself 
should bo held a partaker in tho crime. J 

* [See SbalfCspeare, First Part of ITenrtj IV.y Act ii. Sc. 4, — ^Eo.] 

t Henry I. according to Wartoii. 

i “ This story, which seems imperfect, I suppose, is from Gervoso 
of Tilbury.”— Wartox. 

“ The drinking voBsels of tho northern nations were the noRMS of 
animals, of their natural length, only tipt with silver, Ac. In York 
Minster is preserved one of fliese ancient drinking-vessels, composed 
of a largo elcphanFs tooth, of its natural dimonsioiis, ornamented 
sculpture, Ac. See Drake's Hi$tP — Bishop Pkuct. 
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APPLICATIOIT. 

My beloved, the mountain is the kingdom of boaven ; 
tlio forest is the world. The hunter is any worldly-minded 
man. Tlio thirst and heat are divine love ; the hom, 
mercy, which is tilled at the fountain of benevolence. Ho 
who boro it is Clirist ; and the napkin is confession. 


TAI.E CLXIL 

OF AVOIDING IMPRECATIONS 

Gkiivase of Tilbury * relates to Otto,f the Koman emperor, 
a very remarkable occurrence, but at the same time full of 
excellent advice, and atfording a reason for caution to the 
reckless. 

There was in the bishopric of Girona, in Catalonia, a 
very high mountain, whose ascent was extremely arduous, 
and, except in one place, inaccessible. On the summit 
was an unfathomable lake of black water. Hero also 
stood, as it is reported, a palace of demons, with a largo 
gate continually closed; hut the palace itself, as well 
as its inhabitants, existed in invisibility. If any one 
cast a stone or other hard substance into this lake, the 
demons exhibited their anger by furious storms. In one 
part of the mountain was perpetual snow and ice; here there 
was abundance of crystal, and the sun never was seen. At 
its foot bowed a river, whoso sands were of gold ; and tho 
precious metal thus obtained was denominated by the 
vulgar its cloak, Tho mountain itself, and the parts 
adjacent, furnished silver ; and its unexhaustible fertility 
was not tho least surprising of its peculiarities. 

* “ Whenever oiir compiler quotes Gervaso of Tilbury the reiercnce 
is to his Otia Impebialia : which is addressed to the Emperor Otho 
the Fourth, and contains his Commentarius de regnis Imperatorum 
Jhmaiiorum^ his Mundi Dei^riptio, aud his Tradatus de Mirabilihud 
Mundi All these four have been improperly supposed to he separato 
works.” — Wabton, 
t i.c, Otho, 
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Not far from henco lived a certain farmer, who one day 
being much occupied with domestic matters, and troubled 
exceedingly by the incessant squalling of his little girl, 
at length, after the manner of people when angry, wislied 
Ills infant at the devil. This incautious desire was 
scarcely uttered, ere the girl was seized by an invisible 
hand, and carried off’. Seven years afterwards, a person 
journeying at the foot of the mountain near the farmer’s 
dwelling, distinguislied a man hurrying along at a pro- 
digious rate, and uttering in the most doleful tones, 
“ Alas! Ibr me, wretclied man! what shall 1 do to get rid (d‘ 
this liugo load?” 'Jlio Iravtdler stopped to iiiqiiiro the 
occasion ; and was told that, for tlio s])ace of seven years 
last past, lie had been committed to the custody of the 
demons upon that monntaiii, who daily made nso of him as 
a chariot, in consequence of an unwary exclamation to 
that effect. Tlio traveller, startled at an assertion so ex- 
traordinary, and a little incTodulous, was informed that his 
neighhour had sutFored in a similar degree ; for that, having 
liastily committed his daughter to their power, they had 
instantly homo her ulF. lie added that the demons, weary 
of instructing the girl, would willingly restore her, pro- 
vided the father presented himself on the mountain and 
there received her. 

The auditor, thunder-struck at this communication, 
doubted whether ho sliould conceal tilings so incredible, or 
relate what he had heard. Ho determined, at last, to 
declare the girl’s situation to her father; and hastening, 
accordingly, found him still bewailing the lengthened 
absence of his daughter. Ascertaining the cause, he wont 
on to state what lie had lieard from the man wliom llie 
devils nsed as a chariot: “ TJiercforo,” said he, “ 1 recommend 
you, attesting the Divine name, to demand of these devils 
the restitution of your daughter.” Amazed at what was 
imparted to liim, the father delilxiratcd upon tlio best 
method of proceeding and finally pursued the counsel of 
the traveller. Ascending the mountain, ho passed forward 
to the lake, and adjured the demons to restore the girl 
whom his folly had committed to them. Suddenly a 
violent blast swept by him, and a girl of lofty stature 
stood in his prosen^je. Her eyes were wild and wander- 
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ing, and her bones and sinews were scarcely covered with 
skin. Her horrible countenance discovered no sign of 
sensibility; and, ignorant of all language, she scarcely 
could be acknowledged for a human being. The father, 
wondering at her strange appearance, and doubtful 
whether she should bo taken to his own home or not, 
posted to the bishop of Girona, and, with a sorrowful 
aspect, detailed what had befallen him ; at the same time 
requesting his advice. The bishop, as a religious man, 
and one intinsted with a charge of so much importance, 
narrated every circumstance respecting the girl to his dio- 
cese. lie wanicd them against rashly committing their 
hjrtunes to the power of demons, and showed that our 
adversary the devil, as a raging lion, gocth about seeking 
whom he may devour ; that ho will slay those who are 
given to him, and hold them in eternal bonds, and torment 
and afflict those devoted to him for a time. 

'The man who was used by the devils as a chariot, 
remained a long time in this miserable situation ; but his 
su})Boqucnt faith and discretion emancipated him. He 
stated that near the above-mentioned place there was an 
extensive subterranean palace, whoso entrance was by a 
single gate, enveloped in the thickest darkness. Through 
this portal the devils, who had been on embassies to 
various parts of the world, retuimed, and communicated 
to their fellows what they had done. No one could tell of 
what the palace was constimcted, save themselves, and 
those who passed under their yoke to eternal damnation. 
From all which, my beloved, wo may gather the dangers 
we are exposed to, and how cautious we should bo of 
invoking the devil to our assistance, as well as of com- 
mitting our family to his power. Let us guard our hearts, 
and beware that ho catch not up the sinful soul, and 
plunge it into the lake of everlasting misery ; where there 
is snow and ice uu thawed — crystal, that reflects the 
awakened and agonized conscience, perpetually burning 
with ijmnortal fii'o. 
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TALE CLXIII. 

OF EXTREME FEAR 

Alexander had an only son, called Celestinns, whom he 
loved with the utmost tenderness. He desired to fiavo 
him well instructed, and sending for a certain philosopher, 
said, “ Sir, instruct my son, and I will bountifully 
remunerate you.” The philosopher acquiesced, and tooK 
the boy homo with him. Ho diligently performed his 
duty ; and it happened that one day, entering a meadow 
with his pupil, they perceived a horse lyihg on tlio 
ground, grievously affected with the mango. Near the 
animal tw'o sheep were tied together, which busily cropi)ed 
the grass that grew in abundance around them. It so 
chanced that the sheep were on each side of the Iiorse, and 
the cord with which they were bound passed over his 
back and, chafing the sores, galled him exceedingly. 
Disturbed by this circumstance, ho got up ; but the cord, 
then loaded with the weight of the sheep, afllicted him 
more and more ; and, filled with fury, ho began to run off 
at a great speed, dragging along the unfortunate sheep. 
And in equal proportion to their resistance was the aug- 
mentation of the horse’s suffering. For the cord, liaving 
worn itself into a hollow, sunk, at every struggle, yet 
deeper into the wound. 

Adjoining the meadow was the house of a millci*, 
toward which the horse, impelled by the anguish of his 
wound, galloped, and entered, with tlie sheep hanging 
as we have said. The house was then unoccupfed ; but 
there was a fire burning uixin the hearth, and the quadru- 
ped, plunging and striking with his hoofs, so scattered the 
fire that the fiame caught hold of the building, and reduced 
it to ashes, together with the horse and the sheep. “Young 
Mian,” said the preceptor to his pupil, “ you have perceived 
the beginning, the middle, and the completion of this 
incident ; make me some coiTcct verses upon it, and show 
me who is responsible for the burning of the house. 
Unless you do this, I assure you I will punish you 
severely.” Celestinus, during the absence of his master, 
applied himself diligently to study, but he was unable 
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to execute his task. This much troubled him ; and the 
devil met him in the likeness of a man, and said, “My 
son, what has made you so sorrowful?” 

Cclest. Never mind ; it is no use telling you. 

Devil. You know not that ; tell mo, and 1 will help you. 

Qelest. I am charged, undtT a heavy jmnishment, to 
ujako some verses al^out a scabby liorsc and two slioop, 
and I don’t know how. 

Devil. Young man, I am the devil in a human form, 
and tlio best i)oet tliat ever lived : care nothing about your 
master, but ])romise to servo mo faithfully, and I will 
comjioso sueli deleetablo verses for you that they sliall 
cx(‘('l tlioso of your ])edagogu(^ hiinself. 

(Ylestinus gave his word to servo him faithfully if ho 
fill tilled his engagement. The devil thou produced the 
following verses : — 

Routid by a thong, that passed along 
A horse’s mangy hide, 

Two sheep there lay, as I you say,* 

One II poll cither side. 

The steed iiprose, and njjward ro<’ » 

Eaoli sheep N\itli clungling j>re(‘elj ; 

Borne by the horse’s rapid courbc, 

The miller’s hut they reach. 

Pcnltcring the tire with rocklcsH ire, 

The rafters caiiglit tlio tlame ; 

And bleating breed and scabby steed 
'Were roasted iu the same. 

Now liad that wiglit, tliat miller liight, 

Vouchsafed liis house to kee]i : 

Kro ho returned it had not buriK'd, 

Nor burned Jiis Iiorse and slieep.f 


* i.c. As 1 tell you ; or, my to yon. 

“ Ho said, * Madam, have good day ! 

Sekerly, as 1 yon my.* ” — Itomanca of Sir Isnnilfras. 
t As those are probably the only verses on record of the devil’a 
ftomi>ositiou (at lca^t, so well authenticated), I cannot do kss than 
transcribe them for the oiliflcation of the curious : — 

“Nexus ovom binam, per spinam traxit cquinam; 

Ltesiis surgit eqiuis, poudet utrumque jw;cus. 

Ad molendinuin, pondus portabat equinum, 

Dispergendo focum, se eremat atque locum. 

Custodes aberant singula damna ferant” 
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Tho l)oy, mado happy by the present, ref nrned home. 

Mmier, My child, have you stolen your verses, or 
made them ? 

CeJesi. I made them, sir. 

He then read what we have given above ; and the 
master, struck with tho great(,‘.st astonishment at their 
uncommon beauty, exclaimed, “jVFy dear hoy, tell me if 
any one made these verses for you ‘r* ” 

CelesL No, sir ; no one did. 

Masti^r. Unless you tell mo the truth, T will flog* you 
till tlm bh)od run. 

'JTie lad, fearful of what might follr)w, declai'od all that 
had occurred, and how he liad bound himself to the devil. 
'J'ho preceptor, grieved at the communication, indiier d tho 
youth to confess himself and renouneo this h^arfiil con- 
federacy. Wlien this was done ho became a lady man, 
and, after a well-spent life, gave up bis soul to (lod. 

APriJCATION. 

My beloved, the king is Christ; the pbilosojdior, any 
prelate; tho mangy horse, a sinner coveaed witli sins. 
Tho two sheep are two preaelieis ])ound )>y the cord of 
charity ; tho miller’s liouso is the world ; and tho tiro, 
detraction. 


TALE CLXIV. 

OF THE PERVERSITY OF THE WORLD. 

We read in a certain book of a conversation bcLvvcicn Jesus 
(Jhrist and St. Peter. “ I saw,” said the latter, “ five men 
wdiom I thought madmen. Tho first afo tho sand ^)^ the 
sea so greedily, that it slipiicd through his jaws on either 
side of tho mouth. Another I observed standing u])on 
a pit full of sulphur and pitch, of which the smell was 
intolerable; yet he sU'ove earnestly to inhale it. Tho 
third lay upon a burning furnace, whoso heat was not 
enough ; ho endeavoured to catch tho sparks einitte<l from 
the furnace that he might eat them, A fourth sat ui)od 
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a pinnacle of the temple, in order to catch the wind. 
For this purpose he held his mouth open. The fifth 
devoured whatsoever of his own members ho could get 
into his mouth, and laughed incessantly at every other 
man. Many beheld these five men, and much wondered 
why they did these things.” 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the first of these men represents the 
covetous ; the second, the gluttonous and luxurious ; the 
third, the rich and honourable ; the fourth, the hypocrites 
and the fifth are the calumniators of the good. 


TALE CLXV. 

OF THE SAME SUIUECT. 

Wk road in the Lives of the Fathei-s, that an angel showed 
to a certain holy man three men lalK)uring under a triple 
fatuity- The first made a faggot of wood, and because it was 
too heavy for him to carry he added to it more wood, hoping 
by such moans to make it light. The second drew water 
with great labour from a very deep well with a sieve, which 
he incessantly filled. The third carried a beam in his 
chariot; and wishing to enter his house, whereof the 
gate was so narrow and low that it would not admit him, 
he violently whipped his horse, until they both fell together 
into a deep well. Having shown this to the holy man, 
the angel said, “ What think you of these three men ? ” 
“ That they are three fools,” answ^ered he. “ Understand, 
liowever,” returned the angel, “that they represent the 
sinners of this world. The first describe that kind of 
men who, from day to day, add new sins to the old, because 
they cannot bear the weight of those which they already 
have. The second man represents those who do good, but 
do it sinfuDy, and therefore it is of no benefit. And the 
third person is he who would enter the kingdom of heaven 
with all his worldly vanities, but is cast down into hell. 
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TALE CLXVI. 

OF THE GAME OF SCHACI. (32) 

ScHACARiUH * has sixty-four points, divided by eight, as 
husband and wife, bridegroom and bride, clergy and lay, 
rich and poor. Six men are used at this game. The first 
is RocHUS,t and it is of two kinds, white and black. Tlie 
white is placed on the right hand, and the black upon the 
left. The reason of which is, that when all the ScuACi are 
fixed in their places, the noble, as well as the vulgar pieces, 
have certain goals towards which they must proceed. The 
liociii alone, when they are enclosed, have no power of 
proceeding, unless a way shall 1)0 cleared for them either 
l)y the higher or lower men. The Rochus moves directly 
across, and never to the coraers, whetlier in going or 
returning ; and if he move laterally from the other side, 
and take some piece, he becomes a thief. 

The second piece is Alphinus, J which passes over three 
points. For in its proper place, that which is black is 
fixed to the right of the king, with the white on his left ; 
and they are not called white and black with respect to 
their colour, but to their situation. Because the black 
piece, proceeding toward the right, that is, into the black 
and void space, is stationed before the Husbandman. But 
the left, by its own power, moves two points, the one 
towards the white space on the right ; and the other, 
towards the white and void space on the loft. Thus also 
of the third piece to the third square, by preserving its 
proper situation on the board ; § so that if it be iSlack, to 

* Schaearium is tbo table or board on which the game is played, 
being distinguished by alternate black and white squares. 

f JXoehuf, BoccuSf Jfoetts, IlroaiSf from the German word Rocu, 
si|^ifyiDg an upper garment. Whether this etymology can bo ad- 
mittod is very doubtful. It moves to the right, in Pseud.-Ovid. 

[This piece is the Castle or Itook. — Ed.] 

X This piece is called, by the French, Le Fot, and by the Italians, 
ALriK<» (Z>« Fretne in r). According to Pseudo-Ovidius, it moves in 
an oblique direction. 

[The Bishop ; which formerly could only move two squares at a 
tuDe,but could leap over an intervening man. — E d.] 

' $ [This sentence is very obscure, and must be corrupt^ I think; 
but tliis description of the gnme (chess) Is confnso<1 all through. — E d.) 
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black, and the contrary — proceeding in an aiignlar diiec- 
tion . 

Tlio third kind ih of Knights, of whom tlio right ia 
white, and the left black. The white, when on his own 
square, lias three moves — one towards the right in tho 
black place before the Husbandman ; tho other in the black 
and void sjuxco before the Wool-caudkr ; the third, towards 
tho left, ill tho place of a Mercfiant. AVhen this piece is 
lixod near tho king, it may move six squares, and when 
in the middle, eight. It is tho same with tlio left. When 
the black is opposite to the king, and the white also oj^po- 
site, they move together; one is jdaeed Ixdbrc the queen, 
as the hd’t; the other, before tho king, as tlio right. 

TJie fourth kind is of the infonor pieces, wiiich have 
one and tho saim^ move. hVr from tho sijnaro on wliich 
they aro placed they may ]>rowed to tlie tliird, and there, 
as in Hocurity, remain within reach of tho king. Hut 
■wdicn they go out of tho king's move, they aro content 
with one square, and proceed in a direct lino. Yet they 
m^ver return in this manner, but seemro by their progress 
those honours wliich belong by their position to tho nobles. 
If they should be assisted by tho knights and other noblo 
pieces, and arrive at llie line of squares where tho adver- 
saiy’s nobles aro posted, they acijuire, by their valour, a 
])Owcr coiiferrod hy grace on the quojii. Ihit it should l»e 
observed that if the inferior pieces, going on tlio riglit, 
ibid any noble or vulgar adversary, and this in an angle, 
they may take or kill liim on tho rigJit or tho left; but 
tho inferior piece never moves out of tho straight line, to 
tho right or left, unless ho has obtained power of the 
queen. ♦ 

Tho fifth piece in tho play of the Scuaci is called the 
Queen. Her move is from white to black, and she is placed 
near tho king : if she quit liis side, she is captured. When 

• I have thought it useless to translate tho very strained application 
of this game, introduced between eacli description, but tho following 
illustration jicrhaps ought not to bo discarded: — “ Virgil, deaoendwl 

from a low bongobnrd li.e. German] family, but n native of Mantua, 
w’aa niOi>t rcrewned for Lis wisdom, and the e.voellenco of his poetical 
talent. When somelKxly accuscal him of inserting certain of Homer’s 
versos in hia work, he answered, * That they wore strong men who 
could brar\dlsh the club of Hercules. ’ ** 
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she has moved from tlio black square in whieli she was 
first placed, she c^n go only from square to square, and 
this angularly, whether she go forward or return ; whether 
she take, or is taken. But if it be asked why the queen 
is exposed to war, when the condition of a female is frail 
and unwarlike, wo reply, when husbands go out to battle, 
it is customary for their wtunen and wives, and the rest 
of their family, to live in the camp. And though they do 
not Uwse a bow, and encumber men more by tlu*ir whims 
than they destroy the foe by their valour, yet the queen 
is intended for tlio king’s helj). Tliorcforo, that slic may 
evince her affection, she accompanies him to battle.^ 

Tlio sixth kind of pieces used in this game are tlie 
Kings. The king shows above all the rest what is tlu^ 
nature of motion and jirogression. For since ho may 
reside in the fourth squares witli the white, though ho 
himself bo black, he hath the Knight on the right hand 
in a white space, but the ArriiiNUS and the Bociius in the 
black. In the left he holds O])posite places. But though 
the king has more power and dignity than all the other 
pieces, it does not liecomo him to move far from his throne ; 
and therefore ho begins his move from his own white 
Kfpiare, like tho Boom, from right and left. Yet ho cannot 
bo placed on the left in tho black space, near the situation 
of the Rociius on the white ; but ho may go into tho wliito 
space near the aforesaid Bociius in the corner s([uare, where 
tho guards of the city are fixed ; and there ho hath in such 

* Among many otlicr mattorn in disjn-aiHO of the fair sex, which 
are found in this ap])lication (and which I slumld blush to tnmslato 1), 
tho writer ohservos after Scncca, “Quod midicros qiiwi iimhun faoioiii 
hal>ent, loves et impudiccc sunt.” But this is a Platonic tenet. Again, 
“Quidius” (or OviDU's) very learnedly remarks, “Casta ost quam 
nemo rogavit.** This is no doubt tho original of a song in Congreve’s 
Love for Love, 

“ A nymph and a swain to Aj>ollo oucc prayed ; 

Tho swain had been jilted, tho iiyraph been betrayed ; 

Their intent was to try if his oracle knew 

E’er a nymph that was chaste, or a swain that was true, 

“Apollo was mute, and had like to’ve been pfwed, 

But sagely at length ho this secret disclosed : 

He alone won’t betray in whom none will confide; 

And the nymph may be chaste, tliat has never been tnod.” 
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move the nature of the knight. But ho takes these two 
moves in place of the queen. 


TALE CLXVII. 

OF HEARING GOOD COUNSEL. 

An archer, catching a little hird cfillod a nightingale, 
was about to put her to death. But, being gifted witli 
language, she said to him, “ What will it advantage you 
to kill me ? I cannot satisfy your appetite. Let mo go, 
and I will give you three rules, from which you will 
derive great l)cnefit, if you follow them accurately.” 
Astonished at hearing the bird speak, he promised In r 
lilMu ty (m the conditions she had stated. “ Hear, then,” 
said she : * ** never attempt impossibilities ; secondly, do not 
lament an irrecoverable loss ; thirdly, do not credit things 
that are incredible. If you keep th(;se three maxims with 
wisdom, they will infinitely profit ycm.” The man, faith- 
ful to Jus promise, let the bird escape. Winging her 
flight through the air, she coinmoneod a most excpiisitc 
song ; and having finished, said to the archer, “ Thou art 
a silly follow, and hast to-day lost a great treasure. 
There is in my bowels a pearl bigger than the egg of an 
ostrich.” Full of vexation at her escape, he immediately 
spread his nets and endeavoured to take her a second 
time; but she eluded his art. “Come into my house, 
sweet bird ! ” said he, “ and I will show thee every 
kindness. I will feed thee with my own hands, and 
permit thee to fly abroad at pleasure.” The nightingale 
answered, “ Now I am certain thou art a fool, and payest 
no regard to the counsel I gave thee : ‘ Regret not what 
is irrecoverable.’ Thou canst not take me again, yet thou 
hast spread thy snares for that purpose. Moreover, thou 
believoi^t that my bowels contain a pearl larger than the 
egg of an ostrich, when I myself am nothing near that 

* I CAD not hope that I have translated this acoennt of an obscim) 
game quite intelligibly; bnt I was unwilling to omit it. 

[As remarked in our Not© 32, Hiis obscure game ” is Chess. — En.j 
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Bize! Thou ai"f, a fool; and a fool thou wilt always 
remain.” With this consolatory assuraiico she flew away. 
The man returned sorrowfully to his own house, but never 
again obtained a sight of the nightingale. (33) 

APPLICATION. 

My beloved, the archer is any Christian : the nightiu- 
gal.e is Christ ; and man attempts to kill Him os often as 
he sins. 


TALE OLXVIlJ. 

OF CTEKNAL CONDEMNATION. 

JUiiLAAM says that a sinner is like a man who, being 
afraid of a unicorn, stepped backward into a deep pit. 
But when ho had fallen ho laid hold of tlio branch of a 
tree, and drew himself up. Looking below, ho espied 
at the foot of the tree by wliicli lie liad ascended a v(*ry 
black M'cll, and a hoiTiblo dragon encompassing it. The 
dragon ap]r)earod to expect his fall with extended jaws. 
Now, the tree was constantly being gnawed by two mice, 
of which one was white and the other black, and the man 
felt it shake. There were also four white vipers at its 
foot, which filled the w^hole pit with tlieir pestilential 
breath. Lifting up his eyes, the man beheld honey drop- 
l>ing from a bough of the tree ; and, wholly forgetfu} of his 
danger, ho gave himself up to the fatal sweetness, A irieud, 
stietching out to him a ladder, would have raised him 
entirely out ; but, overcome by the allurement, he clung to 
the tree, which fell, and cast him into the jaws of the 
dragon. The monster immediately descending to the 
lowest pit, there devoured him. He thus died a miser 
able death.* 

• ** This is another of Barlaam’s Apologues in Damasceuus^s 
romance Barlaam and Josaphat ; and wliich has been adopted 
into the Lives of the Saints, by Soriiis and others. A mobaltzatioh 
is subjoin^, exactly agreeing with that in the Gesta.”*— Wabton. 
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AITLICATIOX. 

My Ix'lovcd, man in that sinner; and the unicorn is 
death. The pit is the world ; the tree is life, wliich is 
(!ver l>oiTi«; coiisuiued, as it were, hy tlie white mouse and 
the black, ('vciy liour of tlio day and ni^ht. The i>ost 
which the vipers occupied is the human frame ; the dragon 
is tlio devil ; and the lower pit is hell. The hoTieyed bough 
is the pl(‘aHurcs of sin : the friend, any Christian preacher; 
and tlic ladder is penitence. 


TALE (^LXIX. 

OF MANNER OF LIFE. 

Tucxjijs Tompkius* relates of Liguriiis, a nobhi kuiglit, that 
lie indueed the inliabitants of the state to make oath tliat 
th(‘y would faithfully juvservo certain just and wholo- 
soine, though rather severe laws, until he returned \\itli 
an answer from the oracle of Apollo, whom ho feigned to 
have made them. Jle then went to Crete, and there abode 
in voluntary (‘xilo. lint when ho was dead, the citizens 
brought back his bones, imagining that they were thou 
freed Irom tlie obligation of their oath. Tliese laws wore 
twelve in number. The first insisted on olx>dicnco to 
their princes, and enjoined i>rinces to watch over the well- 
being of their subjects, and to i^epress wickedness. The 
second law cominandod eeonomv, and considered war 
bettor provided for by sobriety than drunkenness. Tho 
third law ordained rewards to he proportioned to merit. 
Tho fourth laid down, that silver and gold were the vilest 
of all things. Tho fifth divided tho administration of 
government ; cmpowei*ing kings to make war, magistrates 
to give judgment, and the senate to try offenders. It also 
conferred upon the jxiople permission to elect tlieir rulers. 

• ‘’Our comi>iler licro means Justin’s Abridgment of Trogiis; 
which, to tho irreparable injury of literature, soon destroyed iU 
original. An early epitome of Livy would bave been ntteuded with 
tho same unliappy cousequencea.” — Wartox, 
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Tlie sixth law api>ortioncd lands, and settled disputed clainis 
respoctiiig patnniony, so tliat no ono could bccjoino luoixj 
powerful than another. The seventh enjoined all feasts 
to ho held in public, lest one person should bo the cause of 
luxury to another ; the eipjhth, that young men should 
have but ono habit diiring the year ; the nintli, that poor 
lads should be employed in the holds, and not in the 
forum, by which their first years should bo spent iu hard 
labonr, not in idleness. The tenth law exacted tliat 
virgins l>o married without dowry; the eleventh, that 
wives l»c not elioseii for money ; and the twelfth, that the 
greatest honour should not. be assigned to the greatest 
wealth, but to ]u*iority in years. And whatever law 
liigurius established, ho himself observed beyond all 
others,* 


APPLICATION. 

My Ixjlovod, tlie kiiiglit is Clirist; and the laws, those 
moral ordinances which lie established. 


TALE C L X X . 

OF REPENTANCE. 

A CERTAIN gambler met St. Bernard on liorscback. 
“ Father,” said ho, “ I will play with you, and stake my 
soul against your liorsc.” Iinmediatoly St. Bernapd dis- 
mounted, and said, “ If you throw more points than I, you 
shall have my horse; but if not, 1 will take jxiHscssion of 
your soul.” The gambler acceded ; and taking up the 
dice, threw seventeen points. Thinking liimself sure of 
the victory, he laid hold of the bridle of St. Bernard’s 
steed. “My son,” said the holy man, there are more 
points than that in three dice,” Accordingly, he threw 
eighteen points, one more than the gambler ; who forth- 
with put himself under the guidance of the saint. After 

♦ [The lawgiver who acted 09 state 1 in this story was Solon.-* 
Ed.] 

T 
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a life of great sanctity, ho came to a happy ouil, and 
paBsed into the joy of his Lord,* (34) 

APPLICATION, 

My beloved, the gambler is any worldly-niiuded man, 
and Bernard is a disenict confessor. Jlis hoiHC typifies his 
1101111: ; and the three dice are the Holy Trinity. 


TALE OLXXL 

OF TOO MUCH LOVE, AND OF THE FORCE OF 
TRU'JH. 

rLTUUS ALPiiONSust relates a story of two knights, of 
whom one dwelt in Egypt and the other in Baldac-f Mes- 
sengers often passed between them; and whatever there was 
curious in the laud of Egypt, the knight of that country 
sent to his friend, and he, in like manner, sent back an 
equivalent. Thus much kindness was manifested on both 
sides. But neither had over seen the other. 

As the knight of Baldac oneo lay upon his bed, ho held 
the fulloAving soliloquy : — “ My correspondent in Egypt has 
discovered much friendship for mo ; but I have never yet 
seen him : I will go and pay him a visit.’^ Accordingly, ho 
hired a ship and went into Egypt ; and his friend, hearing 
of his arrival, met him by the way, and received him with 
much pleasure. Now, the knight had a very beautiful girl 
in his house, with whom the knight of Baldac was so smitten, 
that ho fell sick and pined away. “ My friend,” said the 
other, “ what is the matter with you ? ” “ Ilify heart,” 

* From Caxton’8 Golden Lerfend, Seo the Note, 
t ‘‘This is tho story of iioccaoe’s popular novel of Tito and 
Gisipi‘0, and of Lydgate's Tale of tico MarchanU of JEWpf and of 
Jlaldad, a manuscript poem in tho’Britisli Museum, and lately in tho 
libniry of Dr. Askew.' Peter Alphonsus is quoted for this story ; and 
it makes tho second fable of his Clerical] s DiscirLiNA."— ’W auton. 
[Compare Tale CVIII.— En.] 

X Bagdad, 


a. KJnartls lias a piny ou tots story. 
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leturnod his comrade, “ has fixed itself upon one of the 
women of your household, and tinloss I may espouse Imr I 
shall die.” Upon this, all the household, savo the indi- 
vidual in question, wore summoned before him ; and having 
surveyed them, he exclaimed, “1 care little or nothing for 
these. But there is one other whom I have not soon ; and 
her my soul lovctli.” At last this girl was shown to him. 
JTo protested that it was to her alone that ho must owe 
his life. “ Sir,” said his friend, “ I brought this girl up 
with the intention of making her my Avifo ; and 1 sliall 
obtain much wealth with her. Novertlioless, so strong is 
my aftbetion fur you, that I give her to you witli all tlio 
riclics whicli should have fallen to my share.” 'J'lio sick 
knight, overjoyed at his good fortune, received the lady 
and tlie money, and returned with her to Baldao. 

After a while the knight of Egypt became so extremely 
indigent that lie ])osscssed no habitation. “ I had better,” 
thought he, go to my friend of Baldac, to him wliom I 
enriched, and inform him of my wants.” lie did so; and 
reached Baldao a while after sunset. “ It is night,” said 
lie to himself; “if I go now to my friend’s house, ho will 
not know me, for I am so poorly dressed. T, who once used 
to have a largo household about mo, am no^v' desolate and 
destitute. To-niglit, therefore, T will rest, and on tho 
morrow will go to liis mansion.” llappeuiug to look 
b^ward a burial-ground, he ol:M3erved tho gates of a church 
thrown opcui, and here ho determined to remain for the 
night. But while he was endeavouring to compose him- 
self to sleep ill a court of that place, there entered two 
men, who engaged in battle ; and one was slain. Tho 
murderer instantly fled to the burial-ground, and escaped 
on tho otli u* side. By and by an extraordinary clamour 
penetrated through the whole city, “ Wliero is the mur- 
derer? Where is tho traitor?” was tho general cry. “I 
am he, ’’said our knight ; “ take mo to crucifixion.” They 
laid hands on him and led him away to prison. Early tho 
next morning the city bell rang, and tho judge sentenced 
him to bo crucified. Amongst those who followed to 
witness his execution was tho knight whom lie had 
befriended ; and the former, seeing him led towards the 
«ix)S8, knew him at once, “ What I ” cried he, “ shall he be 
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crucified, and I alive?” Shouting, therefore, with a loud 
voice, he said, “ My friends I destroy not an innocent man. 
I am the murderer, and not ho.” Satisfied with his de- 
claration, they immediately 8cizo<l him and brought both 
to tlio cross. When they were near the place of execution, 
the real murderer, wlio happened to bo present, thought 
thus, “I will not i>ermit innoctuit blood to bo shed : tlie 
vengeance of Cod will sooner or later overtake mo, and it 
is bctt(‘r to suffer a short pain in this world than subject 
mysedf to everlasting torments in the next.” Then lifting 
up his voice, “ My friends ! for God’s sake, slay not the 
guiltless. The dead man was killed without premedita- 
tion, and without the knowledge of either of these men. 
I only am the mnrdeaxT ; let thc«o men go.” The 
crowd, hearing wliat he said, instantly apprehended and 
brought him with no little amazement to the judge. Tho 
judge, seeing the reputed criminals along with them, askal 
witli surprise why they had returned. They related 
what had occurred ; and the judge, addressing tho first 
knight, said, “ Friend, why did you confess yourself the 
murderer?” “My lord,” answered he, “I will tell you 
without deceit. In iny own land I was rich ; and every- 
thing tliat I desired I had. ]hit I lost all this ; and pos- 
sessing neither house nor home, I was ashamed, and 
sought in this confession to obtain a remedy. I am will- 
ing to die ; and for Heaven’s love command me to be put 
to de^ath.” Tlio judge then turning to tJie knight of l5al- 
dao — “ And you, my friend ! why did you avow yourself 
tho murderer ? ” JMy lord,” replied ho, “ this knight 
bestowed upon me a wife, avIioiu lie had previously edu- 
cated for himself, with an infinite store of wealth. When, 
therefore, I perceived my old and valued friend recluced to 
such an extremity, and saw him led rudely to the cross, I 
proclaimed m^^self tho murderer. For his love I w^ould 
willingly perish.” “ Now then,” said the judge to the real 
homicide, “ what have you to say for yourself! ” “ I have 
told the truth,” answered he. “ It would have been a heavy 
crime, indeed, had I permitted two innocent men to peiish 
by my fault, and I therefore prefer to undergo the penalty 
hei'e, than to be punished at some other time, or perhaps 
in hell.” “ Well, returned the judge, “ since yon h^^ve 
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declared the truth and E?avod the lives of the innocent, 
study to amend your future life ; for this time 1 pardon 
you — go in peace.” 

The people unanimously applauded the decision of tlio 
judge in acquitting the guilty person, whoso magnanimity 
had rescued two innocent persons from death. 

APl'LlCATION. 

My hcloved, the emperor is God j * the two kniglits, 
Cliribt and our first parent.! The beautiful girl is tlm 
Bouh The dead man is the H[)int destroyed hy tJie Hesh. 


TALE CLXXir. 

OF MENTAI. CONSTANCY. 

In the reign of a certain King of England, there wove two 
hnightSjOiic of wliom was called Guido, and tlie other Tyriiis. 
'J'he former engaged in many wars, and always triumplu'd. 
Ho was enamoured of a beautiful girl of noble family, but 
whom he could not prevail upon to many him, until he 
had encountered many enemies for her sake. At last, at 
the conclusion of a particular exploit, he gained her con- 
sent, and married her witli great splendour. On the tliird 
night succeeding their nuptials, about coek-erovving, lie 
arose from his bed to look upon the sky ; and amongst tlio 
most lustrous stars ho clearly distinguished our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who said, “ Guido, Guido! 3"ou liavo fought 
much and valiantly for tho love of a woman ; it i>s now 
time that you should encounter my enemies with equal 
resolution.*^ Having so said, our Lord vanished. Guido, 
therefore, perceiving that it was His pleasure to send liim 

• There is no Empltior iu tlie story ; but that is of littlo conse- 
quence. Tho reader must euppoee one. Long use hod so habituated 
the author or authors of the Gegia Itomanorum to the auomaloijg 
introduction of an emperor, that the omission must have been held a 
flagrant breach of court etiquette. 

f “In agro Damaaemo plafimatiis cst” in the original. 
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to tho Holy Land, to avcngo Him n])on tlic iiifidely, re- 
turned to his wife. “ I go to tho Holy Land ; should 
IVovidenco hless ns wdth a child, attend carefully to its 
education until my return.” Tho lady, startled at these 
words, s])rung up from tho bod as ono distracted, and 
catching a dagger, which was ])laced at the head of tho 
couch, cried out, “ Oh, my lord, I liavo alwa^'s loved you, 
and looked forward with anxiety to our niarriago, even 
when you were in battle, and spreading your fame over 
all tho world; and will you now leave me? First will 
] stab myself with this dagger.” Guido arose, and took 
away tho weapon. “ My beloved,” said lie, “ your words 
alarm me. I have vowed to God that 1 will visit tho 
Holy Land, 'i’ho best o])})ortunity is the ])iesent, before 
old ago come ui>on me. lie not disturbed ; 1 will soon 
ndurn.” Somewhat comforted with this assiiraiico, she 
presented to liiin a ring. “ Take this ring, and as often 
/IS you look upon it in your pilgrimage, think of mo. I 
will await with patience your return.” The knight bade 
her farewell, and dci/artod in company with Tyrius. As 
for tho l/idy, she gave herself uj) to her sorrow^s for many 
da 3 ^s, and would nut be consoled. In due time she brought 
i’orth a son of extreme beauty, and tenderly' w atched over 
his infant years. 

Guido and Tyrius, in tlie mean wdiilo, passed through 
many countries, and heard at last that tho kingdom of 
Dacia* had boon subdued by the infidels. “ My friend,” 
said Guido to his associate, do you enter this kingdom ; 
and since tho king of it is a CJhristian, assist him with all 
your power. 1 will proceed to the Holy Land ; and when 
1 have coml)atod against the foes of Chi*ist, I will return 
to you, and w'o will joyfully retrace our steps to England.” 
“Whatever pleases 3 "ou,” replied his friend, “shall please 
mo. I will enter this kingdom ; and if you live, come to 
me. We will rotuni together to our country.” Guido 
protnisod; and exchanging kisses, they separated wdth 
much regi-ct. The one proceeded to tho Holy Land, and 
the other to Dacia. Guido fought many battles against 
the Saracens, and w’as victorious in all ; so that his fame 

* A country of Scythia beyond Hungary; divided into Transyl- 
vania, Wnllachia, and Moldavia. 
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flow to tlio ends of tlio earth. Tyrius, in like maimor, 
proved fortunate in war, and drove tlio infidels from the 
Dacian territory. Tho king loved and honoured him 
alx)vo all others, and conferred on him groat riclics. But 
tliero was at that time a savage nobleman, called riebeus, 
in whoso heart the prosperity of Tyrius excited an inordi- 
nate degree of hate and envy. Ho accused him to tho 
king of treason, and malevolently insinuated that ho 
designed to make himself master of the kingdom. Tlio 
king credited tlio assertion, and ungratefully robbed 
Tyrius of all tho honours which his lx)unty had confiuTcd, 
Tyrius, tlKirofore, was reduced to exlreiuo want, and had 
scarcely tho common sustenance of life. Thus desolate, 
lie gave free course to his griefs; and exclaimed in great 
tribulation, “ AVrelch that 1 am ! what wdll become of 
me?” While lie was taking a solitary walk in sorrow, 
(jiiido, journeying alone in tlic habit of a pilgrim, met 
liim by the way, and knew him, but was not recognized 
by his friiuid. Ho, however, presently rcimunbered Tyi’ius* 
and retaining his disguise, apjiroached liiin, and said, “ My 
friend, from whence are you ? ” “ From foreign parts,” 

answered Tyrius, “ l)ut I iiavo now been many years in 
tliis country, I had once a companion in arms, who pro- 
ceeded to tho Holy Land; hut if he be alive or dead I 
know not, nor what have boon In’s fortum^s.” “ For the 
love of thy companion, then,” said Guido, “ suffer me to 
lest my head upon your lap, and 4^1ecp a little, for 1 am 
very weary.” Ho assented, and Guido fell asleep. 

Now, while ho slept, his mouth stood open ; and as 
Tyrius looked, he discovered a white weasel pass out of it, 
and run toward a neighbouring*mountaiii, which it entered. 
After remaining there a short space, it returned, and 
again ran down the sleeper’s throat. Guido straightway 
awoke, and said, “ My friend, I have had a wonderful 
dream ! I thought a weasel went out of my mouth, and 
entered yon mountain, and after that returned.” Sir,” 
answered Tyrius, “ what you have seen in a dream I 
beheld with my own eyes. But what that weasel did in 
the mountain, I am altogether ignorant.” “Let us go 
and look,” oliserved the other ; “ perhaps we may find 
something useful.” Accordingly, they entered the place 
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which tho weasel had been seen to enter, and feund there 
a dead dragon filled with gold. There was a sword also, 
of peculiar polish, and inscribed as follows : ‘‘ By means 

OF THIS SWORD, GuiIK) SHALL OVERCOME THE ADVERSARY OF 

Tyrius.” Kejoieed at the discovery, the disguised pilgi*iiu 
said, “ My friend, the treasure is thine, but tho sword I 
will take into my own possession.” “ My lord,” lie 
answered, “I do not deserve so much gold ; why should 
you bestow it upon me ? ” “ liaise your eyes,” said Guido. 
“ J am your friend ! ” Hearing this, he looked at him 
more narrowly ; and when ho recollected his heroic asso- 
ciate, ho fell upon the earth for joy, and we})t exceedingly. 
“ It is enough ; 1 have lived enough, now that I have seen 
you.” “ liis(;,” returned Guido, “ rise (piickly ; you ought 
to rrjoieo rather than weep at my coming. 1 will combat 
your enemy, and wo will proceed honourably to England. 
But tell no one who I ain.” Tyrius arose, fell uium his 
neck, and kissed him. Ho then collected the gold, and 
hastened to his homo ; but Guido knocked at the gate of 
tlio king’s palace. Tho porter inquired tlie cause, and hd 
informed him that he was a pilgrim newly amved from 
tho Holy Land. Ho was immediately admitted, and 
presented to tlio king, at whoso side sat tho invidious 
nobleruaii who had deprived Tyrius of his honours and 
■wealth. “Is tho Holy liaiid at peace?” inquired the 
monarch. “ Poaeo is now firmly established,” i*eplied 
Guido, “ and many have been converted to Christianity.” 

King, Hid you seo an English knight there, called 
CJuido, who has fought so many battles? 

(hiido, I have seen him often, my lord, and luive eaten 
with him. * 

King, Is any mention made of the Chiistian kings? 

Guido, Yes, my lord ; and of yon also. It is said that 
tho iSaracens and other infidels had taken possession of 
your kingdom, and that from their thraldom yon were 
delivered by tlie valour of a noblo knight, named Tyrius, 
afterwords promoted to great honour and riches. It is 
likewise said that you unjustly deprived this same T3Tiu8 
of what you had conferred, at the malevolent instigation 
of a knight called Plobeus. 

Plchcus, False pilgrim ! since thou presumest to utter 
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ihoke lies, hast tliou courage enough to defend them? If 
BO, I offer thee battle. That very Tyrius would liavo de- 
throned the king. He was a traitor, and therefore lost 
hiri honours. 

Guido (to the king). My lord, since he has been pleased 
to say that I am a false pilgrim, and that Tyrius is a 
traitor, I demand the combat. I will provo upon liis 
lx)dy that he lies. 

King, I am well idcascd with your determination ; 
nay, I entreat you not to desist. 

Guido, Furnish me with arms, then, my lord. 

King. Whatever you want shall be got ready for you. 

The king then appointed a day of battle ; and fearing 
lest the pilgrim Guido should in the mean time fall by 
ti*eachery, he called to him his daughter, a virgin, and 
said, “ As you love the life of that pilgrim, watch over 
him, and let him want for nothing.’’ In compliance, 
tliereforo, with her father’s wish, she brought him into 
lier own chamber, bathed him,* and supplied him with 
every requisite. On the day of battle PlcbouB armed 
himself, and standing at the gate, exelaiined, “ Where is 
that false pilgrim? why does ho tarry?” Guido, hearing 
what was said, put on his armour, and hastened to the 
lists. They fought so fiercely, that riebciis would have 
died had ho not drank. Addressing Ids antagonist, he 
said, “ Good pilgrim, lot me have one draught of water.” 
“ I consent,” answered Guido, “ provided you faithfully 
promise to use the same courtesy to me, should I require 
it.” “I promise,” replied the other. Having quenched 
Ids tliirst, he rushed on Guido, and they continued tlui 
battle with redoubled animosity. 13y and by, liowevci*, 
Guido himself thirsted, and required the same courtesy 
to be shown him as ho had exhibited. ** I vow to 
Heaven,” answered his enemy, “that you shall taste 

• “This was a oomiuon practice in the time of chivalry, and many 
examples of it may be found in ancient romances. The ladies not only 
assist^ in bathing the knights after tho fatigues of battle, but ad- 
minisiered proper medicines to heal their wounds. Similar instances 
occur in the writings of Homer. In the Odysgey, Polycasto, one of 
the daughters of Nestor, bathes Tclemachus; and it appears that 
Helen herself had performed the like ofiice for l/lysses.^ — ^D ouce, 

flluat of Shakeepeare, vol. ii. p, 401. 
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nothing, except by the Htroiig hand/’ At this imgmtfefiil 
retuni, Guido, defending himself as well as he could, 
approached the water, leaped in, and drank as much as he 
wished. Then springing out, ho nashed upon the trea- 
cherous riebeus like a raging lion, who at last sought 
refuge in flight. The king, observing what passed, 
caused them to bo separated, and to rest for that night, 
that in the morning they might bo ready to renew the 
contest. The pilgrim then re-entered his chamber, and 
leceived from the king’s daughter all the kindness it was 
ill her jkdwct to display. She hound nj) his wounds, 
jireparcd supper, and placed him ujwju a strong wooden 
pallet. Weaned with the exertions of the day, ho fell 
asleep. 

Now, Plelieus had seven sons, all strong men. He sent 
for tlicm, and spoke thus : “ My dear children, I give you 
to iiiidorsiand that, unless this pilgrim Ix) destroyed to- 
night, I may reckon myself among the dead to-morrow. 
J never looked upon a braver man.” “My dear father,” 
said one, “we will ])rescntly get rid of him.” About 
midnight, therefore, they entered the girl's chamber, 
where the pilgrim slept, and beneath which the sea 
flowed. They said to one anotluT, “If wo destroy him 
in Iml, wo are no better than dead men : let us toss him, 
IhhI and all, into the sea. It will be thought that he has 
fled.” This scheme was approved; and accordingly they 
took up tlie sleeping warrior, and hurled him into the 
waves.* He slept on, liowever, without perceiving what 
liad happened. The same night a fisherman, following 
his occuimtion, hoard the fall of the bed, and by tho light 
of the moon saw him floating upon the water. Much 
surprised, ho called out, “In the name of God, who aro 
you? Speak, that I may render assistance, before the 
waves swallow you up.” Guido, awoke by the clamour, 
arose, and perceiving tho sky and stars above, and the 
ocean beneath, wondered where lie was. “ Good friend,” 
liaid he to the fisherman, “ assist mo, and I will amply 
reward you. I am tho pilgidm who fought in tho lists ; 

• This incident might have furnished Lord Byron with tho 
mysterious disappramneo of Sir Ezzeiin, in his Lam.'* But I should 
scarcely think it. 
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but liow I got hither, I have no conception.’* Tho man, 
hearing this, took him into his vessel, and convoyed him 
to his house, whore ho rested till tlie morning. 

Tho sons of riobeus, in tlio mean while, related what 
they thought tlie end of tho pilgrim, and bade their 
parent discard his fear. Tho latter, much exhilarated, 
arose, and armed himself; and going to tho gate of tho 
palace, called out, Bnng forth that pilgrim, that I 
may complete my revenge.” Tho king commanded his 
daughter to awako and prepare him for battle. Ac- 
cordingly, she went into his room, but ho was not to be 
found. 8ho wept bitterly, exclaiming that some one had 
coiiveyc^d away licr treasure ; and tlio surprise occasioned 
by tho intelligence was not less, w’hen it Ixjcamo known 
that his l)cd was also missing. Some said that ho had 
hod; others, that he was murdered. Ph-heus, however, 
continued his clamour at the gate. “ Ibing out your 
l>ilgrim ; to-day I will present his head to tho king.” 
Now, while all was bustle and impiiry in tho palace, the 
fisherman made his way to tho royal seat, and said, 
“Grieve not, my lord, for the loss of tlie pilgrim. Fish- 
ing last night in the sea, I observed liim fioating upon a 
Ixid. I took him on board my vessel, and ho is now 
asleep at my house.” This new's greatly cheered tho 
king, and ho immediately sent to him to prepare for a 
renewal of the contest. But P1c1>cur, terrified, and a})i)rc- 
heiisivo of tho consequence, besought a truce. This was 
denied, even for a single hour. Both, therefore, re-entered 
tho lists, and each struck twice ; but at tho third blow 
Guido cut olf his upponenPs arm, and afterwards his head. 
He presented it to the king, who evinced hitnself wtdl 
satisfied with tlie event; and hearing that tlio sons of 
Plehens were instruments in the meditated treachery, ho 
ctiused them to bo crucified. The piigrim was loaded with 
honours, and offered immense wealth if he would remain 
with the king, which ho resolutely declined. Through 
him Tyrius was reinstated in his former dignity, and 
recompensed for his past suffering. He then bade tho 
king farewell. “Good friend,” returned the monarch, 
“ for the love of Heaven, leave me not ignorant of your 
name.” “My lord,” answered ho, “I am that Giiido of 
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wlioin you have oft<>n heard/’ Overjoyed at tliis happy 
discoveiy, the king fell upon liis neck, and promised him 
a large part of his dominions if ho would remain. ]hit he 
tx)uld not prevail ; and the warrior, after returning his 
friendly salutation, departed. 

Guido embarked for England, and hastened to his own 
(jastle. lie found a great number of paupers standing 
alMjut his gate ; and amongst them, habited as a j)ilgrini, 
sat the countess, his wife. Every day did she thus minis- 
ter to the poor, bestowing a j)enny upon cacli, with a 
rc(2uest that he wouhl i>ray for the safety of her husband 
Guido, that once more, before death, she might rejoice in 
Jiis presence. It happened, on the very day of his return, 
that his son, now seven years of age, sat with his mother 
among rho mendicants, snmptiiousl}^ apparelled. When 
ho heard his mother address the person who experienced 
her bounty in the manner mentioned above, “ Mother,” 
said ho, “ is it not my father wdioni you recommend to the 
]>rayors of these poor people?” “It is, my son,” replied 
she ; “ the third night following our marriage he left me, 
and I have never seen him since.” Now, as the lady 
walked among her dependents, wlio were ranged in order, 
she approached her own husband Guido, and gave him 
alms — but she knew not who he was. ITe bowed his head 
in acknowledgment, fearful lest his voice should discover 
liim. As the countess walked, her son followed ; and 
Guido raising his eyes and seeing his otfspring, whom he 
had not before seen, ho could not contain himself. Ho 
caught him in his arms, and kissed him. “ My darling 
child,” said he, “ may the Lord give thee grace to do that 
which is pleasing in Ilis eyes.” The damsels of the lady, 
observing the emotion and action of the pilgrim, called to 
him and bade him stand there no longer. Ho approached 
his wife’s presence, and without making liimself known, 
on treated of her permission to occupy some retired place 
in the neighbouring forest ; and she, supposing that he 
was tho pilgrim he apjieared to be, ibr the love of God 
and of her husband built him a hermitage, and there 
he remained a long time. But being on the point of 
death, he calle<l his attendant, and said, “ Go quickly to 
the countess ; give her that ring, and say that if she 
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wifcihcs to see me, she must come hither with all npoed.” 
The messenger went accordingly, and delivered the ring. 
As soon as she had seen it, she exclaimed, “ It is my loiii’s 
ring ! and with a fleet foot hurried into the forest, lint 
(liiido was dead. Slio fell upon the ooi-pso, and with a 
loud voice cried, “ AYoo is ino ! my hope is extinct!*' and 
then with sighs and lamentations continued, “ Wliero are 
now the alms I distributed in behalf of my lord? I bolield 
my husband receive my gifts w'ith his own hands, and 
know him not. And as for thee ’* (apostrophizing the dead 
body), “ thou sawest thy child, and touchedst him. Thou 
didst kiss him, and yet revealedst not thyself to mo ! What 
hast thou done? Oli, Guido! Guido! never shall 1 see 
thee more ! '* She sumptuously interred his body ; and 
bewailed his decease for many da^'S. (35) 

ArrtlCATlON. 

My beloved, the knight represents Christ; the wife is 
the soul, aiid 1\yriu8 is man in general. The we asel typi- 
liesJohu and the othoi jnoidiots, who predicted the coming 
of (didst. The inouiitaiii is tho world. The dead dragon 
is the old law, and the treasure within it is tho ton com- 
mandments. Tho sword is authority ; the king’s daughter, 
tho Virgin Mary. Tlio seven sous of Idcheus arc seven 
mortal sins ; the fisherman is the Holy Ghost, 


TALh: CLXXIII. 

OF THE BURDENS OF THIS LIFI^:. 

A CERTAIN king once went to a fair,* and took with him a 
preceptor and his scholar. Standing in tho market-place, 
they perceived eiglit packages exposed for sale, Tho 

* Among the revenues accruing to the crown of England from 
the fair of SiLut Botolph, at Boston in Lincolnshire, within the 
HoNOiui or Richmond, mention is made of the royal pavilion, or booth, 
which stoofl in the fair, about the year 1280. This fair was regularly 
frequented by merchants from the most capital trading towns of Xor- 
imindy, German V, Flanders, and other co\intrie8.’" — Warton. 
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scholar qiicstionod his teacher respoctiDg the fiist of them. 
“ IVay,” said ho, “ what is the price of poverty — that is, of 
tribulation fur the love of God ? ” 

Prccrjdor, Tiio kingdom of heaven. 

Scholar, It is a groat price indeed. Open the second 
package, and let us see what it contains. 

Preceptor. It contains meekness : blessed are the meek. 

Scholar. Meekness, indeed, is a very illustricnis thing, 
and worthy of divine majesty. AVliat is its ]>ricG? 

Prccepdor. Gold shall not be given for it ; nor sliall 
silver bo weighed against it. I demand earth for it ; and 
nolliing but earth will J receive. 

Scholar. There is a spacious tract of uninhal »ited country 
Indwoen India and Britain. Take as much of it as you 
please. 

Preceptor. No ; this land is the land of the dying, the 
land whicli devours its inhabitants. Men dio there. 1 
demand tho land of the living. 

ScMar. I muse at what you say. All dio, and would 
you alone bo exoiiii)t ? Would you live for over ? Behold, 
l)lessed aro tlio meek, for they shall inherit tho eauth. 
What is there in the third i)ackage? 

Preceptor. Hunger and thirst. 

Scholar. For how much may these be purchased ? 

Preceptor. Fur righteousness. Blessed aro they who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled. 

Scholar. Therefore you shall possess righteousness, pro- 
vided there be no neglect. What docs tho fourth contain ? 

Preceptor. Tears, wailings, and woe ; ' 

Moisture above, and moisture below.* 

Scholar. It is not customary to buy tears and wailings, 
yet I will buy it ; because the saints desii’O it at this price. 
Blessed are they who mourn, for they shall be comforted. 
What is the fifth package ? 

Preceptor. It is a precious thing, and contains mercij, 
which I will weigh to please you. At a word, I w’ill take 
mercy for mercy, ctoniity for time. 

Scholar. You were a bad umpire to ask this, unless 
mercy should plead for you. Nevertheless, she shall 

* ** MagifiUr. Ijac^mas, fletua et ploratue ; irriguum auperius, et 
Irrigmim iuferius.” Tins is a curious package I 
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become your surety. And blessed are the nioroiful, for 
they shall obtain mercy. In this life we abound in poverty 
and wretchedness and hardship. Undo the sixth package ; 
perhaps it may contain something bettor. 

Preceptor. It is clearly full ; but it loves not, like a 
purple robe, to l>e exposed before the eomiuon eye ; you 
sliall SCO it in private, and there w’o will agree about the 
price. 

Scholar. Very well ; what is it? 

Preceptor. Purity ; which is extremely valuable. Tlicro 
are gold and silver vases, namely, piety, goodness, cliarity, 
and spiritual joy. Now, then, let ns o))en those ju-ecious 
garments. Hero are lecturos, incdibitions, prayers, and 
<*()ntemplations. The judginents of tlio Lord are jnstilied 
in tlienisclvcs, and inoro to bo desired than gold and 
precious stones. 

Scholar. Tliero is a great rew^ard in the possession. 
Ask, therefore, what ye will. 

Preceptor. To see God. 

Scholar. Therefore, blessed are the pure in licart, for 
they shall see God, Open the seventh j^ackago. 

Preceptor. It contains peace. 

Scholar. What! are you going to sell rno your peace? 

Preceptor. It does not accord with my poverty, nor 
w^onld it with your justice and great wealth, to take any- 
thing of mo for nothing. But your liberality will make 
1110 ricli. What then ? I am a mean country fellow, and 
made of clay ; formed of the very dust of the earth. My 
want of nobility* oppresses mo, and I would no longer bear 
the reproach which says, “ You arc earth, and to earth you 
shall go.’^ I would rather have it said to me, “ You' are 
heaven, and to heaven you shall go.** I eagerly desire to 
fulfil the destiny of the sons of God ; I would become a 
■son of Gcxl. 

Scholar. I have done : I confess the truth, and distrust 
you no longer. Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall he called the sons of God. If, therefore, you preserve 
the love of a son, you sliall receive the paternal inheritance. 
Now, what is contained in the lost package ? I^xplain it. 

Prcceptoi'. It contains only tribulation and persecution 
for the sake of righteousness* 
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Scholar, And what do you want for it ? 

Preceptor, The kingdom of heaven. 

Scholar. I gave yon that aa tho ])rico of pov^erty ! 

Prcceptoi'. True ; hut month after month, week after 
week, man wanders in his wishes. You are mistaken : J 
ask this for tho present week or month ; as to tho future I 
wait humbly. 

Scholar. 1 marvel at your sagacity in making a bargain. 
Now hear, good and faithful servant! beoauso thou hast 
beciu faithful over a f(3W things, I will appoint thee lord 
over many : enter thou into tho joy of thy lord,’^ 


TALE CLXXIY. 

OF NATURE AND THE RETURNS OF INGRATITUDE. 

An om])cror rode out in tho afternoon to hunt. ITappen- 
ing to pass a certiiin wood, ho heard a serpent, which some 
shepherds had caught and bound firmly to a tree, making 
a most horrible clamour. Moved by pity, ho loosed it, 
and warmed its frozen body in his own lx)8om. No sooner, 
iiowever, did tho animal find itself recovered, than it 
l>ogan to bito its benefactor, and shot a flood of poison into 
tlio wi)und. “ What hast thou done ? ” said tho emperor. 
“ Whoi*eforo have you rendered evil for go(Kl ? ” Tho ser- 
pent, like the ass of Balaam, being suddenly endowed with 
voice, replied, “ Tho propensities which nature has im- 
planted no ono can destroy. You have done what you 
could ; and I have only acted according to my nature. 
You exhibited towards mo all tho kindness in yonr power, 
and 1 have recompensed you as well as I might. I offered 
poison, because, except poison, I had nothing to offer. 
Moreover, I am an enemy to man; for through him I 
beeame punished with a curse.” As they thus contended, 
they entreated a philosopher to judge between thorn, and 

* This is a curious instance of the once fashionable practice of 
forciug everything into allegory. Not many ivould have hit upon so 
(kUI nu invention. It may be thought that the preceptor and his 
disciple should change places in the dialogue. 
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to BtAto wliich was in tne wrong. “ I know those matters/* 
nnswoivd the umpire. “ only by your relation ; hut I should 
like to see the thing itself upon which I am to pronounce 
jiidgnicnt. Let the serpent, therefore, ho hound to tlio 
tree, as ho Avas in the lirst instance, and h't iny lord the 
oniperor remain unhound ; I shall then determine the 
matter hot ween you.” I'liis was done accordingly. “ Noav 
you are hound,” said the philosopher, addressing thes(*rpent, 
“ loose yourself if you can.” 1 cannot,” said the s(‘rj)imt ; 
“ I am lK)und so fast that I can scarcely move.” “ Tlien 
di(»,” rejoined th(i i>liilosr»phcr, “ hy a just sentence. You 
Avere alAvays ungrateful to man, and yo\i alAvays Avill h(\ 
]VIy lord, you are noAV free ; sJiakc tli(3 v('nem fnuu your 
hosoin, and go yonr Avay : do not n^peat yonr folly. Ke- 
luemhcr tliat the serpent is only infinenced by Ids natural 
propensities.” The cmj)eror thankecl the ])liiloso 2 dier for 
his assistance and adAUce, and detuirted.* (30) 

AVriaCATION. 

My beloved, tlie emperor is any good ccch^siastic, tho 
wood is tho Avorld, and the serp(‘nt is the devil, ^’ho 
shepherds are tlio ]»ro 2 >hcts, patriandis, Oliristian 2>i*oaeherB, 
&c. The philohoidicr is a discreet confessor. 


TALK CLXXV. 

OF 'ITIE world’s wonders. 

Pliky says that tlierc are certain men wlio have tlic lieads 
of dogs ; Avho hark Avheii they converse, and clotlui thfin- 
Bolvcs in tho skins of animals. (37) TJk'sc iijncscnt 
j>rcach(‘rs, avIio ought to he coarsely clad, as .an (example, to 
others. — Also in India there are men Avho possess a single 
eye, Avhich is placed in the forehead.! They liv(i upon tho 
llesh of animals. These are they who have tlui eye of rcjisou. 

* 3'lufl fable is in Alpbonsus, De Clerimli DiscipUna. 
t ** And in one of these isles arc men that have bnt one eye, and 
that is in the middest of their front, and they eat their flesh and 
fifch all raw.^’ — ^I akdevii.e; and ITinv, lib. vii, c 2. 

% 
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In Africa there are women without heads, having eyes 
and month in their breasts.* Such are like Iminble men. 
— In the East, over against the terrestrial Paradise, are 
people who never eat, and whose mouth is so small that 
what they drink is conveyed into the stomach by means 
of a rood. Th^jy live niK)n the odour of apples and flowers ; 
and a had smell instantly destroys thom.f These desig- 
nate abstemious men ; and to die of an ill odour is to die 
of sin. — 'Phero are men without a nose, hut otherwise with 
complete faces; and whatsoever they see they think good.} 
Such aro the foolish of the w’orld. — And there are some 
W'hose nose and lowxr lip is so long, that it covers all the 
face, w'liile they sleei).§ These are just men. — In Scythia 
aro men with ears that comph^toly envelop their whole 
body. II Tliose represent such as listen to the word of God, 
— Somo men tlioro aro who walk like cat tie, If and these 

• “ And iu another islo nro men that have no heads, and tludr 
<)ycH nro in their slioulders, and their mouth is in their breast. 
ManddviIiE: bco also 1*usy, and Turkish TaU% vol. ii. pugc 303. 

t In tlm utmost marshes of India, eastward, alK)ut tho source and 
head of tho river Ganges, there is a nation callcxl tho Astomes, for 
they have no moutlis: all haiiio over tho wliolo bodie, yet clothed 
with the soft c-otton and dowmo that come from tho leaves of trees ; 
they live only by tho aire, and smelling to sweet oflours, which tlicy 
draw in at their noso thrills. No meat nor drink they take, onoly 
j>Ieasant savours from divers and siindrio roots, tiowors, and w'ild 
fruits, growing in tlio wimhIs they entertaine; and those llioy use to 
carry al)out with them when they take any farro journey, because 
they would not inisso their smelling. Aiul yet if tho scent bo any 
thing strong and stinking, they aro soone therc^jvith overcome, and 
die w ithal.” — P. Holland’s Transl. of Pliny’s Nat. Hist. 

To this aceoimt Sir John Mandevile adds, that “ they nre not reasoa- 
able, but us wild as beasts,” p. P21. He calls the place of thoir 
rcsidonco Pitan. 

X “ And in another isle are men that hnvo flat faces without noses, 
and without eyes— but they hove two small round holes instead of 
eyes, and they have flat mouths without lips.” — M anp. 

§ And in another isle aro foul men, that have their lips about 
thoir mouth so great, that when they sleep iu the sun, they cover all 
their face with their lips,”— M and. 

II ‘**And in another isle arc wild men writh hanging ears, who 
have feet like a horse,” Ac. — M ani). “And some again that with 
their ears cover their whole bodie.” — pLtNY, lib. vii. c. 2. 

^ “ And iu another isle are men that go upon their hands and feet 
like beasts, and are aU rough, and will leap upon a tree like eats or 
apes.” — Maxd. 
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are they who honour neither Ood nor His saints. — Tliero 
are likewise people who are horned, havinj^ short noses 
and the feet of a ^at.* These arc the proud.^In 
^1^]thiapia are men with but one leg, whoso velocity nover- 
tholcss is such, that they run down the swiftest animal. f 
These arc the charitable. — In India are pygmies two 
cubits long ; they ride upon goats, and make war against 
the cranes. t These are they wlio begin well, but ccaso 
before they are perfect. — In India there are also men wlio 
possess six hands. They are without clothes, but are 
extremely hairy, and dwell in livers. These are the 
zealous workers who labour and obtain eternal life. — There, 
too, are men who have six fingers on each hand, and six 
toes on each foot ; § during the week they keep thomselveB 

* “ And there is in tlmt wilderness many wild men with horns on 
their heads, very hideous, and they 8])eak not.”— 7MANI). 

f “ In Kthiopc such men as liav(*. but on(‘ and they ^o so fast 
that it is ti preat marvel ; and that is a largo fof)l, for the shadow 
thereof covereth tho Ixxly from sun, or rain, wlien they lio !ipf>n their 
books ; and when their children arc first bora, they look liko russet, 
but when they wax old, they bo all blade.” — M axd. 

riiny calls theso people *8o!oroi)KS. 

% Higher in tho countrey, and ul>ovc these, even in tho edge and 
skirts of the mountainos, the ryguwii SpyUiamri arc reportiMl to bee : 
called they are so, for tlint they are hut a cubito or throe shaftments 
(or spannes) high, that is to say, three timos nine indies. The clime 
wherin they dwell is very wholesome, the airo hoaltliie, and ever like 
to the temperutme of tho spring ; by reason that tho mountainos uro 
on tho north side of them, and bearo oiT all Cf»ld blasts. And these 
pretie people, Homer also bath reported to bo much troubled and 
annoied by cranes. ^Tho speech goeth, that in tho spring time they 
set out all of tliem in battel array, mounted Uix>n tho hack of ramincs 
niid goats, armed with bowses and arrowes, and so downo to 'the sea- 
side they inarch, where they make foul worko amonge tho egges and 
young crallelings newly Imtched, wliidi they destroy w ithout all pitic. 
i'hus for three monetha this their journey and expedition continuoth, 
and then they make an end of their valiant service; for otherwiso if 
they should continue any longer, they were never able to withstand 
the new* flights of tliis foule, grown© to some strength and bignesse. 
As for tlicir houses and cottages, omdo they ar€< of clay or mud, fouls 
feathers, and birds egge shells. Howbeit Aristotle writeth, that 
these Pygmoeans live in hollow caves and holes und<ir tho ground.”— 
n^and^B Pliny. 

Addison has written a Latin poem upon this subject, and l'>r, 
Beattie has translated it into very elegant English verso. 

§ <*And in another isle are men that go ever on tlieir hands 
marvellously, and they have on every ffX)t eight toes.” — M anp. 
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]nn o, and on the seventh day sanctify themselves. — Certain 
women there arc bearded to the breast ; but their heads 
are totally bare.* "i’heso represent men who obey the 
( -Iniroh, and are turned from that course neither by lovo 
nor by hatred. — In Ethiopia there are men with four eyes 
eaeh.f These are they who fear God, the world, the dt;vil, 
and the flesh. 'I'hey turn one eye to G(xl, to live 'well ; 
another to the 'world, to fl(‘0 from it; a third to the devil, 
to resist him ; and tlio last to tlie flc'sh, to chastise it. — In 
Enropo are very hvantlfnl men ; but th(‘yhavo a crane’s head, 
and neck, and beak.J 'J'heso df‘signate judges, who ought 
Jiave Jong necks and b(;aks, in order tJiat Avliat the heart 
thinJes may he long before it reach the mouth.^ If all judges 
were thus wo should have fewer injudicious awards. 


TALE CLXXVI. 

OF SPIItlTUAb MEPICINE. 

TiiKiiE was a male child born, divided from the navel up- 
ward. Thus lie had two heads and breasts, and a proyver 
number of sensitive faculties to each. ‘While one slept 
or oat, the other did neither. After two j^ears, one part 
of tlie boy died, and the other survived about three days.|| 

• “In tluB country .... women bhavo their heads, and not men.” 

- ]\rANn. 

t ‘'Tlie region al) 0 >e Sirbithim, wlicre the mohntainos doe end, is 
reported to lm>o upon the Rca-ooutet oertaino ^Ethiopians called 
Nisicastes and Ni^ites, that is to say, men witli three or four eica 
iipeeoo; not for tliat tliey are so oied indeed, but because they are 
extvllont archers.” — Pliny, Nat. Jiid. lib. \i. c. liO. 

X “lie and his subjects aro not like us, men without heads : they 
Juivo heads like tlioso of birds ; and their voice so exactly rcpembles 
I he voieo of binls, that, wlieii any one of them arrives in our island, 
we take him for a water-fowl and eat him, .... witli all the several 
Piuiees with which men arc wont to eat wild-fowl.” — TurJdsh Talrs^ 
>ol. ii. p, yol. 

§ Excellent doctrine ! 

II Bracciolinus, or Ilraudiolinus Poggius, a Florentine, who 
floiirishetl in the 15th century, has given nn account of tho monster 
here alluded to. I quote tho ti-anslation of his fables, of 1658 

“Also within a lltUo while after it befell out about the marches 
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Also, as riiny records, tliero was a tree in India whoso 
floweisliad a sweet smell, and its fruit a delightful ilavour. 
A seri)cnt, called Jaoorlus, which dwelt near, had a great 
aversion to tlie odour, and that ho might destroy its pro- 
ductiveness envenomed the root of the tree. I'ho gardenoj', 
observing what >va8 done, took an antidote of that country, 
and inserted it in a branch at the top of the tree, which 
])resontly drove the poison from the root. The tree, he Coro 
l)arren, was now loaded with fruit, 

APPLICATIOK. 

My1 )e]ovcd, tlie cliild represents the soul and hrxlv of 
man. T1 10 tree is also man; the fruit, good works. 'The 
serj)ent is the devil ; and the gardciuT is Clod. 'I'ho 
hrancli is the blessed Virgin i\lary : — so Isaiah, “ A branch 
shall sjuing from the root of Jesse.’' And thus also 
ViROiL, in the second of his Ihicolios.* 

“Jam reJit rt > 11^0 rcMhaint ftaturnia 
Jam nova [)ro<;rnio8 oa)lo Jiiiiittitiir alto. 

Tu mndo 'lidHccnnif piicro, quo feriea i)rimuin, 

Dcfcinot, ct X toto eiirgct gciia uuroa iiiuiulo," 

In this branch was placed the antidote, that is, Christ. 

of Italy, that there ^\a8 a child born »hicli had two hcada, and two 
visages, liclioldiiig one another, and the uiiiis of each other embraced 
the ix)dy; the >\hich body fn)jn the nav< l iqnvaid ^^a8 joined, save the 
two heads ; and from tJio navel downward, the limbs w'ore all 
separated one from another. Of tlio which child tidings came unto 
the person of Togo iU lUnue.” 

* The reader will ho snijn'iscd to meet witli a qiiotatiftn from 
Virgil in this jdace. It is most ])ro})able, from its corniptncSe, that 
the passage \>a.s nf)t drawn immediately from the poet, 
t The true reading is — 

“ Tu mod6 nascenti pucro, &c. 

* * * * * 

Cutfta fave Lucina,** — Kcl. iv. lino 10. 

It is nonsense as it stands above; but the editior of 1521, 18mo, hoi 

“tW Viodo NASCFNTl.” 

I It should be Aa 
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TALE CLXXVII. 

OK rEUSEOXTTiON.* 

Tu\(i Asukuus made a great feast to all the priiiccH of his 
kingdom. Ho commanded the qnecn^ Vasti, to a})pcar at 
tl;o festival, that his people might behold the splendour 
<»r that beauty ■which ho had raised to the throne. When 
sho refused to come in, the king deprived her of her 
royalty, and raised Hester to tlio rank of queen in her 
Htea<l. After tliis the king promoted a certain Ainan, and 
made all the princes of his empire pay 1dm homage. They 
complied ; but Mardochcua, the king's undo, would not 
honour him. Enraged at this disregard of his authoiity, 
Aman delivered liim to death, witli all his family, and 
made an ordinance under the royal seal to oxtermiiuvto 
every Jew in the kingdom; and constructing a high gibbet, | 
he resolved that Mardocheus should bo fastened upon it. 
Ihit, in the mean time, it was the fortune of the latter to 
discover two traitors who had conspired to kill the king ; 
and immediately giving such iuformation as led to their 
a{)prehensiori, he was clothed in a purple rolx>and crowned, 
and rode on a royal steed through the city, while Aman, 
with all his knights, were reduced to the nccossity of 
extolling him.J When this was done, Mardocheus related 
to the queen that Aman intended to put all their nation 
to death ; wherefore sho proclaimed a fast, and afflicted 

* There is a metrical romance on this subject; and Thomas of 
Elmhnin, a chronicler, calls the coronation fen^t of King Henry the 
Sixth a second feast of AhasucruH. “ Hence also Chaucer’s alhi^siou 
ut the marriage of January aud May, >vhilri they are at the solemuiiy 
vf the wedding dinner, which is very splendid ; — 

* Queeu Esther looked ne’er with such an eye 
On Assuere, so meek a look hath she ’ {March. Tale, v. 12(>0).” 

Wakton 

t [*‘Altum crexlt eeuUunu** Swan translated eculeum “rack,” 
wliich would represent fairly, though by no means accurately, tho 
meaning of the term in classical Latin. But in the Middle Age.s 
it meant a ffibltet “ Equuleus, patibulum, furca cui decollatorum 
inart}'ruin cadavera afflgebont ” (Du Gakge). — Ed.] 

;t This is decidedly an Eastern custom. See the Arabian Talcs, 
Ac., pasetm. 
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herself with fasting and prayer. She tlieu made a great 
feast, to which she invit^ the king and Ainan. First 
imploring the life of her people, she explained how the 
latter had condemned all to death. Full of indignation, 
the king ordered him to l)c fixed njH)U the same gihbet 
will ell ho had prej^ared for Mardooheus, who succeed eil to 
all Ills honours. TJiiis, by the disposing hand of IVovi- 
donoe, tlie innocent jicople w^ero freed, and the goners tiou 
of lli(‘ wicked utterly exterminated.* 

AmJCATlOX. 

]^Iy beloved, the king is Christ ; and the <]uet‘U is the 
soul. Auiau represents the Jewish peojJe, wlio seek to 
destroy t lie Church. Tlic two traitors aic tlie Jew and 
the (1 entile. 


TALK CLXXVIII. 

OF FOnKTHOUGIlT. 

A CKHTAIN king was dosirous of ascertaining the best 
mode (»f govoniing himself and his cnijiirc, lie therefore 
called to him oiU5 more excellent in wisdom tliaa the rest, 
and required of him to impart some rule by which ho 
might attain his wishes. “Willingly, my lord,” replied 
he ; and immediately upon a wall lie depicted tho king, 
m*owned, sitting*on a throne and habited in a juirplo ioIk*. 
llis left hand supported a globe, while liis right hold a 
sccjitre ; above his head was a light buniiug. On ^lie left 
was tho queen, crowned also, and (dad in golden vesture. 
The other side was occupied by coiinstdlors seated in chairs, 
and l>ef(3ro them an open Ixiok. In front of these was an 
amed knight on liorseback, having a helmet on his head, 
and a lance in his right hand. Tho shield (xivered him on 

* One TTould imagine that the story of Mordecai (^oiiM never have 
been actually read by the author of this tale ; it seems as if a floating 
tradition had been canght up and worked into the apologue of ^fardo• 
cbeas. Tho latter name is Greek, and occurs in the apocryphal cem- 
tinuatlon of the Book of Esther. 
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the loft, aiitl a Bword ImiJg by bis bide.* Ills body waa 
cased in mail, having clawpsl upon the breabt. Iix)n 
greaves protected hin logn ; spurs were upon his heels, and 
iron gauntlets on his liaiids. Hie liorse, practised in war. 
Was gorgeously trapj)ed. Beneath th(3 king were his 
deputios; one, as an e(}uestrian knight, in cloak and ca]) 
of parti-coloured skins, bearing an extended rod in liia 
right hand. Tim }>coplo stood hefuro the deputies in the 
form following : — One man carried a s])ad(i in In’s riglit 
hand, wlicrewith lie was digging, and in liis loft a rod, 
with whieli he directed <he motions of a herd. In his 
girdle liinig a sickle, with which enrn is cut and vines 
and other trees primed, 'fo the right of th(‘ king a car- 
])cn1(^r Avas ])aintc<l before a knight ; oikj hand boro a 
iriallet, and the etlier an ad/e; in his girdle was a trowel. 
Also, l)cfoi'(i tlic ]ieople. stood a man haAing a pair of 
pincers in one hand, and in the, (»tli(‘r a Imge sword ; with 
a note-hook and a bottle of ink in his girdle, a pen stuck 
in his right ear. Moreover, in the saiu(} part of the jiiiint- 
ing Avas a man b(‘aring a balance and Aveiglits in his right 
hand, and an ell-uand in his left; a purse containing 
A^arioiis kinds of jnoiny hung at Ins girdle. 

Before the queen Avere physicians and colounnen nnder 
this form. A man Avas placed in a master’s chair Avith a 
book in liis right hand, and an urn and bo.x in liis left; 
an instrument for probing sores and Avounds Avas in his 
girdle. Near him stood another, Avith his right hand 
elevated to invite the passengtas to liis iiui ; his left was 
full of oxcecdingly fair bread ; and ahoAt3 stood a A essid 
full of unne ; his girdle licld a bnneJi of keys. Also on the 
left side, Indore a knight, Avas a man Avitli large keys in 
his right hand, and an ell-wand in his h ft ; at his girdle 
Avas a purse filled willi pennies. Before the king, also, 
was a maji Avith rugged and disorderly hair; in liis right 
liand Avas a little money, and three dice wore in his left; 
his girdle held a box full of letters. AVheii the king had 
attentively considered this picture, he found it replete Avith 
wisdom. 

• Ensem in dextera^^* says the original ; but he could not hold 
both laim and stcord in tho same hand at onco. 

+ •* Fibulas in poctorc," — meaning hicfm perhapa. 
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APPLICATION. 

My beloved, tlie king in any good ChriBiiaii, or ratber 
prelate ; and lie i« clotlied in purple to figure tlio beauty 
ot* virtue. I'lic globe and sceptre are syiubolH of power. 
The burning light signifies a threat. The queen is charity. 
The (Xjunscllors or judges are prelab^s and preachers, and 
the bcK.iks iHifore tlieni the Saered Writings. The armed 
knight is a good Christian armed with virtues. '^I'ho other 
knight rides the horse of dustice. W(‘aring the chiak of 
Mercy, and the eaj> of Faith. 'J'he extended rod is an 
e(|ual distrilaition of right— ct .svV dc avferls. 


TALK OLXXIX. 

OF GLUTTONY AND DRUNKENNESS. 

CksauiUS,* speaking of the detestable vices of gluttony and 
drunkenness, says that the throat is the most intenijierate 
and seductive part of the whole body. Its daughters are 
uneleaniiesH, liuffoonery, foolisli joy, loipjaciousncHN, and 
dulness. It has live grades of sin. The first is, to iiupiiro 
for high-seasoned and delicate food ; tlie second, to cln'HS 
it curiously ; the third, to take it before there is occasion ; 
the fourth, to take it too greedily ; and the fifth, in too 
large a qiiantitv. Tlio first man, Adam, was conquered 
by gluttony ; and fur this Ksaii gave away liis birth-riglit. 
Tills excited the Jicoplo of So<loiu to sin, and ovcHhrew 
the childrim of Israel in the wihhuncsH. So the l^salrnist, 
“ While the meat wa.s yet in their mouths, the anger of 
God came upon them.” I'lie iniquity of Sodom arose in 
its superabundance; and the man of God, who was sent 

♦ “Cesarius, I suppose, is a Cistercian monk of tlie thirteenth 
century; i^ho besides voluminous lives, chronicles, and homilies, 
wrote twelve books on the miracles, visions, and examples of his own 
age. But there is another and an older monkish writer of the same 
name. In tlie British Museum, there is a narrative takon from 
Ccftarins, in old northern English, of a laily cicvoiveu by heuas, or the 
devil, thro’ £he pride of rich clothing." — WAnroK. 
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to Btfthel, was slain by a lion in consequence of indulging 
his appetite. Dives, of whom it is said in the Gospel that 
lie feasted sumptuously every clay, was buried in hell. 
Nabusardan,* the pnnco of cooks, destroyed Jerusalem, 
How great the danger of gluttony is, let the Scriptures 
testify, “ Woo to tlio land,” says Solomon, “ whose princes 
eat in the morning.” Again, “ All the labour of man in 
tlio mouth will not fill his soul.” The daughter of glut- 
tony is drunkenness ; for that vice is the author of luxury 
— the worst of all jjhignes. What is there fouler than 
this ? Wliat moi*e hurtful ? What sooner wears away 
virtue? Glory laid aslecip is convert(‘d to madness; and 
tlio strength of the mind, equally with the strength of the 
body, is destroyed. Ikisilius says, When W'o servo the 
belly and throat, wo arc cattle ; and study to resemble 
lirutes which are jirono to this, and made by nature to look 
upon the earth and obey the Ixilly.” t Boethius also. Da 
Consolatione^ .01, iv. ; “lie who foi-sakcs virtue ceases to 
l>e a man ; and since ho cannot pass to the divine nature, 
it remains that ho must beconio a brute.” And our Lord, 
in the Gospel : “ Take liccd lest your liearts bo hardened 
with surfeiting and dinnikeiincss.” Oh, how great had been 
tlio counsels of wisdom, if the heats of wine and greediness 
intciqwsod not. Dangerous is it wlioti the father of a 
family, or the governor of a state, is warm with wine, and 
inflamed with anger. Discretion is dimmed, luxuiy is 
excited, and lust, mixing itself with all kinds of wicked- 
ness, lulls prudence asleep. Wherefore, said Ovidius, 
“ Wine produces lust if taken too copiously.” Oh, odious 
vice of drunkenness ! hy which virginity— the })ossessiou 
of all g(X)d things — the security of happiness — is lost for 
over and ever. Noah, heated with wine, exposed himself 
to his children. The most chaste Lot, thrown hy wine 

• Nabusartlau wob a gonerul of Nabaehotlonosor II., who beBiege'd 
and took Jerusalem, a.m. .3446 ; but how ho became Prince of Cooks, 
and what part his culinary skill had in the downfall of the rebellious 
eity,'* the writer of the Gest must explain. 

t “This is the sentiment of the historian Sallust, in the opening 
of the Jugurihine war. 

“Omues homines, qui sese student pnestore oteteris animalibns, 
auminli ope niti decet, n^ ritoin siientio transeant, velnti pecora ; 
minra pwna atqikt rcn/ri obedie^tiia finxiL'* 
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into sleep, did that whidi was evil in the sight of the 
Lord. We read of men, who were such firm friends that 
each would expose his life for the other, becoming so 
iufiamed with wine that they slew one another. Herod 
Antipas had not decapitated the holy John, if ho had kept 
from tho feast of surlciting and drunkenness. Balthasar, 
king of Babylon, had not been deprived of his life and 
throne, if he had bt^en sober on the night in which Cyrus 
and Darius slew him, overpowered with wine.* On which 
account tho Apostle advises us to l)o “ sober and watch.” 
TiCt us then pray to the Lord to preserve us in all sobriety, 
that we iriay hereafter be invited to a feast in lieavcn. 


TALE CLXXX. 

OF FIDELITY. 

Pa ULUS, tho historian of the Longobards, mentions a 
certain Onulphus, surnamed Papien, a knight who gave 
signal proofs of fidelity to his master. King Portaticus; 
insomuch that he exposed himself to death for his safety. 
For when Grimmoaldus, duke of Beneventum, forcibly 
entered tho pavilion of Godobert, king of tho Longobards, 
who had been treacherously slain by Geribaldu8,t duko of 
Ravenna, the firat betrayer of a royal crown, l^ortaticus, 
the brother of mo aforesaid king Godobert, flying to tlio 
Hungarians, was reconciled to Grimmoaldus by tho*kijight 
Onulphus, so that without fear ho might quit Hungary 
and solicit pardon at the king’s feet. Thus his life was 
secure, although he obtained not the regal dignity which 
was his due. But a few days after this reconciliation, 
some malicious tongues disposed Giimraoaldus to put to 
death Portaticus. To get rid of him tho more easily, and 
prevent his seeking safety in flight, he commanded that 

* Darius, the sou of Hystaspes, conquered Babylon. But the sou 
Hud grandson of this monarch are here meant. 

t He is called Gesebaldus here, and afterwards Gsbibaluvs, in 
all the five difierent editions I have inspected. 
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Aviiio slioiilcl 1)0 served to him, that he might Ix^come 
intoxicated. Onul])liiis hearing this, 'went, with his 
8(iuire, to tlio house of Portuticus ; and leaving his 
attendant in hed, concealed with the coverture, ho led out 
l\)rtaticuH, disguised as his squire, threatening, and even 
striking him, the hettov to cover the deceit. Thus they 
pasHod through the watch, or guard, ])laced h'elbro the 
huUHO of rortatiens, till they reached the ahodc of the 
knight, whi(ih was hnilt upon the city walls. lie then 
hastened to let luiri down hy a rope; and catching certain 
horses from the ])asture, Portatieiis Hed to the c^ity of 
Astensis, and from thence to the king of Fi'ance. Jii the 
inoniing Onnljihus and his squire Av<‘re hronglit hedbre 
the king, and examined as to the esea))0 of their master, 
d’lioy answered exactly as the case was; and Grimmoaldiis, 
turning to his (‘ounsellors, said, “ What jmnislinicnt do 
tliey deserve who have done this, contrary to our royal 
jiliNisure?” All agreed that it should 1 k) capital. Some 
prot(‘sted that they should be flayed alive; and otliors, 
tliat they should be crucifled. “ i>y Him that made me,” 
replied the king, “ they arc deserving (d* honour, not 
death, for their unshaken fidelity.” Acting up to this 
feeling, Grimnioaldns loaded them with favours; hut 
Geribaldua the traitor was rniserahle, though justly slain 
hy the hand of (Jodohert’s s^piire. the follower of him 
whom ho had treacherously de]»rived of life and kingdom. 
This happened on the solemn festival of St, John the 
Baptist. 


AG’LICATIOX. 

I\ry l>c*loved, the knight Onulphue is any good 
Christian; Portaticus is the soul. Grimmoaldiis typifies 
Christ, and Hungary the world. The horses taken from 
the pasture are the merits of martyrs and saints ; Astensia 
is the city in the Apocalypse. France signifies heaven. 
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TALE CLXXXL 

OF ADULTERY. 

A CMH AIN kiiip; litad a lion, a lioness, and a leopard, whom 
he nmdi delif»;Iited in. Diiriiif; tlio uhs(‘nco of live lion, 
i he lioness was nnfaithfiil, and colleagued with t he Jeopard ; 
and that sho might prevent her mate’s discovery of the 
crime, sln^ used to wash lierself in a fountain ad joining the 
king’s castle. Now, th() king, having often perceived what 
was gf»ing forward, commanded tlio fountain 1o bo closed. 
’I’liis done, the lioness was unable to cleanse herself; ami 
tlio lion returning, and ascertaining the injury tliat had 
been done him, assumed the place of a judge -—sentenced 
her to dcatli, and immediately executed the sentence. 

APCLrCATIOX, 

My lieloved, the king is our heavenly Fatlier; tho 
lion is Clirist; and tho lioness, the soul. ’Idie leopard is tlio 
devil, and the fountain is coiifcssion, which being closed, 
death presently followg, 
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Reraarkablo HistoricB, from tlio 

Resits Homanorum^ 

wmbincd with iiiimcroiis moral and mystitai 
applioatiorm, treating of vices and virtues. 
IVintod and diligently revised, at 
tho cx])enc(^ of tliat provident 
and circuinspoct man, 

John llynman, 
of Orin- 
gaw; 

ftt tho workshop of Henry Gran, citizen of the 
imperial town of Hagenaw. Concluded 
happily, in tho year of our 
safety, one tlionsand 
five linn d rod 
and eight : 

March ' 

tho 
20tli. 



NOTES. 


Note 1. Pago 16. 

I’lns IK very well told by Oower, but with scruc vaiiatioiiK. 

[Tlio letters printed in Italics are to bo pronoimcoil as Kcpuruto 
K>llabl(‘s; the acute mark denotes the cmpluiKiH.] 

Kio liom-c came ta the cmincc ‘ 
or Clirist-c.s faith, it fell jieichance 
<\i‘sai', which (hen was empeiuur, 

Him list-c for to do honour 
Unto the tciujile Aiwlhnb; 

And made an image upon this, 

The which nas cdojXHl - Apollo, 

Was none so rich in Uoin-c? tho.* 

Of plate of gold, a heard hn had, 

The which his breast all over spradde.* 

Uf gold also, withouten fail, 

Jlis mantle was of largo entayle,* 

Jle-sot with peiTcy® all about. 

Forth light he stretched his hnger out, 

Upon the. which he had a ring — 

To see It, w as a ricb-o thing, 

A fine carbuncle for the nones, ^ 

Mos(^])rcdouK of all stones. 

And fell that time in Uom-c Ihns, 

There was a clerk, one Lucius, 

A courtier, a famous man ; 

Of every wit * somewhat he can, 

Out-take * that him iacketh rule. 

His own estate to guide and rule; 

How so it stood of his speakfng, 

He was not wise in his doing ; 

But every riot-r at last 

Must need-cs fall, and may not lost. 

After the need of his desert, 

So fell this clerk-^ In povdrte, 

• Ikdh^f. • Called. * Tlien. * Si-rcnd 

•Cut, fmm the Trcncli eatotCfer, ‘ I’earls. ’Purpose. 

* Knowledge. * Except. 
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A ml wist not how for to i*i->p 
"A'hcrcof in many a s>un(lrv wi'O 
H i cnst his \vit-<'s hero ami thf*re, 

Ilo hmkcth nigh, he looketh far. 

on a tinn-tf that ho ronic 
Into the temple, and heed noine ' 

Where that the god Apollo stoo<l; 
lie saw the riches, and the gf»od ; - 
And thought he wold-tf hy s(»iiic way, 
The trensitre pick and steal aw.i}'. 

And tile re upon so slily w'ro light, 

That Ills jnirpdsc about lie brought . 
Ami went away unafiercoived : 

'riius hath the man his god ih-ceii oil— • 
His ling, his mantle, and hi-* heard, 

As he which nothing was afeaitl. 

All privily with him he baie; 

And when the wanlens were annio 
Of that, their god despoiled was, 

'I’hey thought it was a woml rolls case. 
How that a man for any weal, 

Durst in so holy plac-tf steal, 

And nam-c-ly, so great a thing ! — 

'i'his tale cam-47 unto the king. 

And was through .spoken ovei-all. 
lint for to know lu .special, 

What manuer man hath done the d**ed, 
They soiighten help upon the need, 

And inadcn calculation. 

Whereof by demonstratii'm 

The man was found-c with the good. 

Ju judgment, and w hen ho stood, 

'I'he king hath asked of him thus — 

*• S.iy, thou uu.sely * bunas, 

AVhy hast thou done this sacrilege ?* 
I^Iy lord, if I the cause allege,” 
(Quoth he again,) ** me-thinketh this, 
'I’hat I have done notliing amiss. 

Three points there be, which 1 have do, 
Whereof the tlrst-c fniint stands so. 
That I the ring h.avc taVui aw.iy — 

Unto this point this w'lll 1 say. 

When I the god beheld about, 

1 saw^ how ho his hand stretched out. 
And profl'ered me the ring to yeve; * 
And I, which wold-e gladly live 
i)ut of pov<?rte thro^ his l.arge.ss, 

It underfang,* so that I guess ; 


• lVK)k. 


< Giv®. 


• GocmIs. 


Accei>ied. 


Foolfsli, 
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And therefore, am I nought to wite.' 

And ovevmoro, I will mo *quit,’ 

Of gold that I the mantle took : 

Gold in his kind, as saith the book, 

Is heavy both, and cold also ; 

And fdr that it was heavy so, 

Methought it was no garn-tf-ment * 

Unto the gml convenient, 

To clothen him the summer < idc : * 

1 thought upon that other side, 

How gold is cold, and such a cloth 
liy reason (»ught-e to be lot he * 

In winter tim-c for the chiel. 

And thus thinking thought-C5 fele* 

As I mine eye about-j east, 

His larg-6' bcard-<7 then at last 
] saw ; and thought anon therefore 
How that his father him before. 

Which stood Ujion the sam-c place, 

Was l)card[esa, with a youngly face. 

AikI in such wise, as ye have heaid 
1 took away the 8ou-«(?5 beard, 

For that his father bad-c none, 

To make him like ; and hereupon 
J ask fur to be excused.” 

J/>, thus where saciilcg.'' is used, 

A man r^in feign bis conscience; 

And liglit upon such evidi^nce 
In Jov-£'s criusc ifl shall treat, 

There be of such-c small and gicat. 

If they no leisure lind-c else, 

’*’hcy will not wond-<i bu* the bells; 

Not tho’ they see the priest at moss — 

That will they letten over-pass: 

If Oiat they iind their Iov-<; there 
They stand, and tcllen in her ear ; 

And ask of God none other grace, .. 

Whil-e they be in that holy place. 

But ere they go, some advantage 
There will they have; and some pillage 
Of goodly word, or of behest; 

Or else they taken at the least 
Out of her hand a ring or glove, 

So nigh, the weder ^ they will hove •— 

As who saith, “ She shall not forget 
Now I this token of her have get.” 

Thus hallow they the high-e fe.'ist. 

Such theft-^ may no church arrest,* 

Kame. ■ Acquit. • Garment. * Time. * • Many. 

* Madder. Sax. Ve^Bn» inuanhe. •Heave or go. *Sl«p. 

2 A 
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For nil ii» lawful that them likcth, 

To whom that els-<? it inihHketh, 

Au'l oko light in the self kind ‘ 

In great dties men may find. 

Thus lu^ty folk, that make them gny, 

And wait upon the holy-day, 

In churches, and in minsters eke, 

They go the women for to seek, 

And wheie that siuh one goeth about, 

Jk’foi e the fairest of the loutj 
VVheie as they sit ten all a low. 

'I'here will he lno^t his body show; 

Ills erooketl kempt* and theicon set 
An ouch-6'* with a chap-6-let. 

Or (dse one of gieon b-ases. 

Who h lute come out-6 of the grc\cs.* 

All foi * he should seem fiesh; 

And thus he looketh on his flesh, 

Flight ns a hawk which hath a sjght 
L'lton the fowl, the:e he shall light : 

And as h<* were « faeiy, 

He fiheweth him befoic her eye, 

In holy plac-6 wheic they sit, 

All for to make their heait-c,'? tlyt.te.* 
llis eye no where will abide, 

Jlut look nnd piy on cveiy side, 

On hei and her, as him best liketh, 

And <dher w'hilo, nrn<»ng he siketh 
Thinketh “One (d'theiii that was toi me,'* 

And so there thinketh two or throe; 

And yet he loveth none at all, 

But wheie as c\er his chanc-c fall. 

And njitli-6-less to say a sooth 
The cause why that he so doth, 

Is for to steal a heait or two, , 

Jut of the chinch eie that he go. 

And n.s I said it here above, 

All is that saciilege of lore. 

For well may be that he steiileth away, 

Thnt he never after yield may.* 

“ Tell me for this, my son, anon, 

Hast thou d«»no sacrilege, or none,* 

As 1 have said in this iiianiier?** 

“ My father, as of this matter, 

I w ill you tellen readily 
What 1 have done; but tru-e-ly 
1 may cxcus-6 mine intent 
That I never yet to church wcMit 

’ 8eirs.une kliul ■* i t. Ills croukeit or disorderly hair, cuiubed. 

•Drooch, * III order that, ‘ lW\st, jwlidlate. 

' Sighetli, • U< •'tore again, • Kul. 
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In buch manner ns yo me shrive,* 

For no woman that is alive. 

The cauRo why I have it laft.® 
l^Iny be, for* I unto that craft, 

Am nothing able for to steal, 

Though there be Monicn not so foie.* 
lint yet will I not s:iy-6' fhi<, 

When I am where n»y lady is, 

In wliom both wholly my qmnnd, 

Ami she to chinch or to chapel 
Will go to matins or to mess,^ 

'J'liat time J wait-<7 Avell and gnes.>. 

'I’o oh in eh I come, and there I .stand, 

And thu’** I lake a Imok in haiif’, 
iMy oounlenancc is on the hook, 

Jlul toward her is all my look ; 

And if so f.illen ^ that f piay 
Knto my (lod, and soim^Ahat say 
Of Pafei Noster, or of cjeed, 

All IS for that 1 wold-cr speed, 

So th.it luv bead in holy church, 

'riieie might*t? some niiiriele win he,* 

My lady’s heart-c' for to change, 

^Vhl<■h ever hath been to me so strange. 

So that all my devoiidn, 

And all my conf cnij>latidn. 

With all mine heait, and my courage, 

1 only set on hei image, 

And ever I wait-c ujmhi the tide, 

If she look any thing asule, 

'Ihat I me may of her advise: 

Anon I am with cuvetue ® 

So snnt, that me wcie lefe 
'I'o be 111 holy chinch a thief, 

IluiPnot to .steal, a vest-c-ment, 

Foi that is nothing my talent; 

But I Would steal, if that 1 might, 

A glad woul, or a goodly sight. 

And ever my servi'ce 1 proffer. 

And namely, when she will go, offer, 

For then I lead her, if I may : 

I'or somewhat "would 1 steal away 
When I beelip her on the waist; 

Yet at least, I steal a taste. 

And other while * grant mercy,’ ** 

She .saith. And so weic I thereby 
A lusty touch, a good word eke, 

But all the rem-c-nant to seek, 

* CoiifcwA 1o rue. * “ Itetaiis'/, 

Never so manv. ‘ * if, ’ IVfallen. 

^ ' ‘''Fain, »’ Un-at 


• Work. 
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I') fioin my piu'poce wonder far. 

So may 1 biiy, os I »aid ere,* 

111 holy cTiurch if that I vow, 

Wy con-5ft‘*-<;ncc 1 would allow 
1^' ho, that on anicnd'^-inonf, 

1 niight-tf get aasign-tf-mcnt; ^ 

Who 10 , for to speed in other place, 
iSuc:h sacrilege 1 hold a giace. 

“ And thus, my father, sooth to say, 

In church'fl light as in the way, 
if 1 might ought of lov-c take 
SiK.h hiinsol * hiwc i nought forsake, 

Ihit (iiially, 1 me confess, 

'I’hore IS in me no holinovs, 

Wlnle her I see in holy stead , 

And yet for aught that ever 1 did, 

No sacrilege of her I took, 
lUit * it were of woid or look. 

Or cls-<? if that I her fieed,* 

When I towdrd oft'cring* her lead, 

'fake thereof what I take may, 

Kor g1s-<? bear 1 nought away. 

I’or tho’ I wold-^ ought else ha\e. 

All «d,lier t)nng-cs be so safe. 

And kept with such a privilege, 

'I'hat I luiiy do no saciilcge. 

(lod wote " my will nath-c-lp«s, 

'I'hough I must nccd-cs keep-c peace, 

An<l maugre mine so let it pass, 

My will thereto is not the lass," 

If 1 might othei^Niso away. 

“ For this, my father, I you pi ay 
Tell what you thinketh thereupon, 
if I theicof have guilt or none.” 

“ Thy Avill, my son, is for to blame, 

The rein-c-nant is but a game 
That I have thee told as yet. 

Blit take this lore into Ihy wit. 

That all things have time and stead. 

Tho church serveth for the bead,® 

The chamber is of an other speech : 

But if thou wistest of the wreche,*® 

How sacrilege it hath abought, 

Thou woldest better be bethought.” 

Confessio AjnautiSy lib. v. fol. 1^2, ed. 1532. 


' before. “ Amignation. 

• “ Kstieiii^ ; handielUd; that hath tbe handsell or /.rot wte </.” — Cotobaa e. Tha 
wont is stilt extunt. 

• Kxi'ept. ■ TTiiH perhaps sigiiifles vnadc/iee with. • Altar; place of etfering. 
’Knows, •Less. • IVayer, “’Work. 
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1 have transcribed tho whole of thin tale (though tho hitter ^mrt 
of it is but the woroJ) liecaUse of the truth and nature with which it is 
replete. Our churches are tilled in this day with too many of tho 
characters described so admirably by Gower. 

Ihiil. “ For two especial reasons took away tho beard. Tho first 
wiui, that she should look more like her author, and not grow too proud 
of her golden heard ” (p. 31). 

'I’his idea seems to have arisen from a witticism of Dionysius, tho 
tyrant of Syracuse, recorded by Valerius Ma.vimn«, lib. i. cap. 1, ex. 37 : 

“Idem Kpidiuiri .i^Csciilapio barbam auream demi jussit: ipiod 
affirmaret, non convenire patrem ApoUinem iminrhem, ipsum harbatum” 


Note 2. Page 38. 

“ Allcxius, or Alexis, was oanoniKed. This story is taken from his 
legend. In the metrical Liee-i of the Sainfx, liis life is told in a 
hort of measure diflercjit from that of the rest, and not very common 
m the earlier stages of our iwctry. It In^gins thus : — 

“ Listeneth all, and heavkeneth mo, 

Young and old-c, bond and free, 

And 1 you tollen soon, 

How a btout man, gout and fioo, 

Hegan this world-ca weal to flee, 

Yboin he was in Rome. 

“ In Rom-c was a doughty man, 

That was y-clepcd Kufeinian, 

Man of much might ; 

Gold and silvci he had cnows, 

Hall and bowers, oxen .and j)l()\vs, 

And very well it dight. 

“ When Alexius returns homo in disguise, and asks his father ubont 
his son, the father’s feelings are thus described 

“ So soon as he spake of his son. 

The good man, as wa.s his wyne,* 

Gan to sigh sore ; 

His heart fell as cold as stone, 

The tears fellen to his ton,* 

On his beard hoar. 

• 

“At his burial, many miracles are wrought on tlic sick. 

“ With mochel * sighs, and inoehel song, 

That holy corse, them all among 
Bishops to church-c bai e. 


» Wont. 


•Toe». 
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“ An)i«lst njjlit the high wircet, 

S(» imich folk him gone meet. 

That they rest a stomle/ 

All they sighed that to him eome, 

And hcjiiled were very soon, 

()f feet, and eke of honde. 

“ T]u‘ luKlory of Saint Aloxiu« in told entirely in thn snuio wnrdM 
In th(‘ («j:hta JtuMANOiinM, uiul in the LEGi.snA At ki'a of JacolniH do 
Voraigno,- translatod through ii Fremoh inodiiini, hy (’axton. TIiih 
work of Jaoohiis does not consist solely of the logomls of tho saint'*, 
lint is intorsjx'i.Mfd 'mullh nluH piihhrrrimh tt pfmfruitM wilh 

imniy other most heaiitifiil and strange histories.” ‘ — Wahtox. 

Ah it may l»e amiising to th(‘ reader to compan' tlui translation in 
tho t(‘\t ^vit^l that ex('(;nted by the veneiahle i>atiiareli of tlnj press, 
AVilliam (axton. in tln3 fifteenth century, I am teinpttsl to transcrihc 
it. There ani inaiiy little additional tonclicH of inannerH which ttu; 
antiquary ill Milne ; and while the general reader smiles at the piimi- 
ti\e Riinplieity ^vith which tho story is narrated, ho will, it is jirt* 
hunn'd, <hTi\e some phnisure from tho strong contrast aflorded hy tin) 
past ami tlie present era - from tlie elevated situation on which he may 
seem to stand: i\ being, as it were, of another sjdiere; asserting the 
])rt‘-(’inim'nce of civilization over nncnltivated life the ))olite retiin*- 
ment of modern manners over the rude character of lemote ami har- 
hiiroiiH timcH. 

Jllfrr foloujrti) Iftf Infe of saynt film's. 

And fust of Ills name. 

Alexi.s is as inrK'hc as to sayc ns goyngo out of tlie hiwe of maryage 
for to k('(q) urginito hir goddes sake, and to Hoiomiee all tlie pom[» 
and r}ehesse.s of ttie worl<le for to lyue in jHimo te. 

In tlie tymo tliat Archadius and Ilonorins were rmperours of 
Ihmie, tln-re was in Koine a ryght noble lord named Knfemyon, whielv 
was ohefe and ahoue all other lordes iihouto the epiperours, and had 
under his powtT a ihoiisnndo knyghtes. lie was a moche inst man 
to all men, ami also ho was pyteoua and moreyfuU unto y* jKiore. 
For ho had dayly thre table.s set ami couered for to fede y'‘ orphans, 
jKM>r wydowes, and iiylgrjms. And lie etc at the honre of none witli 
good and relig)Oiis jicrsones. Hiswyfoy^was named Aghies l<‘(ldf3 
a religyons lyfo. But ])ycanse they haci no cliilde, they prayed to 
god to send tliein a sonc y* myght Ixj Iheyr lieyro after them, of theyr 
honour and goodes. It was so that gml herdo theyro prayers, ami 
hcheld theyro bouute and good lyvynge, and ga^e unto them a sone 

' A moment. 

" “Hjstor. Ixxxtx fol. clvUl edit 1479, fol., amt In Vincent of BemivaK who 
quoien lirirrA Ai.kmi SrEcim, Hist., lib. xviii. cap. 4.'j, w'q. f. 241-fi,” — W auton. 

’ Wftrton seems to be in error respecting this work, whieli be confounds with 
“Thk lavKS OF THK FATHERS, traiisbited out of FreiiRslie into Engllsshe hy AVflliani 
('‘a.xton of Westminster, late deed, and fjrnlsehed It at the last day of hys lyff'* Tlie 
<Joi.nrs Lkoend (p^roperly so called) consists tcholiy of the legends of tlie Joints ; bid 
the Lives of the Fathers is interspersed with stories of the cbaracler given above. 
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which was named Alexis, whomo they cl yd to Ihj taught and oiifouriucd 
in all B<;yeucea and honours. After (his, they maryed Itym unto a 
fuyro damoysel, whic'h was of y® lygnagc^ of y" emiwrour’ of Koine. 
Whun the dayo of y‘ w'eddynge was coiuea to even, Alexis Injynge in 
the ehuinbre w'' his wyfo alums began to eiifutinue and enducu h<!r to 
dredo god and scruo hyiii, and were all that night togyder in right 
gtKxl doctryiie, and fynally bo ga\o to his wyfo his ryngo and tho 
huehleof gohle of liys gyrdle, hutho hoiindou in a lytel eiotliof purple, 
and sayd to her. Fayrc bister, liaiio this, and kepo it as lougo as it 
shall please oiir lord god, and it shall he a token hytweono us, and ho 
gyuo you grace to kepe truly your \irgYuitio. Alter this ho toko of 
g<)ld(3 and Kvlner a grete somiiie, and departed alioio fro Koine, and 
fuuiule a bhyppe in widoli ho sayled in to (ireeoe. And fro thens 
went in to Surrye,' and came to a eity called Kdessia, and gaue there 
all his money for tlic. louo of (iod, and clad hyin in a cote, and de- 
inaunded alines for goddes sake lyke a pcM>ie man toforo tho chircheef 
our lady, and wliat he lefte of tho alinesses ahouo Ids necessity, ho 
gauo it to other for goddi'S sake, ami toiery sondayo he was houseled 
and receyved tho bacrameut, suclio a l>fo he ladde longo. Sonio of y’ 
inobsengors y*^ his hitlier had scMit to sec-ho hyin through all tho 
j)art\(‘sof the world camo to secdc hyin in tho sayd eyto of Kilyssiu 
and gauo unto li}in thoyr almes, he syttyngo toforo tho ehirche wHh 
other iKXirc i)coplo, hut they knew hym not, and l»o knewo well them, 
and thanked onr Loid, savonge, 1 thunk tho fayro lordo Jesu Chryst 
thou vouchest safe to call me, and to take almes in thy muno of my 
Hcruants, I prayo tho to ptifoiirm in me that which thou liast hegon. 
Wlinii the messengers were returned to itome, and Kufein>eii his 
fader sawe they had not founden his sono, ho layd hym down noon a 
mati‘( s btratchynge on tho erth, waylynge and bayd thus, 1 tdial holde 
mo lierc and al*ytlc t\ll y^ I have; Udyiiges of my sono. And y" wyfo 
of his sono Alexis sayd wepyngo to KulVmyen, 1 shal not depurte out 
of Yoiir hous, hut shal make mo seuihluhle and lyke to tho turth;, 
whiclio after y‘ bho hath lost her felowe wyl take none other, hut all 
her lyfc after lyveth chaste. In lyke wyse, I shall rofuso all felow- 
bliyp unto y’’ time yf I shall knowe where my ryghte sweto freiido is 
l)ecomen. After that Alexis had done his jHaiaunco by right groio 
j>oNertein y sayd cyte, and leddo a ryght holy lyfo by y (jjiacxi of 
xvij yere, there was a voyco horde y^ camo fro god unV) the chircho 
of our lady and said to the portcT, ]VIako tlic man of go<l to entro in, 
for h© is worthy U) huuo the kiiigdunio of lievon, and the spiryto of 
resteth on hyni. AVlian tho clerko coude not fynde lu; know© 
nym amongo tho other [joor men, he i>raye4 unto god to shewo to 
hym who it w'as. And a voyco came from hoven and sayd, lie sytteth 
without tofore the outre of tho cJiirchc. And so the elerko foundo 
hym, and pray<*d hym humbly that ho woldo come into y chirche. 
Whan this myraclo came to the knowledge of tho iieople, and Alexis 
Bawo that men dyd to hyin honour and worshyp, anoiio for to eschewo 
vaynglory he dejiarted fro thens and came into Greco when he toko 
ebyppe, and entred for to go to Cecylc,* but as god wold there aros© 


S^ua. 


* Sicily. 
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a g^rcto wyiide wliich made the 8liypj>e to arryuo at the porte of Itomc. 
When Alexis sawo this, anone he sayd to hyraselfe, By the grace of 
grKl I wyl cliiirgo no man of Koine, I wyl go to iny faders Tioiis iu 
Buche wyse ns I shal not be beknowen of ony iHjrson. And when ho 
was within Konio be inctto Eufemycu his fader which came fro y* 
pnlays of y® emfterours w'* a greto nieyny ^ followyngo hyin. And 
Alexis hys sonc a pooro man ranne cryenge and sayd. Sergeonnt of 
god hauo i>yte on ino that am a poor pylgryiu, and rcceyve me into 
thy lunis for to hauo my sustcnaunco of y ’ relcfc y‘ Bhall come fro thy 
horde, that god [may] blysHo the, and hauo i)yte on thy Bone, which 
is also a pylgryin. Whan Eufemyen horde Hpeko of his sone, anono 
his herto began to melt and eiiyd to hys sorvuuntos, Whiche of you 
wyl hauo pyto on this man, and take euro and charge of hvm. I 
shall deliver hym from hjs servage and make him free, and shall gyve 
liym of myn lierytuge. And anono he coromysed * hym to one of his 
sorvauntcB, and commaunded y* his beddo slioldc bo made iu a comer 
of y" hall, whereas eoinors and goers myght bo hym. And the ser- 
^aunt to whom Alexis was commaunded to kepc made anone his beddo 
under the stavr and steppes of the hall. And there he lay right like 
a ixKire wrotene, and suffreil many vylanycs and despytes of the ser- 
vauntes of his fader, which oft tymes cost and threwo on hym y* 
wasshynge of disshes and other fylth, and dyd to hyiu many euill 
turnes, and mocked hym, but he neuer comi)lnyned, but suffered all 
uacyently for the lone of god. Finally whan ho had leddo this right 
Iioly lyfo wh'n his faders hoiis iu fastynge, in prayengo, and in 
ponaunco by the space of vij ycro, and knewe tliat he sholdo soon dye, 
bo i»rayoJ the servaunt y* kepto lijm to gyve hym a pcco of parche* 
inent and ynko. And therein ho wrote by onlre all liys lyfo and bow 
ho was maryed by the commaundemont of his fader, and what ho liad 
sayd to hys wife, and of the tokens of hys ryngc and bocle of hys 
gyrdell, that he had gyuen to her at his dopartynge, and what he had 
suffered for goddos sake. And all tliis dyd he for to make his fader 
to nndorstaiulo that he was his sone. After this whan it pleascxl god 
for to showc and inanyfest tlio vyctory of our Ionic .Jesu Christ in his 
servaunt Alexis. On a tyme on a sondayo atte» masse heryngo all 
the [K'oplo in the chirchc, there was a voyec herde from god cryengo 
an«l sayoiige as is sayd Mathei nndecimo capilulo. Come unto mo 
ye that la&>ur and be trauayled, I shall comfort you. Of which voyce 
all the iwople were ahtisslied, whiche anone fell downe unto tho erth. 
And the voyce sayd ngayno. Seche ye tho seiwannt of god, for lio 
prayeth for all Home. And they sought In m, hut he was notfouuden. 

T[ Alexis in a mornyngo on a goo«i frydaye gaue his soul to god, 
and departed out of this worlde. And y* same daye all tho iioople 
assemtued at Snynt Peters churolie and praytii gotl y‘ lie wolde showc 
to them where the man of god myght be founden y* prayed for Home. 
And a voyce was lierdo that came fro god that sayd. Ye shall f)*nde 
)iim in the hous of Eufemyen. And the people said unto Eufemyen, 
Why hast thou hycldo fro us, thou hast sucho grace in thy hous. And 
Eulemycn answered. God knoweth that I knowe no thynge therof. 

* Many ; Korw. Fr. Commonly a koufekold. * 
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^ Arohfttlliw and Honorious y‘ were omperours at Rome, and also 
y* pope Innocent commaunded y‘ men sliolcf go unto Kiifemyens hous 
for to enquyre diligently tydynges of the man of gcnl. Kwfcinycu 
wont tofore with his servauntes for to make redy Ids lions ngaynst the 
coniyngo of the Pope and einperours. And whan Alexis wyfe under- 
stod’c the cause, and how a voyco was herdo that ciimo fro god. 
sayenge. Socho ye y® man of god in Eiifcmyens hous, nnon she aayd 
to Eufemyen. Syr se yf this poor© man that yo have so long kepto 
and liorberowod l>o the same man of god, I have well marked that ho 
hath lyued a right and holy lyfe. Ho hath cuory sondayo 

receyvod the sacrament of tho awtor. Ho hath ben ryght religyous 
in fastyngc, in wakyngo, and in prayer, and hath siiffred ])aeyently 
and debonayrly of our scrvaiintes many vylnnycs. And when 
Eiifemycn had horde all this, ho ran toward Alexis and found© hyin 
deed. He dyscouored his visage, which© shone and was bryght uh y” 
face of an aungell. And anono be returned toward© y® emiieroiirs 
and sayd. We have foundon the man of god tliat wo sought. And 
toldo unto them how bo bad herberowed bym, and how the holy man 
bad lyued, and also how lio was deed, and that ho bcblo a byll or 
lettre in bis hando which they might not drawo out. Anono tho 
emperours with the pope went to Kufoinycns hons, and came toforo 
tho IxKlde where Alexis lay deed and sayd. How well that wo bo 
synners, yet ncuertheless wo governo y® world©, and loo hero is y* 
popo tho gencrall fader of all the chirchts and gyve us tho lettro y* 
thou boldest in thyn haude, for to knowo what is tho wrytyng of it. 
And the pope wente t^jforo and toko tlio lettro, and toko it to his 
notary for to rede. And y^ notary redde toforo tho poi)o, tho ompe- 
rours and all the people. Ami whan ho came to the }ioynt that made 
moucyon of his fader and of his inodcr, and also of his >vyfo, and that 
by the enscygnes ‘ that he had gyuen to his wyfe at his dopartynge, 
liis rynge and boclo of his gyrdle wrapped in a lytell purple clothe at 
his dopartyngo. Anone Kufemyon fell down© in a swoon©, and whan 
he came agayno to hymselfe he began to draw liis heres and bette his 
brest and fell downo on tho corps of Alexis his gone, and kyssed it, 
wepyng and cryong^ in ryght greto sorrow© of herto, snyengo. Alas 
ryght sweto son wherefore hast thou made me to suffro suche jjorowc, 
thou sawest what sorowe and lieuynes we bad for the, alas why 
liaddest thou no pile on us in so long tyme, how myghtest thou suifro 
thy modcr ana thy father wcjje so mocho for the, and thou sawest it 
well without tokyng pyio on us. 1 supposed to have herd some 
tydynges of the, and now I sc the lyo deed, wbiche shohlest be my 
solace in myno age, alas what solace may I hauo that so my right 
dere son deed, me were l)ottor dye than lyve. Whan tho model ot 
Alexis sawo and herd this, sho came rennynge lyke a lyonesso and 
cryed, Alas ! alas 1 drawing her hecre in grete sorrow©, scratchynge 
her pappes with her nayles sayenge. These pappes hano gyveii the 
souke, and whan she myght not come to the corps for the foysou of 
people y* was come thyder, she cried and said. Hake rome and way© 
to me sonowfull moder y* 1 may se my desyre and my dere son that 

* Signs, tokons. 
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I Jiiivo on^'ciuleroJ and nourisHlied. And ns swn os fihe came to the 
body of Ijor Hone, hIio fell downc on it pyteoiiKly and kysswl it, say- 
tluis. AlaH for sorowe my dere non, y^’ lyght of rnyn age, why 
Ijiiht tliou made im flulTre so nu>che eornw, thou sawest thy ftuler, and 
me thy sorowefnll moder so ofto wej>c for tht*. and w oldest neuer 
makf* to UH senihliinnt of sone.* O all ve hane y ’ hert of a moder, 
wejH) ye with me upon my dero stme, wliomo I haue liad in my lions 
vij. }ere us a jiooro man, to wlionie my soi vanntes have done rnocdie 
vylaiiy. A ! favre sono tliou hast biiHVod them right swetely and 
dehonayrly. Alas, tli(»u that were my trust, my coinforte, and my 
Holuee in myn ohio* ago, how mightest tliou hyde y' from me, that am 
thy iwirowTiiIl nnsh i*, wlio shall gv\otomyn eycn from litnis fortli a 
hmntayn of tores for to niukt; payno unto y' sorowe of my horto. And 
altor this eamo the wyfe of Alexis in \vo])yng throwynge hoihelfo iii>on 
tlio Ixsly, and with grete syghefl ami hcuyiuss sajd, Kight swelo 
frende and spouse whoino longi‘ I liuuo desyred to b(<, and chastely I 
luiiic to y kept m)s(*Ho lyko a turtle j* alone without make* wayleth 
and wepeth, and loo liere is my lyglit sweto Inishonde, whonie I have 
desyred to so alym;, and now I so Jiym deed, fro hens forth I woto not 
in whoino I shall hauo fyann<*o no hope. Coitus my solace is deed, 
ami in sorowo I shall l)o unto y^' doth. For now fortlio* I am y“ 
most unhappy ainonge all w’fnn<*n, and rekenod amougo the sorowfiiU 
wydow(‘a. And utter tlioso pytoous ooni])laynt(‘8 y" peoph) wepto for 
tlio d('th of Alexis. Tlni pope made the body tr> he taken up and to 
ho put into a shryno, and l»<»rno unto y chircho. And whan it was 
Isuno through y^ on to ryght greto foyson ^ of pooph^ eamo ugaynst it 
and sayd. 'J’lio man ot god is founden y‘ the O} to sought. What- 
M»niovor sike hod) inyglit touch the shryne, ho was anono liohyl of 
his malady. 

TIuto was a l»lyndo man y' rooonored hys syght, and Inmo and 
other ho holetl. The omperonr inatlo greto h>)Sf>n (if goldo and 
byliior to lio throwiMi ainongo y pooplo for to inakowaye y* the sliryno 
mygiit passe. And thus, hy greti^ lalK^iir and roiuToiieo, was homo 
the hoUy of Saint Ah'xis unto Iho chiircho of KSaynt Bonyfiioc, y® 
glorious martyr. And there was the body pnUin a sliryno nioclio 
liouoiinibly inudo of goldo and ayluor, y*' seuonth dayc of Ju)ll.‘ And 
ul the people n'lidrod thankyngos and landes to our lorde (iod for his 
greto myracloH, unto an home 1>© gyuon honour, laude and glory m 
Booula socuionim, Anieii.*^ 

From tlio prt'oodiiig narratives* the reader may div^cover some of 
tlio most prominent features of K(nnan Catholic worshiji. I.ct ii« 
glance at the stoiy. Here is a young man counoeted by tlic chisesl 
nf all ties to a deserving female, whom he marries to read a theo- 
logical lectnro, and then leave a prey to irremcdiublo regret. Ho 
assoeiaU's with a iiuinher of squalid wretches, and oKk.tB on the prc« 

‘ Tiwt is — Show that thou ivert our ton. * Partner, companion. 

■* Ucnceforwaal. * I*leiit7, numl»er. ’ July. 

• From tVic cd. l&SB. Printed by Wynkjm dc Worde, *‘a< the sj/ffm 

the in Fleet 



carious bounty of stmn^^crs in tlic niost nnprolitablc, not to say 
knuvitfb, indolence. In tlio mcttii time his brokcii-lu^irtevl pureiits are 
tlevoiircd by an intense anxiety, of which lie is totally rej;arilies8. I 
puss the iniraculons part of this \erituble history; if Prince Ilohcn-, 
i<»he"s niurvids deserve credit, it would be ineongrnouH and iucon- 
b'iht<*nt to refuse it here. Our “pious -laieas,** dis‘;uist‘d in the 
aceiiinulated filth of seventeen years, returns to his father’s honHt‘. 
Here Ijc hroeds a race of >erniiu; and hixiiriou.sly battens ujion the 
j^arhage, which the servants, aware of his jH,‘eiiliar taste, plentifully, and 
one iiiiglit think, properly, coiniminieated. All this while he is an e\ e- 
w itness, and an ear w itness, of the misery his ahseiioe occasions ; and, ns 
if to complete the perfection of such a chaiaoti r, he leavers behind liini 
a scroll, of whicli tlie only eib*et must necessarily he to arouse a k(‘<‘ner 
agony, and to quicken a d} ing despair. And this is the monstrous 
eoin|K)iind, whicli a \oicu fioni hea\t‘ii jn-ocljiiins holy, and wliich 
miracles arc called in to saiu'tion! 'i'hia is to be (“nqihatically, u 
“Man of CjOhI’* He who neglects c\cry relative duty ; he who is a 
cruel and ungratefnl son, a laid hiishand, and carek>s muster ; lu^ 
who^e wh«»le life is to consiune tiiius not to employ it — to vegetate, Imt 
not to exist to dreuiii away lile, with every si'Ijhi* locked up, every 
eapaliility destrovetl, every good iirinciplo iineulti\atetl--and that 
too ill the most loathsome and degraded condition 'miih, is to be a 
Man of tunl ! 

Tliat the story before us contains a faithful jneturc of the timcB, 
and of many succeeding times ; that it d^'serila s the prevailing tenetH 
of jKipery, will ho gem^rally admitteil. Some, indeed, whoso charity 
“Jio[wththe best,” will be ready to belhwe that tlie colours of an 
imaginative mind have been scattereil along it; and that, Jiowiwer 
eorrespoudont the outline may he, the sketcli hn.s been billed uj) by 
uul of exaggeiation, wliilo emlielli.shmeiit has steppetl into the pliu'e 
of truth. Hut wo have unfortunately too many prototypes in nature ; 
history is too copious in examples to oblige us to have recourse to 
llction for an illustrative connnent. Tlie lile of Ignatius Loyola, the 
fmnder of the order of Jesus, presents a very singiilur and apposite 
eonlirnmtion of the n^nark: and 1 am hajipy to have received a iimst 
oljiging [permission to extnut uii able article on iliis subject from a 
late uumlpcr of the Keiroupcctire lievUw a work which I Iiavo no 
hesitation in commending, whether for the soundness of its i»rin1;iples, 
the depth and accuracy of its researches, or the high intellectuid 
BUiHjriurity with which it has liilherto l>een conducted.* 

“Wo must commence our history in the year IPJl, which w'as 

' Tliis l^ro^^^u•tiuTl dfsoTves ev^'ry p>ln»re of [niMic favour j nrol, larRo n« tbo pr<wnt 
5n1e is saiiii to W, I have no doiila of it<« IncreiUM.* 'llio iiatiiro of tlio i>ii)>li(uitioii, roll* 
finnl i\A it Is to past agrs of Utrratun-, will i>rob.U;ly prccludr lliat circuliUlon to 
wliich itH mcritH justly entitle It ; but uo tnaii who tak4M an iritcrc><t in the progrcHs of 
the human miud, and pvho would know Komctliliig of works fonuorly so {Kitiular, 
thouffb n6W sul^cted to the nintalnlilit*« of human caprice, «‘to time and chance, 
which hapiiencth to all." will noglfct an occasion of acquiring an much as investiga- 
tion can achieve, or ability communicate. In support o! lliewi rtninrks J r»;fc>r to nri 
article on Chaccer contained In the Seventeenth Nuniiier— not [lerhajsi as the kff, 
bm as one among many good. 
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rendered iuiportunt l>y tlio birth of Ignatiiie, who first saw the light 
in Spain, in the ilistrict called Guipuscoa. Being descended from an 
ancient family, the lords of Ognoz and Loyola, and moreover woll- 
shapod and of a lively tcmjHir, his father destined him for the court, 
where he was scut at an early ago as page to king Ferdinand. In- 
rited, however, by the example of his brothers, who Imd distinguished 
themselves in the army, and his own love of glory, ho soon grew 
weary of the inactivity of a court lif<\ and ihdcrmined to seek renown 
ill war. Ho applied himself with great a‘<siduity and success to his 
military exercises, and soon qualified himself for the service of his 
]>rince. It is said flmt on all occasions ho displayed great bravery 
and conduct; but the writt'ia fd* liis life being more interested in the 
detail of his theological warfare, have passed his military achievc- 
meiitN with a slight notice, except the ufTair wliich was the more 
immediate cause of what is called Ids conversion. This was the siege 
of Punundiuia by the French; on which occasion Bon Ignatius, then 
al>out tldrty years of agi‘, di.sjdayed great gullantiw% and was wounded 
by a splinter in Ids left leg, and his riglit was almost at the same 
moment broken by a cannon shot. The wounds wore for a time con- 
sltlorod dangerous ; and the physicians declared that, unless n change 
took place U'foro tlio middle of the night, they would prove fatal : it 
was therefore thought advisahlc that the sacrament should be nd- 
ndidstered to him. This fortunately hajipencd to bo the eve of 8t, 
Teler, for whom Ignatius had a special veneration, and in whoso 
juidso ho had formerly indited certain Spanish \erseH. This early 
piety, says l^Iuflei, j nod need no small fruit, for before the critical 
time of tho night arrived, the aiK>stlo appeared to him in ii vision, 
bringing ‘hwiling on his wings.’ 

“Another of Ids biognipliors conjectures that the prince of tho 
ajKistle.s efl'ected his restoration to health, liccauso ho had a sj>eoial 
interest in tho cure of a man destined by heaven to maintain tho 
authority of tho Holy bee against heresy. How'cvor this may be, 
Ignatius assuredly recovered, although a slight deformity remaineil 
oil Ids leg, caused by llio protrusion of a bone under tho knee. 
Grievously afliioted tliat the syinmctrv of Ids ptrson should bo thus 
spoiled, he determined to ha\o the olmoxious bone cut off, and tho 
operation was performed almost without prwlucing a chaiigo of 
c<>unlenance in the hardy soldier. Notwithstanding all his care, how- 
ever, his right leg always remained somewhat shorter than the left. Rtv* 
strained from walking, and confined to his bed, be requested, in order 
to amuse himself, to ms fumishofl wdtli some hooks of chivalry, tbo 
sort of reading which chiefly fKX»upie<l tho attention of ptioplc of 
quality at that time ; hut instecui of / Wim riV* o/ England^ or AmadU 
of Omtlf they brought him The Xtecs of the Saints. At first he road 
them without any other view than that of beguiling the time: but by 
degrees ho began to relish them, and at length became so absorbed 
in tlie study of asceticism, that he pi\88od whole days in studying 
The Lives of the Saints^ and finally m^e a resolution to imitate men 
Who hod 80 distin^ished themselves by warring against their own 
flesh and blood, ^cso aspirations were succe^ra by his fewmer 
desire for military gl<^ry; but after various mental conflicts, and a 
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greiit deal of reflcotioD) tho chaims of penaaoc at length completely 
triumphed. 

For tho purpose of gi-atifying this pashlou, he determinotl to go 
Ijorofoot to the Ifoly T 4 Lnd, to clothe himself in sackcloth, to livo upon 
bread and water, to sleep on the bare ground, and to chwso a desert for 
hU abode ; but in tho moan time, os his leg was not sufiloicntly well 
to allow him to carry his wishes into effect, in carder in a slight degree 
to satisfy the longings of his soul, ho siKuit nart of the night in weep- 
ing for his sins; and one night, j)ro«trating hiiuself before an image of 
the blessed Virgin, he consecrated himself to tho sorvico of hor and 
licr Son. Iinmodiatoly lio heard a terrible noibo. Tho house shook, 
tho windows were broken, and a rcMit made in tbo wall, wliieh was 
long after, and probably may at this day be seen. These extraordinary 
signs arc not notice^l by Mallei ; but his less (‘autioiis biotlier, Uibu- 
(leiieirn, relates the fact, although ho is in some doubt wliellier it was 
a sign of tho ai»probatioii of the Ihjity, or of the rage of the devils, at 
seeing their prey ra\ ished from them. 

“Another night the Virgin appeared to him, holding lior Son iu 
her arms; a sight which so replenished him with sniritiuil unction, 
that fi-om that time forward his soul became purihed, and all images 
of sensual delight w ere for ever razed from Jiis mind. Jle felt himself 
ro-created, and siient all his time in reading, writing, and meditating 
on performing soimdthing extraordinary. At length ho sullied forth 
from Loyola, wlicio he bad i»een conveyed after tho siege of INimpcdunn, 
au<l tof»k the road hi Montserrat, a monastery of Bem'slictines, at ihut 
time famous for the de\otions of pilgrims, making by tho way a vow of 
licrpctual chastity, i»no of tho instruments with winch ho i)ro|>oHC(l to 
arm himself in his contemplated combats, lie had not ridden far l)e- 
foro ho fell in witli a Moor, with whom ho entered into conversation, 
aud amongst other topie.s engaged in an argument alsmt tho iminocii- 
Jato purity of the blessed Virgin. Tho Mcwir agreed that, until tho 
birth of Oliribt, Mary presorved her virginity ; but ho maintaiuod that 
when she liecamo a mother she ceased to be a virgin. Tho knight 
heard this treason against his Lady witli the greatest horror ; and tho 
Moor, perceiving th^ discussion was tending to a disagreeable point, 
set spurs to his horse aud made off. Tho champion of the hifuour of 
tho blossoil Virgin was for a while in doubt whether it was rcquiro<l 
of him to revenge the blasphemies of tho Moor. He, liowovcr, 
followed him, until he arrived at a place whero tho road parted, one 
branch of it loading to Montserrat, and the other U> a village whither 
the Moor was going ; and being mindful of tho expedient which errant 
knights of old frc^quently adopted to solve a doubt, ho very wisely 
determined to be guided by his horse, and if tho animal took the same 
road as the Moor, to take vengeance on him : if not, then to pursue his 
way iu peace to Montserrat. The horse being of a peaceable disposi- 
tion, took tho road to Montserrat ; and having arrived at a village, at 
the foot of the mountain on which the monastery stands, hU rider pur- 
chased the equipage of a pilgrim, and proceeding to the monastery, 
sought out an able spiritual director, and confessed his sins, which he 
did in so full aud ample a manner, aud iiitorrunted it with such tor- 
rents of tears, that his confession lasted three days. Tho next step 
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uliicli I^nutitia took wan to hock out a ])Oor man, to whom, Btrippiup^ 
IiimHclf to his shirt, lie |»rivatoly kis clothos ; thou, puttinii? 

on Ills pilp^'im’fl w^ecds, ho rotiirncd to tho chnrrh of the monustory.’ 
Jforo, romoinbcrin" ihut it was citstonmary for persons to watch a w'hole 
iii;;ht in their arms, pn;vionsly to their beinp; kni^htiMl, hodeternuned 
in like manner to keep liis vi"il before the albir of Iiis Lady ; and hus- 
jH-Mulin" his sword upon a ])illar, in token of ids reiionnoinf:' socuhir 
AvnrfartJ, he continued in prayer tlio whole nif'ht, devoting himself to 
the Ravionr and the lilessed Virgin, us tlieir tine knight, tmeording to 
tho i>ructiee of chivnlry. 

“ Early in tin* morning he depuited from ^^ontserraf, leaving Ids 
horse to tlie monastery, and reeeiving in exehange eertain penitential 
inHtrunnmtH fmin his ghostly father. With his staff in his hand, his 
scrip by his side, bare-headed, one foot nndio»l (the otluT be.ing still 
W(‘ak from his w'f)nnd), he walked l>riskly to IMann za, a small town, 
al)r>nt thre(' leagues from Montserrat. lles<>lved to inukf* Manreza 
illuKtrioUH by his exein])lary jHmaiiee, he took nfi his aliodc at the 
hospital for j)ilgriins and sick pi'rsons ; he ginhal Ids loins with an iron 
chain, ]nit on a hair shirt, disciplined himself three times a day, laid 
iijum tlio bare ground, and liveil ujion bread and water for a w'eek. 
Not eonti'iit witli those mortifications. In' sometimes add(*d to his hair 
shirt a girdU' of certain herbs full of tliorns and prickles. He sjient 
seven houis oM iy day in prayer, and frequently continued a lengtluH’ 
tinit' witlnnit motion. (Vnisideiing, however, that this maceration of his 
body would nd\anco him but a little way to bea\en, he next resoUed 
to stifle in himself all emotions of juideund self-love, and for this en<l, 
he studiously rendered himself disgusting, negleeting his person, and, 
to hhle Ids quality, assuming a clownish carriage. Mdth Ids face 
covered with dirt, his hair matted, and hi.s beard and nails of a fearful 
length, but Ids s(ju 1 filled with inward satisfaction, he begged Ids 
bread from door to drwir, a spectacle of scorn and ridicule to all the in- 
liabitttiits and children of Manrezu.* He persevered in this course, 
notwitiisiandmg the suggestions of tho wily enemy of mankind, who 
wished to tempt him to the world again, until a leiiort was circulated 
that he was a person of quality, and the feelii^s of the people were 
converted from scorn aiul ridienh* to admiration and reverence, where- 
upon he retreated to a cave in the n eigh bom hood. ^ The gloom of 
his new alH)de excittHl in him a lively, vigorous spirit of penance, in 
which he n'Vtdled with Iho utnu'ht fervour, and without the least 
restraint He chastised his Inaly four or live tiim.*® a day with his 
iron chain, abstaiuod troin food until exhausted naturii coinjK’Ued him 
to refresh Idmself witli a few iivits, and iirntead of praying seven 
hours a <lay. he did nothing but pra}' from morning until night, 
and again, fi-oin night until iiioriiing, lamenting his tmnsgressions, 
and praising the mercies of (iro<l. These excc'ssive indulgences 
mightily imnaiiTd his heaith, and brought on a disease of the 
fitomac^h, which at intervals afHictcd him, until the time of his death : 

‘ Let tbo reader here turn to the “Life of Alexius” and i>.»rtloul,iily to pige 
&3 of this volume. 

t'omp.ire witli tUb account wlui is said of Alexius in j age 31, €l 

■ Vide p 37. 
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the Kpiritual joys which they ha<l formerly brought suddenly cUsap- 
peared, he became melancholy, had thoughts of destroying himself, 
and then recollecting to have read of u lu-rmit who, having fruitlessly 
petitioned for ai favour from God, detenninod to eat nothing until his 
l>rayerM were ht'ard, he also resolved to do the same; ho persevenMl for 
a week, and (hen at the command of his spiritual director h 'ft olf fast* 
ing. llis troiibloH ceased, ami he now began to wax into a saint. Ifo 
had a vision of the mystery of the Holy 'rrinity, of which ho simke, 
although he could only just read and write, with so much light, and 
with such sublime exjjressions, that the most ignorant w('ro instrucitMl 
and the most learned deliglited. Nay, lie w rote down liis eoneeptnms 
of this mystery, but wc lament to say that liis manuscript was 
unfortunately lost. Ilis \ isions lx gan to multiply, the most remarkable 
of which wasaii extacy, whicli lasted ( iglit days, neitlier more nor less. 
The^e illuminations were so convincing, tlnit he was licard to say 
tiiat had the rt velatioiis ne\er hei'ii rc;c/»rd(xl in Scuipturo, lie would 
still Jiave maintained them to the lust dro[) of Jus Idood, I’lie 
lieavenly fa^Ollrs he tlins rc^ceived he oixuied in part to his ghostly 
ihrectors, l>nt w ith this exception, he shut them up in liis own ht‘art. 
His eft'orts to conceal lumsidf from the i^yes of men w'<*rovain; Ids 
austerities and exlacii'S, aided by the Ixdief of hi.s btdng a man of 
(jiiality in disguise, attractid crowds of people to eee and hear him, 
and ho was prononneed - A sain i’. 

“ Notwithstanding that the nei'cssary consciim-ncc of actions like 
these was to attract the attention of the worhl, ho is descrilx'd as being 
desirous of witlidiawing Idmself from the notice and (*8teem of men, 
and ho resolved to carry into execution n design, winch he had long 
nourished, of visiting tlio H<*ly Taind. Ho acconlingly juoceoded to 
Barcelona, wliere lie embarked on Ixiard a shi]> aliont to sail for Italy, 
landed at Gayeta in 1 0*211, ami jimccedi d mi foot to llr)me, wdiero ho 
received the i*o[H;’s benediction, and obtained perndHsion to make a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. From Kome lie went to Venice, wliere ho 
embarked, and arrivc;d at Jerusalem on the 4ih of »Septc*njber in that 
year. • 

“Here his heart was biurhed with the moht tender devotion, and 
he began to deliberate whether he should lix his residi nce on tlio 
illustrious soil of Judani, and apply Idmself to the convcisiou of the 
infidels. For his greater Batisfuctioii, he cmisultod the .superior of tlie 
Franciscans, w ho had the care of the Holy Bepnlchrc ; the superior 
remitted him to the Fatlo*r Provincial, who counselled him to return 
to Europe: hut Ignatius, having soim- scruplc.s about abamloning 
his design, answi-red the Vrcfvinciul, that nothing but tlio fear of 
di.Hpleaslng God should make him leave the Holy Land. ‘ Why then,’ 
Bidd the Provincial, ‘ you shall Ihj gone to-morrow ; J have jKjw'er from 
the holy see to send back what pUgriins I please, and you cannot resist 
me without offending Gml.’ Ignatius subinitteal without another 
word, left Jerusalem on the following day, and arrived at Venice aUmt 
Ihc end of January, 1D24. A Spaumh mertdiant at this place forced 
him to take fifteen or sixteen reals, but on his craning to Ferrara ho 
gave a real to the first Ix'ggar tJiat held out his hand; a second came, 
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and he ^uvo him another. Tticse liberalitioa drew all the beggars to 
him, and ho rofuNcd none long oa hia money lasted, and when ho 
liud done ho began to beg himself whereupon they cjriod out, 4 
a lie needed no more to make him leave the place ; he con- 

tinued Ida journey through Lombartly to Genoa, where ho embarked 
for Barcjolona. lluring his voyage from the Holy Land, lie had 
reflected a good deal on the subject of converting the infidels, and 
con»i<loring that without the aid of human learning his efforts would 
bo comparatively incllicucioua, ho dctorminotl to put himself under the 
caro of Ardobalo, the master of the grammar scliool at Barcelona. Ho 
was now thirty-three years of age. On liis arrival at Barcelona, ho 
fell to the study of the rudiments of the Latin language, and wont 
every day to schooi with the little children; but W'hii&t his master 
was tjxplaiuing the rules of grammar, ho was deeply engaged with tho 
mysteries of faith. This distraction of attention he tisoribed to tho 
])Ower8 of darkness, and mn<le a uiw to eontinuo his stiulioB with 
greater application ; nay, ho requested of Ardobalo to require tho 
same task from Idm us the rest of tho boys, and if lio did not perform 
it, to punish liiin as he punished them, by reprimands and stripes. Wo 
do not U‘arn whether the inostor w'os necessitated to quicken his 
Hoholar*8 diligence in the way suggested, but it is certain that ho now 
proceeded in hrs studies with much greater facility. About this timo 
lie read tho Knrhirulinn Chri^iiani of Krasmus, which hud 

been recommended to him, but liiuliiig that it wanted fervour, and, iu 
fact, diniiuisbed his devotion and exercises of piety (and was probably 
reducing him to a reasonable Christian), he threw away tho b^k, and 
conceived such a horror of it, that ho would never read it more, and 
when lu) becamo General of the Jesuits, ordered that tho society should 
not read tho works of Erasmus. Being re-established in bis liealth, lie 
renewed Ids austerities, but, for tho sake of study, retrenched a part 
of his seven hours of jiraycr. John Pascal, a devout youth, Iho son 
of tho woman with whom ho Icalgod, would frequently rise in tho night 
to observe wluit Ignatius was doing in his clmmber, and sometimes 
ho saw' him on his knees, at others prostrato on the ground, and once 
he thought he saw him elevated from tho earth, and surrounded with 
light, or tts Butler expresses it in his i/tttti6ras— '' 

“ ‘ Hang like Mahomet in Ih’ air, 

Or Saint Ignatius at his prayer.* 

But whilst Ignatius was labouring after his own perfection, ho 
did not neglect that of his neighliour, employing those hours which 
wero not devoted to study, in withdrawing souls from vice, by striking 
examples and edifying discourses. Kemarkablo instances of his 
success are related, and on one occasion his interference cost him, to 
his inward delight, a sound external bastinado, which occasioned 
llftv <iayo of sickness and pain. Having continued nearly two years 
lit Barcelona, ho was advised to pursue a course of philosophv at the 
Vuiversity of Alcala, to which place ho went accompanied by three 
young men, whom ho had brought into the way of virtue, and who 

' S«e ]>ag«33. 
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had dosired to accoiuiwiuy him : to them ho added a fourth ou ids 
arrival at Alcala, lie hod no sooner arrived thau ho began to study 
with stich extremo eagerness, applying liimself to so many soloncea 
at once, that his understanding bocjuno confused, and his lalxnir pro- 
duced no fruits. Dishciirtcncd with his little progress, he omploy(*tl 
his time in prayer, in cutecliising children, and attending the sick iu 
the hospital. The lnar^clluu8 changes otteeted by Ignatius in Alcala 
through Ids preaching and remonstrances, at lengtli gave rise to a 
rumour that he was either a magician or a lieretic, which coining 
to the cars of the inquisitors at Toledo, they were induced to Kdiovo 
that ho was uii Illiiniinato or Indhcrau, arul iu order investigate 
the matter, tlicy caiuo to Alcnhi to take his cxiuniMatiou uikiu the 
pjK)t. After an exact in(|niry, fgiialius was juonouiicod innocent, but 
was admonished by tlio (rnind Vicar that be and Ids companions, 
not belonging to any religi<‘ns order, must not drt'ss in nniforiu 
habits, and he forbid hiui to go barefiMjt, with l>otli which com- 
mands he complied, and ever after w(»re shoes. 

• «**««*« •» 
‘‘About this time, Ignatius lu ing aniiet(Hl with indisposition, 
partly frrun his austc'niies, and ]»artly fioin tlie rliinate of Paris, was 
advised by his jihysicians to tiy the benefit of his native air; uii 
advice which ho tije more readily adopted, partly beeause three of 
hiH companions had some business to transact in Spain before they 
could absolutely renounee all their vvorhlly goods, and partly that 
ho might repair the scandal of Ids youth by Ids present virtuous 
demeanour. Having committed tlic care of the socitdy to Faber, ho 
departed for Ids native country ; making use, however, ot a borso, on 
account of the vvifakncss of Ids toot. lie went to Az^ietia, a town 
near the castle of Lovola, whore the clergy, hearing of his approach, 
assembled to receive him. Ho refused, howevisr, to take up his aliodo 
with his brother at the castle of I^oyola ; and instead of making nso 
of the bed and provisions which lie sent to him at the hospital, he 
chose to lie on the bed of a jKxir man, taking care, however, every 
rooming to disarrange the other, as if lie hud slept in it; and dis- 
tributed the provisions he received from lioyola amongst the poor, 
and begged his brftwl about the town. Oncxi only ho went, ‘u[Km 
compulsion,’ to visit tlio inmates of Loyola, the sight o& wldcli 
renewerl the memory of his former life, and inspired him with an 
ardent love of mortiticatioii. In consequeiuMJ, lie rorthwith put on u 
sharp hair shirt, girded himself with a great chain of iron, and <lis- 
ciplined himself every night. He catechised the children, he preached 
every Sunday, and two or three times in the week Ix'sides ; until, 
the churches not l>eing able to contain tbo great crowds who came 
to hear him, he was obliged to hold fortli in the ojKjn fields, * et audi« 
tores arbores comjdcre cogerentur.* The first time he preached, ho 
told the nsseinbly that he hatl bt*eii, for a long time, grievously 
afflicted by a sin of his youth he had, he said, with other boys, 
broken into a garden, and carried off a quantity of fruit ; an offence 
for which un innocent person was sent to prison, and condemmHl to 
pay damages. ‘ I, therefore,’ he prcK*eeded, ‘ am the offender ; In* is 
the innocent person: 1 have sinned— 1 have erred I ’and he culled 
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Ijcforo him the inau, who by chanco was present, aucl gave him, 
before the public, two farms, which belonged to him. Wo shall pass 
over tho particular circuinstancoH of success which attended his 
preaching : it will be sufficient to apprize our reatlers, that as soon as 
ho preached against tlic immodest attire of the women, it disappeared; 
that tho Bau)o day ho donouncod gaining, the gamesters tlirew their 
clioolnto tho river; that the courtezans made holy pilgrimages oa 
foot, and the blasphemers ceased to curse. 

“Although this shetch of the life of Ignatius T.oyoln lioars no 
proiwrtion to tho details which have be<‘n given of it by about twenty 
oiographers, it is, \vc conceive, sufficiently ample to enable the reader 
to form a correct jiidgnumt of his character. It has Ijccn thought 
that tho society of Jesuits owed its origin to tho entliusiasin, ratiicr 
than tho isdicv, of its founder.^ Let tho rojuler trace him from his 
conversion to fiis death, follow him throiigli his rigorous infliction of 
self-punishment, his fastings until exhausted nature was ready to 
sink umh^r his severe ansteriticH, his voluntary Iwggary, his growing 
reputation for sanctity, his flight from public notice and rcvoronco 
whilst ho pursiiod tho very menns to obtain them, his being starapod 
a saint, hir. application to human leaniing, the unfolding of his views, 
fho alteration in Lis austerities, in his habits of life and mode of 
dress, and bo will probably be of a diftbreut opinion. Enthusiasm 
was doubtless tho inspiring fountain at which ho first drank ; not so 
much, however, tho entluihiasm of an ardent and noblo mind, as a 
protenmtnral excitement caused by tho sort of rending to which acci- 
dent invited him, working on a debilitated and feverish frame. His 
cuihusiasin, after the first ebullition, seems to Imvi* hod a method in 
it ; it led him to just so much voluntary suflering us was necessary 
to gain liini the reputation of a saint, and it was probably at that 
species of fame that lie at firv*<t aimed ; his aftectojl humility wos 
ostentation; his pretended seclusion, notoriety; he did not conceal 
from his left hand wliat his right lianddid, be distribnUnl tho alms ho 
had ncqulre<l to beggars, and as soon as ho hud done began to 
bog himsolf, to the admiration of the professon^^ of mendicity; and 
it was no wonder they should cry out, a saint, a saint! Ho did not 
retire into trockless deserts like the ‘eremites’ of old, but, like a 
retiring beauty, suffered his flight from tho world to be seen, and 
was sliookod when he was follow'ed. Wliilst rendering himself on 
object of loathing and disgust, and attenuating his Usly to tho xiroper 
point of sanctity, it was sw‘clliug with holy pride and inward 
gratulation ; but as soon as this |Mirt of his object W'os ouco accom- 
plished, he throw off his tattercsl robes and iron chain, ho dimiimhed 
iiiB hours of prayer, and grander prosjx’rts and mightier power began 
to open before him. Not that ho would have hesitated to coutinue 
thorn for tho purimso of preserving his reputation or securing an 
important obiwt; but what is to bo mnarked, is, tliat those things 
which ho had foniierly I'onsidcrod iiulisjKmsalJo were now no longer 
thought so, and that without any ohango of tho circumstances which 

‘ OmrUt T., vol.Ul. b. C. Usyk, Art. bovox,4. 
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origiiK»lly made tlioui uoocssary, and it is not sufficioiit to reaort to 
visions to account for the change. For, although an enthusiastic 
inmgination might see such things * in dim porspectivo,* the whole of 
the conduct of Ignatius marks liiin to L>o a cool, persevering, and 
calculating ]>olitician,* and the visions themselves ceased, when no 
longer required to spread his name and consolidate his j)Ower. 
Though influenced hy motives of ambition, they were not tlioso of 
wealtli or rank, but of real, substantial power; and, although sorno 
obscure thoughts of framing a religions Order might have obtruded 
upon his meilitations at Munreza, it is probable that the preciso 
nature of it was only gradually unfolded, and not completeil until he 
was about to leave Paris.” - 

The latter part of the life of Ignatius I^yf)la hours no proix)rtioii 
to its outset. Enthusiasm luul abated, and jK>licy was the cynosure 
of his subsoquont career. Iii this ho differs from Alexius ; us ho 
became more active, ho became less a Baint ; and as bis mind opened, 
and reason assumed her proj>cr station, ho gradually lost the fanatic 
in the designing founder of a soot. Wliat ho retained of fanaticism 
wim chielly extcrnul and artificial; but tlio leading features of his 
life Qcc-ord surprisingly with the leg(‘ndary character of the text. 
Had Loyola reinainc(l always ignorant, ho had been always a bigot; 
and, judging by the commencement of the life, would have died as 
useless and as burdensome to society as the son of the senator 
Eufemiuu. 


Noth 3. Pago 48. 

“ This sk‘ry is told in Caxlou’s Goldek Leokndk, and in the 
Metrical Lives of the Buints. Uenco Julian, or Buint Julian, was 
called JioHpilator^ or the godc licrberjcnir; and the Pater Noster became 
famous, which ho iiseil to say for the souls of his father and mother, 
whom he had thus unfortunately killed. The peculiar exoollcMicics 
of this prayer are dlbpluyod by Bocooce. Chaucer, Bj[>cakiDg of the 
hospitable disposition of his Fraukelein, says — * 

“ ‘ .S,iiut Julian be was in bis own countrc;.' ■ 

‘‘This history i«, like the last, rclaic<l by our compih‘rs in the 
words of Julian’s Legend, as it stands in Jacobus de Voragine. 
Ikdlandus has inserted Antoninus’s account of this saint, which 
appears also to be literally the same. It is k>ld, yet not exactly in 
the same words, by Vincent of Beauvais.” — Waiitou. 

Ilie passage in Boocacio, above alluded to, is as follows : — 

“ Fulling from one discourse to another, they began to talk of such 
prayers as men (in journey) use to salute God with all : and one of 
the thieves (they U*ing three in number) spake thus to Hinaldo! 

* Though bin biogri)pb'’rs ron*<Sdt*r<‘fl him of an qnloiit tcmpcrjinctit, bin physiclani 
thought him of a pblcgruatic coiu-tJi utiuii. 

' Hectew, Ho, XVTi. * l‘rol. > . 
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Sir, l«t it l)C no ortoncc that I tlcHiro to know, what prayer you most 
UhO wlion you travel on the way? Whereto Rinalcln replied in tliis 
initiincr: To toll you true, nir, I am n man groHS eiiougli in such 
divine inaiterH, uh rneddlin;' more with mcrcliandize, than I do with 
(iookn. Nevcu tholcKfl, at all tiiaoK, when I am thus in journey, in tho 
morn in j; before [ depart my cliaiubcr, I say a Vi\Ur Nosier and an 
Are Maria for the souIh of tho father and mother of 8 t. JrLTAN; and 
ufier tliut, I jirny (hid and iSr. Jru vx to send me a grKwl lod|^in" at 
ni.i'lit. And let mo toll yf)u, sir, that very oftontimoH licrotofore, I 
biiNo met with many p^reat dan^tTs u])on tho way, from all which 
I eHcape<l, and evermore (when night drew on) I eamc to an exce(»ling 
good jfnlging. Wliieh make‘< mo h<dn'\e that Saint JrUAV (in lionouf 
of whom 1 speak it) Iiath begged of Ood sneh great grace for me: 
and moth inks, that if any day I Khould fail of this jimyer in tho 
morning, X cannot travel Hoenredy, nor come to a gootl Icxlging. No 
doubt tlH*n, sir, ((piotli the oth(‘r) but you have said that prayer tliis 
morning? I wouhl he sorry elhc, saiil lUnaldo; such an especial 
matter la not to Ijo negleetvd.”— -N/eo//d Novel It. 1C84. 


Note 1. i’uge on. 

“ Cel’tuinc tiochisks * tliere he made of a viper, called by tlio Greeks 
Ihf'iiaci : h>r w hich piui»OM‘ they cut aw'ay at l)oth ends as toward tho 
luiad as the tivile, tlii' breadth of foure lingers, they np her }>edlie also, 
and take out the garbage within . hut espi'cially they rid aw'ay Iho 
Idew string or \eine lhat hti<*ketli close to tluj ridge-hmie. Which 
done, tlie rent of tho hodio th(‘y seeth in a jiau w ith water and dill 
seed, until siudi time as all tlio llesh is gmie from tho chine: which 
being taken away, and all the piickie hones thereto belonging tlic 
dosli remaining they incorporato with fine flower, and reduce into 
trrxdies, whiidi being dried in the sha<Ic, are reserved for diverao uflcs, 
.\nd enter into many soveraigiie autidots and confections. 13nt here 
it is to bee noted, that although those troches l>oc called tberiaci,- yet 
are they iiiude of viper's llesh onely. 8ome there* be, who after a vifier 
is cleansed, as is ai) 0 \e said, take out the fat, and sooth it with a sextar 
of oilo uutill the ono halfo l>e<; consumed ; wddeh sorveth to drive away 
Jill venomous beasts, if three drops of this ointment Ikj put into oile, 
and therewith tho hodii* he anointed all over.” — PUnt/s Nat. Hist. 
h iil), 0. iv. trims, by Philemon Holland. Kd. 1001. 


Notes. Pago 50. 

niis figment is clearly E;vsteni. Tliere is a similar story in the 
veri table Votjatjes aiul Travels of Sir John Mandevile : — 

' A tok'Msk [Uxtin, jt kiml of nvtliciii.\l pill or pa'iUUe. 

* IX'riveU from t^iip or Unf vO», a wiM iN'ast. 
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“There was a man that wur callctl ('atolonapes, lio wuh ful rich, 
aii<l bad a fair cas^tle on a hill, and and h«* made a wal all about 

y'' hill riiL^ht stroiii' and fujrc-, within ho had a fair i^ardeino wherin 
wore many tivo» hraiini^ all manor of fruits y^ lie mi^ht fyinl, and In* 
had plantVd thcrin al manor of Jiorh.s (>f good mhoI and that huro 
llowors, and thor wer many fairo wo1k» and by thorn wor nunlo many 
huls and ehamlKTH wol dight gohl and aMin*, and ho liad mado 
there dyverso etorioR of beastcH and birds y‘ song ami turned by ongm 
and orbage hr they liad been ([uh;k, and he liad in liis gaideino nl 
thing that might be to man sohioe and eomfoit, In^ liad also that 
gurdeino* maydens within y' age of xv yeare, tlie fairest y‘ lie myglit 
tind,ainl men children of the Baino age, and they W('re clotlkcd w ith cloth 
of gold, and lie Raid that tliey were anngels, and ho caused to ho made 
e<rrtain hils and enoloHed them about w*^ proei<»uH stones of jasper ami 
ehristal, and set in gold and }H'ails, ami other inaner of Rl«>neH, and ln» 
liad ma<lo a comluto ‘ under y" earth, so that whan ho wold y** W'als 
ran Hometimo with inillc(*, soimtime with wine, sometinu' with liono}, 
and this j)lacc is called I*a!a<lise, and when any }oug ))ae]ieh)r of the 
eountrey, knight or si]} er, ooim*th to him ior solaeo and disport, iio 
lodetli them into liis pataflise, and showetli iliem tlie^e things ns tlio 
songH of hirds, and liis damoHols, and wels; ami lie clid ‘•trike dinorsu 
instruments r)f niusyke, in a higli tower that might he hoard, and 
sayd they wore aungcls of gml, and tiiat place was [laradise, that god 
hutli giaunted to those that heleued, wlieii he sayd thus: Jhiho I'ohix 
it'rrfim Jlitrntvm UicM' it miltc; that is In say, 1 shall gi\o you laud 
llowing with mylkaml Jmiiy. And than this rych tnan dyd these 
men driiiko a maner of duiike, of which they were droiikoii, ami ho 
Hayd to tliein, if they wold d}o for Jiis sake, when thoy weio dead, 
they fthold conic to Ins paradise, .and tli(*y slield he of the ago of 
those maydons, and sliold dwell alway w illi them, J\ml lie sliohl jiiit 
them in a fayrer paratU8<i wh<;ro they shohl so god in joy, .md iu his 
muiesty : and tlien they grauntoil to do that ho wold, and lie bade 
them go and sleay Hiieh a hinl, or a man of the eonntn y that lie was 
wroth with, and that tlicy sliold liano no dread of no man. And if 
they were slaino tlk-niHolfo for Ins sake, lio sliold jnit them in liis 
)Kimdiso when they were de.ad. Ami so went these IniflielorH V' sleay 
groat lords of tlio cxnintrey, and wen* slain tliem^'Olfe in hope to have 
that paiadise. ami thus ho was avenged of Ins enemies thro liis di’sert, 
and when ricli inoii of ilic cmmtrey j^erceiveil this e.untell and malice, 
ttiid the will of this Catolmiapes, they gathered them togedher ami 
ossayled the c^istel ami slew Iiym and destroyo<l all Ids goods and his 
faire pla<x*8 and riches tJuat w<.rc in his parmlise: ami tlje, jilace of 
the W'nlls is there yet, ami some other things, Init the lifiies are not, 
and it is not long ago since it was deHtioyed.”' C’iiai*. XC. 

The latter part of Ihia fable is the story of Hh*, Ahsassins, wliC’se 
Inian or leader was known by the apt>elltttion of tlio “ Old 3Ian of the 
Mountains.’' 

From Mandevilc (or ratlicr from Piirchas's Vihjrim, wliere similar 
acc ounts arc met with), Mr, Southey, in liis fplemlid poem of 


' Cuudutt. 
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I’lfALAnA,’’ I)a8 l>orrow('fl the hlen of Aloadin’g enchanted garden. 
Bee Wcok A^Il, 


Kotk G. Page lOG, 

“ On thiH there is an aneionl Freiicli Mokalitk, entitled, ^VOrgneil 
vt Prmnnyiion dn V Kmpvrcur Jovinian.* This is also the story of 
iloiiKiiT king of Bioily, an old Knglish or ronmnee.’* — W autox. 

An entertaining ul>stract of this old roniauco is here ad<lcd, fnnn 
Mr. Kllis's Specimens, 

“ROllFIRT OF OySILLE. 

“liohert king of Sicily, brother to Pope Urban ainl to Valeinond 
emperor of Germany, was among the most powerful and Yalorf»us 
princes of Kiiropo ; but his arrogance was still more conspicuous than 
Ilia pnver or his valour. (Constantly occupied by the survey of lii.s 
present greatness, or by projects for its future extension, he considered 
tim pcrfonnance of his religious duties as ins nft'enibly tedious ; ami 
never paid his adorations to the. Supremo Being without evident 
reluctaiico and disgust. Ilia guilt was gioat; and his punishment 
was speedy and oxoinplary. 

“ Once upon a time, being present during vespers on the eve of 
Bt. J(»hn, his attention was excited by the following passage in the 
Magniiirnt; ‘dt'pxsnit potontes de 8e<le, (‘t exaltavit hurniles.* IIo 
inquired of a clvvli the moaning of these words; and, having heard 
the explanation, rejdied that such expressions w’ere very foolish, since 
ho, heing the very flower of chivalry, w'as too mighty to l)c thrown 
down from liis seat, and had no apprehension of seeing others exalted 
at his expense. Tlie oh*rk did not presume to attempt any remon- 
strance; the service eontinued; Kohort thought it longer and more 
tedious than ever ; and at last fell fast asleep. 

“ JJ is slumber was not interrupted, nor uulood noticed by any of 
(be congregation, because an angel having in the mean time Twaumed 
his features, together with the royal robes, had !leen attended by the 
usual ofTicers to the palace, wliore supper was immediately served. 
Ilobort, however, awaked ut tho close of day ; was much astonished 
hy tlie darkneas of tho church, and not loss so bv tho solitude which 
surroundoii him. Ho began to call loudly for his attendants, and at 
length attracted the imtico of tho sexton, who, conceiving him to l>e a 
tJiief secreted in tho church for tho piiriK)8o of stealing the socrcxl 
ornaiYients, approached tho door with some precaution, aud transmitU'd 
his suspicious through the key-hole. Rolx^rt indignantly r©i>©llcd 
this accusivtion, aiDrming that he was the king; upon which tlie 
sexton, }>ersuaded that ho hud lost his senses, and not at all dcsirou-s 
of having a madman under his care, opened the door, and was glad 
to SVG the supposed maniac run with all speed to tho palace. But tlic 
palace gates were shut; and Robert, w’hoso temper was never very 
euduriE^, and was now exasperated by rage and hunger, vainly at- 
tempted by threats of imprisonment, and even of death, to subdue the 
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oouhnnacy of tho porter. Whilu tlio metsmiorplioseil monarch wan 
V(‘utiiig hid rago at tho gnto, this officer lioHteiicd to tho hftll* ami 
fulling on his knees, roqnehtod his sovereign’s orders ooiieorning a 
nun! man, who loudly asserted his right to the thruno, Tho angel 
•lireeted that ho should ho immediately admitted; and Ih«l)ort at 
len^lli apiK'ured, covorc<l with mud, in conseqiu nee of an alTmy in 
whmh ho had flattened the |^»rter'8 nose, and had been himself rolled 
in a puddle hy the porter’s assistants. 

“Without paying tlio least attention to tlie aceiilentul'circiim- 
stances, or the clamours of tho wounded man, wlio loudly chmmndt'd 
justice, ho rushed up to tho throne; and though a good deal starthKl 
at finding not only that, and all tho attributes of royalty, but even 
liis coinploto set of features, in tbo poaeossiou of auotlier, bo boldly 
proceeded to treat tlio angel ns an iinimstcr, thrf‘atening him with tho 
veugottueo of the iwpo mol of tho emperor, who, he thought, could 
not fail of distinguishing the true from tho fictitious sovereign of 
Sicily. 

‘ Thou art niv fool ! ’ sni 1 Iho angt’I ; 

‘Thou sluilt be shorn, every deal 
Like a fo<d, n ford to be ; 

For thou hast now no <hgnity. 

Thine counsellor shall he an apo ; 

And 0 * clothing you shall be shape.— 

He shall bon thino own fere : 

Some wit of him thou might love, 

Hounds, how so It bcfnlle, 

Sh.all cat with theo in the hall. 

Thou shalt eaten on the groiUMl ; 

Thy 'saver shall ben .an hound. 

To a.ssay thy moat hefnre thee; 

For thou hast loro thy dignity,' 

“ He eleped a barber him before, 

That, as a Lk)!, he should be shore, 

411 around like a frere, 

An handc-bredc^ above the car; 

And on his crown maken a cross.* ^ 

He gan cry and make noise; 

And said they .ihould all abye, 

That did him swich villainy, etc. 

“ Thiie was liobort reduced to the lowc'st state of human de^mhi^ 
lion ; an object of contempt and derision to thf>»o whom he had been 
accustomed to despise ; often suffering from hungtjr and thirst ; and 
setdiig his sufferings inspire no more compassion than those of tho 
animals with whom he sharecl his precarious and disgusting repast. 
Yet bis pride and petulanco were not suMued. To tho frequent 

' One; he. in one, • ” A band’s breadth." 

a «« The custom of shaving tools, so os to gfvo them in some measure the appear* 
Ahce of IHars, Is frequently noticed in our old^ romances.'* 
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iij<julric8 of the angel, whether ho elill thought himself a king, lio 
eeiitinuecl to answer by haiiglity denunciation.^ of vengciince, and wa» 
ineensed almost to madness, when this reply excited, as it constantly 
di<l, a general burst of laughter. 

“In the mean time, Ilol)eit’s dominions were admirably go\erncd 
by his angelic siibstituto. The country, alaiiys fruitful, became a 
paragon of fertility ; abuses w'ero checked by a severe administration 
of ((pial justice; and, for a time, all evil pioiieiihities seemed to bo 
eradicated from the hearts of the happy .Sicilians — 

“Every man level well other; 
better h.ve w.ia never with hn.thcr. 

In hK time w'as never no strife 
J'.etweon man and his wife: 

'J'lien was this a joyful thing 
la land to h.ive sv.ith a king. 

“At the mid of al>ont three years arrivc<l a pohmn embassy from 
Sir Yuleniond tho ('iniKTor, requesting that Kobert Avouhl join Jiim on 
holy Thursday, at Koine, whither he proposed to go on a visit to his 
brother Urban. Tho ungel welcomed the amlnishadors ; bestowed on 
them garments lined witli ermine and embroidereil with jewels, so ex- 
iiuisitely WTought as to excite nniversal uytoiu.'^hment ; and departed 
in their company to Kome. 


“The fool Hohert abo went, 

Clothed m l<*athly garnoment, 

With fo\-taiK liven all about: 

Men might him kino\en in the rout. 

An ape lode of his clothing; 

So fml ixkIc never king. 

“Tlic.so strange figures, contrasted with tho unparalleled magnifl- 
oencM of tho uiigel and his attendants, produced infinite merriment 
among tho h[XH’tators, whoso sliouts of udmiratiou^ were enlivened by 
irequent peals of laughter. 

“ Kohert witnessed, in sullen silence, the denionslrations of affec- 
tioimtu regurtl with which the po|K^ ami tins emperor welcomed their 
supposed brother ; hut at length, rushing forward, bitterly rej>roached 
them for thus joining in an unnatural conspiracy with the usurjier of 
his throne. This violent sally, however, was re ceived hy his brothers, 
ami by the whole papal court, as an undoubted jiroof of his madness ; 
and lie now loanit for the first time tho real extent of his misfortune. 
11 is stublioniness and pride gave way, and were succeeded by senti- 
ments of remorse and penitonoo. 

“ Wo have already seen, that ho was not very profoundly versed in 
Scripture liletory, but ho now fortunately recollecti^d two examples 
whicli he consideretl as nearly similar to liis ow n ; those of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Holofernes. Recalling to his mind their greatness and 
degradation, ho observed that God alono had I>es towed on them that 
power which ho afterw'ards annihilated. 
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hath he mine, for i«y 
Kow mil 1 full lowti pult; 

And that is riglit that 1 so hf • 

Lord, on thy fool have tli^u piti. 

•‘‘That error hath made me to smart 
That 1 had in my heart ; 

Lord, 1 Moved not on thee : 

Lord, on thy fool have thou pit&, 

“ * Holy Avrit I had in despite ; j ‘ 

M'herefoie reaved is my li^ht; 

Therefore is rn;ht a fool that I he • 

Loul, on thy tool have thou Jiite,’ etc. 

“MMio Binccrily of his contrition is oviiicofl, in tlio oii<;irml, hy a 
long Hoficb of such stanzas, with Httlo variation of thought or 
tiou ; but tho foiegoiug bpccimtn will, perhaps, sulliee for the butisfae- 
lion of tho reader. 

“After fivo w'oolca spent in Komc, tho omporor, nnd tho siipposod 
king of Sicily, roll r led to their ri'.sjieetivo iloiuini ms, Uobt'rt being still 
uccoutroil in liis lox-tails, and accompanied by his a[)( 3 , whom ln 3 now 
ceased to eonsi^ler as his inferior. When returned to tho palace, tho 
nngel, lx.*foro tho whole court, repeated Ida nsnnl question: but thw 
jicnitent, far from persevering in hij former insr>lence, liumbly replied, 
* that he waa indeed a fool, or worse than a t(xd ; but that lio had at 
least acquiied a pi'rfect inditrercnce for nil worldly dignitica.' Tho 
ftttcMidants were now onlercd to retire : and the ang(d, being left aloiio 
witli Kolx^rt, informed him that bis sins were forgiven; gave him u 
few st\luti\ry adinonitiouB, and added — 

am an angel of reinovn 
♦Sent to keep thy region n. 

More j(»y me shall f.dl 
In heaven, among mine feren all| 
li^aii hour of a day, 

M’han here, 1 thee say, 

In an hundred thousand year; • 

M'liongh ail the world, far and near, 

Weie mine at iny liking: 

1 am an angel ; thou ai t king 1 ' 

“ With these wonls bo disapjxiarcd ; and Uobert, returning to t!io 
hall, received, not without some fRiipiisc and confusion, liio u.^uui 
salutaiious of tho courtiers. 

“ From this period ho continued, during three years, to reign with 
80 modi justice and wisdom tliat his subjects had no cause to regret 
tho change of their sovereign ; after which, l>cing warned hy tho angel 
of liis approaching dissolution, he dictated to his secretaries a full 
account of his former perverseness, and of its strange punishment; 
and, having scaled it with tho royal signet, ordcrctl it to Ikj s<Mit, for 
the edification of his brothers, to IU>me and Vienna, both received. 
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Avitli duo roBpcct, tlio imixjrtaut lesson : tho emporor often recollected 
Avitli tciiflorncfls and coinpasbion tho degraded sitimtifiu of the valiant 
llolxjrt; arid tlic pope, boHides nvuLling himself of the story in a num- 
ber of Hormons addresHed to tho faithful, caused it to bo carefully 
preserved in tho arcliives of the Vatican, ana constant warning against 
pride, and an iucitement to the performance of our religious duties.’* 

Tho story of “The King of Thibet and tho Trincess of tho 
Nainmns” in tho JVrsma and Tmliiah Talett, presents an incident 
somewhat similar. Ilut tho assumption of anotlier’s likericss is a 
eominoTi Kast(‘rn figment. 


Note 7. ragolH. 

“This is tlio fablo of rarnelTs Hermit, which llmt elegant and 
original writer lias heightened with many masterly touches of poetical 
colouring, and a happier arrangement of circnnistances. Ameng 
other juoofs which might be mentioned of Paniell’s genius and 
adilresH in treating this subject, by reserving tho discovery of tho 
angel to a critical i>criod at tho closo of the fable, lie bas found moans 
to introduco a beautiful description, and an interesting surprise.**— 
Wauton. 

Tlial the reader may comparo the two stories the more r<*adily, il 
is inserted here ; — 

TIIK IIEEMIT. 

“ Far in a wlM, unknown to public view, 

From youth to age a reverend hermit grew, 

Tho moss his bed, tho cave his hunihlc cell, 

Jlis food tho fruits, hi** drink the crystal well: 

Jb'inote from men, with God he pa6i»’d hi-; d.iys, 
riiiy’r all his businc.ss, all his jdeasure praise. 

A life so sac rod, such serene repose, 

Scpin’d heaven itself, till one suggpition rose; 

'I'hat vice should triumph, virtue vice obey,*^ 

'I'his sprung some doubt of Providence’s sway: 

His hopes no more a certain prospect boast, 

And all the tenour of his soul was lost ; 
iSo when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
Palm nature’s image on its wat’ry breast, 

Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow. 

And skies beneath with answering colours glow : 
lint if a stone the gentle sea divide, 

Swift ruftling circles curl on every side. 

And glimmering fivagraents of a broken sun, 

B.anks, trees, and skies in thick disorder run. 

To dear this doubt, to know the world by sight. 

To find if books, or swains, report it right, 

(For yet hy swains alone the world he knew, 

SV'hoso feet came wand’ring o*er the nightly dew) 
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Ho quits his coll ; the pilgrim*s stnfF he hui'fl^ 

And HxM the scallop in his hat before ; 

’J'hen with the sun n ribing journey went, 

Seriate to think, and watching each event. 

The morn was uasled in the pathless grasa. 

And long and loiiosonie was the wild to }»ass ; 
lint when the southern sun had wariiiM the day, 

A youth came posting o’er the crossing w'ay ! 

His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 

And soft in grncofiil ringlets wavM his liair. 

Then near approaching, * F.ather, hail I ’ he ciiod, 

And *Hail, niy son,* the rcv’rend sire reidieil ; 

Words follow’d words, from question answer llu\v*J 
And talk of various kind deceiv’d the rr>a<l, 

’'fill each with other pleas’d, and loth to pa it, 

While in tlieir age the)- dilTer, j<»in in luiai t. 

Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound. 

Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around. 

Now sunk the son ; the closing hour i»f day, 

Came onward, ninutlecl <»’er with sober grey: 

Nature in silence bid the world repose; 

When near the road a stately palace rose; 

'J'here by the moon thro* ranks of trees tliey pUH«, 
Whoso verdure crowrn’d their .slojnng sides with gr.i ^c. 
It chanc’d the noble master of the dome 
Still made his house the wamrring strangei’s homo* 
Yet still the kin<lness, from a tliiist of praibc, 

Prov’d the vain flouiish of expensive ease. 

The pair arrive; the liv*ric<l servants wait; 

Their lord receives them at the poinj^otia gate. 

The table groans with co*tly piles of food, 

And nil is more than hospitably good. 

Then led to rest, the day’s long toil they drown, 

Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of dow n. 

At lengtii, *tis hioiti, and, at the dawn of day, 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play ; 

Fresh o*er the gay parterres the breezes creej), 

And shako the ueighb’iing wood to b iiiish sle^p. 

Up use the guests, obedient to the call ; 

An caily banquet deck’d the splendid hall ; 
liich luscious wine a golden goblet grac’d, 

Which the kind master forc’d his guests to taste. 

'fheu pleas’d and thankful, from the porch they go; 
And, but the landlord, none had cause for woe ; 

Ilia cup w’as Tanish’d ; for in secret guise, 

The younger guest purloin’d the glittering prize* 

As one who spies a serpent in his tvay, 

Glist’jiiug and basking in the sunny ray. 

Disorder’d stops to shun the danger near, 

Then walks with faintness on, and looks with fearf 
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So secmM the biic ; when, far upon the roaJ, 

The shining spoil his wily partner shew’d : 

He htoppM with silence, walk’d uilh trcinldincj h^-art, 
Anti DUieh lie ^MshM, hut durst n»U ask, to pait j 
Rfurni’iing he lifts his eyes, and thinks it h<ird 
That gen’iou.s notions moot n base rewaitl. 

While thus they pass, the sun his glory shiouds, 
Tile changing ikies hang out thou* sahlo oloioU ; 

A soun'l in air piesag’d approaching rain, 

And beasts to covcit scud across the plain. 

Warn’d by the ?^igns, the uand'nng j>au* retreat, 

To seek for shelter at a neighb’ring seat. 

’'I'was built with turrets on a rising ground. 

And stiong, and large, and lUiimprovM aroun'l ; 

Its o\\ nor’a tcinj)er, tiin’rous ainl seveie, 

Unkind MU<I griping, caus’d a do <ci t theio. 

As near the misei’s hea\ y doors tb« y di‘ew, 

Fierce lising gusts Asith sud<len l‘uiy blew ; 

'J’lui nimble hgbt’iiing mix’d with show’rs began, 

And o’ei their bea<ls ioinl lulling thuncleis i an 
Here buvg they knock, but knock f»r call in vain, 
Dnv’ii by the wind, and batter’d !>> the lain. 

At length some juty wanu*<l the master’s bie^ist, 
(’Twas then hts thieshold lii.st i *<'eiv’d a guest.) 

.Slow cn'aking turns the door with jealous eau', 

And halt’ he webomes m the .shiv’ring pan ; 

One fiiigal fagg<»t lights the naked walls. 

And nature’s tei V(vur thro’ their limh-s leealls: 
iJrc.id (d’ the coarsest sort, with eag«*r * wine, 

(K;u li hardly granted) sei vctl them lioth to dine 
And wlien the tempest tiist appear’d to cease, 

A ready xvaining bade them part in peace. 

Witli .still icmark the pond’nng hoi nut view’d. 

In one so rich, n life so poor and lude: 

‘ Anti why should such.* wutlun himself he rvu'^lt 
* I.ock the lo^t wealth a thousand want beuilo?’ 

JUit what lU'W rii.irks of woutlcr soon took place. 

In every settling t’c.iture of hi-, face; 

Wlien from lu^ vo-vt the young eomjsanion l»ore 
’1‘hat cup the geii’rous landlord own’d before, 

And paid piofusely with the precious howl 
The stinted kindness of the churlish 'ioul. 

But now the clouds in any tumult fly ; 

The sun eineiguig c»]»es an a/C«re sky; 

A fresher green the smelling leaves display. 

And, ghtt’riug as they tremble, i hoer the d.iy ; 

The weather lempta them fiom tlie poor letieat. 

And the glad master bolts the wiu> gate. 


Sour. 
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While honec they wttlk, the wrt>nj;lit 

With all the travel of unccitaia thought ; 

Hi> partner’ij acts without their cause appear, 

Twas there a vice ami sceni'il a maduest, here , 

Detesting that, and i>itying this, ho goes, 

Lost and confounded with the various shows. 

Now' night’s dim shades again involve, the sky,' 

Again the wand’rors want a place to lie; 

Again they seaich, and find a lodging nigh. 

The soil improv’d around, the mansion neat, 
v\nd neither poorly low, nor itlly gieat : 

It seemM to speak its mastei’s turn of mind. 

(-ontent, and not for jiraise, hut virtue kind. 

Hither the w'alkcis liiru with weary feet, 

Then ble>s the mansion, and the master gi oot : 

Then gieuliiig fair, hc'-towM with iiu>(Ie“>t guise, 

The modest master Iumi^, and thus replies: 

‘ Witliout a vam, without a grudging heait, 

'fo him, w ho gives us all, I ) ield a J»ait; 

Ki om him } (Ml come*, ho' him accept it here, 

A flank and sobei, more than c<»stly < heer/ 

He spoke, ami hid the welcome table spiead, 

Then talk’d of vntue till tlie tune of bed, 

When the grave household round his hall repair. 

Warn’d by a bell, an<i close the hours witli juay’r. 

At length the wan'd, renew' ’d by calm repose, 

Was strong for toil, the dapplerl morn ara»o ; 

IhTorc the pilgrims jiart, the younger crept 
Near lh<» clos’d cradle, where an infant slept, 

And writh’d hiji neck: the landlord’s little pnde, 

C) strange letiirn ! grew Mack, and gasp’d, and dio«L 
Horrors of hoiroisl what! his only s<tn ! 

How look’d the hermit wdicn the fa<-t was done ; 

Not hell, tho’ hell’s black jaws in sunder part. 

And breathe blue fire, could nioie assault bis heait. 

Oonfus^, and struck wdth silence at the deed, 

Ho Hies, but trembling fails to fly with speed. 

His steps the youth pursues: the country lay • 

i'er])lex'd with road'^, a servant show’d the w'ay ; 

A TU’er cross’d the path ; the passage o’er 
Was nice to find ; the servant trod before ; 

Long arms of oak an open bridge supjilied, 

And deep the waves beneath the bending brancbc:s glide. 
The youth, w'ho seem’d to watch a time for sin, 
Approach’d the careless guide, and thrust him in ; 
Plunging he falls, and rising lifts his bead, 

'Lhen flashing turns, and sinks amongst the dead. 

Wild, sparkling rage infinmcii the father’s eyes, 

He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 

* Dete^tfiil wretch ’ — but scarce his .speech began. 

When the strange partner seem’d no longer maft 
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Hit* youthful face gre«r more serenely sweet; 

Him robe turned white aud flow’d upon his feet; 

Fair i'outkIs of radiant points InveMt his hair; 

Celestial odours breathe thro^ purple air; 

Anri wings, whose colours glitter’d on the day, 

Wide at his back their gradual plumes display. 

The form etherial btirsts upon his sight, 

And moves in all the majesty of light. 

Tho’ loud at fiist the pilgrim’s passion grow, 

Sudden ho gaz’d, and wist not what to do ; 

Surprise in secret chains his words suspends, 

Aud in a calm his settling temper ends, 
lint silence here the beauteous angel broke, 

(Tho voice of Music ravish’d as he spoke) : 

*Tliy pray’r, thy praise, thy life to vice iiuknowny 
In sweet meinoiial rise before tho throne : 

These charms success in our bright region iiiid, 

Au«l force an angel do\vn to calm thy mind ; 

For this conlmi^sion^^, 1 foi’sook the sky: — 

Kay, cease to kneel — thy fellow-sei rani I. 

‘Then know’ the truth of government di vine. 

And let these scruples be no longer thine. 

The Maker justly claims the world he inade^ 

In this the right of Providence is laid ; 

Its snciod majesty thro’ all depcmls. 

On using second means to work his ends ; 

’'I'ls thus, withdrawn in state from human eye, 

Tho I’ower exerts his attributes on high, 

Your action uses, nor controls your will. 

And bids the doubting sons of men be still. 

‘ What strange events can strike with more surprise. 
Than those wliich lately struck thy woud’riug eyes? 
Yet, taugiit by these, confess the Almighty ju^t, 

And, where 3*011 can’t unriddle, learn to trust ! 

‘The great vain man, who f«ir’d on costI\\fooJ, 
Whose life was too luxurious to be good; 

Who made his iv’iy stands with goblets j^hino, 

And forc’d his guests to morning draughts of wine. 
Has, with tho cup, the ginceless custom lo.'it. 

And still he w'cleomes, but with less of co>t. 

‘The mean, suspicious wretch, wdiose boiled door 
No’er mov’d in pity to the wand’ring poor ; 

With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
That Heav’n can bless, if mortals W’ill be kind. 
Conscious of wanting worth, he view's the bowl, 

And feels compassion touch his grateful soul. 

Thus artists melt tlie sullen ore of )e:ui. 

With heaping coals of tire upon hb hea l ; 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow^ 

Aud loose fioiu dross the silver runs below* 
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* Long nad ouv plows friend in virtue trod, 

But now the child hnlf-woan’d his heart fiom God , 

(Child of his age) for him he liv’d in pain, 

And measur'd back his steps to earth again. 

To what excesses hsvd his dotage run ? 

But God, to save the father, took the son. 

To all, but thee, in fits he seem'd to go, 

(And *twas my ministry to deal the blow,) 

The poor fond jiarent, humbled in the dust, 

Now <>wns lu tears the punishment was just. 

^ But how had all his fortunes felt a wrack, 

Had that false servant spo<i in safety ba«-k ; 

This night his ti easurM heaps he meant to steal, 

And what a fund of chaiity w<ml<l fail! 

Thus Heav’n instincts thy mind: this trial o’er, 
l>ep.irt in peace, resign niid sin no inoic.' 

On MUjnding pinions here the ymith wifluliew, 

The .sago stood wond’iing n.s the serajth fl»‘w. 

Thus look’d Elisha, when to mount on higli. 

Ills Master took the chariot o{ (he sky ; 

'i'he ticM'v pomp ascending left the view ; 

The prophet gaz'd, and wish’d to fidbnv too, 

The liending hermit here a pray’r begun, 

* Loud, ah in Hp.av’n, on Kauth tmy will hi: I)ONi:.* 

Then, gladly tuiiiiug, sought his ancient jilace, 

And pass’d a life ot piety and pence.” 

“'riic Hnmc apologue ocourfl, with Home slight additions iind 
variatioiiH for the worse, in lloweirn LuTTkits; who profcKHOH to have 
taken it from the s/Kcahdirc tSir I'hilip lIcrbert’H Conclitions to bis 
Son, a IxMik wliich 1 have never Heeii. These LettciM weri' pnldihh(‘d 
ttlKiut the year 1050. It iw ulw) found in the Djvink DiAi.cHirKH of 
Doctor Henry ^lore, who lias illustrated its importnut moral with 
tlio following fine retlectioiiH : — 

“*Thc affairs of tliis world urc like a cuiiouH, but intiicatcdy 
contrived comedy ;%iid we cannot judge of the tendency of what is 
jMiflt, or acting at present, before tlic entrance of llie lawt iK'i, whirli 
shall bring in rightexniKiiesH in triumph : wdK», though slio hath 
abided many a brunt, and has been very cruelly and dcKpitcfulIy nHc*<l 
hitherto in the world, yet at last, according to our denireK, wo shall 
sec the knight overcome the giant. For wdiat is the reuHon we are 
so much pleased with the reading romances and the fictimiH of the 
fKX-‘t8, but tluit lierc, as Aristotle says, tilings arc *Md down oh they 
should be; but in the tnio history hitherto of the world, things are 
rt*corded iiidccil as they are, but it is but a testimony, that they have 
not been as they should be? Wlicrefore, in the njislmt of all, when 
wo shall see that come to ]>as8 that so mightily ])lcAseg ns in the 
reading the most ingenious plays iiiul Imroic js)cms, that jong afflieted 
\irtiie at last comes to the crown, the mouth of all imlMdievers must 
lie for ever stopped. And for my own jwrt, I doubt not but that it 
will so come to jmsa in the close of the world. Hut iini>aliently to 
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rail for vtnj^cancc uimn every enormity before tliut time, is rudely to 
oNcrturn tlio staple before the entrance into ti)o fifth act, out of 
i‘i:norunce of the i>iot ojf the comedy ; and to prevent the solemnity of 
tlic f^eneral judgment by more paltry and particular executions,* 

“raruell seems to have chicJly followed the story as it is told by 
tills riatoiiic thcologist, who had not less ^imagination than learning. 
I’opi^ used to say that it was originally written in Spanish. 'I’liis I 
do not believe: but from tlio early connection between the Spaniards 
mill Arabians, tliis assortion tomls to confirm tho siiBpicion that it 
\\.i< an oriental tale.”' — W auto.v, 


Non: 8. Page 170. 

In Adam l)a\ie’s (*kst, or romance of Ai.kxandeh Ncctabaniis, 
a king and mugieian, discovers tho maeliinations of liis enemies by 
emliattliug them in figures of wax. This is tho most extensive 
necromantic operation of tho kind that I rememl>er, and miiht have 
formed a luippet-show equal to the most splendid paiitoinime. 

‘‘ iJaroiH w'cro whiloiiu; wise and gooil, 

That tliis art well understood; 

/\nd one there was Nectabamis 
Wise in tins ait, and malicious ; 

When king or earl came on him to war, 

(^ukJc he looked in the star; 
or wax made him l>n|)|»dt«:, 
i\ud made them fight with bat^ ; ’ 

And so he learned,^*' <i. 

Ay to (|uell hi» enemy, 

With {‘haims and with i on jurisons ; * 

Thus he ess.iyed the regiouiis, 

'I'h.it him I’.ime for to assail^ 

In >ei y manner (*f battuile ; 

Hy idem candle m the night, 

He made e.'ich <!>nc w'lth other fight. 

Of all manner of natl<»ns 

That comeu by shij* or dromon n>,* 

At the last, of many londo 
Kings theieof had great oude,* 

Well thirty ® y-ga(hered bcolh, 

And bespeaketh all his death, 

King Philip of great thede/ 

Master was of that fede.* 

' must not forget that It occurs, as told In our Oesta. among ac«>tlection ol 
(jaiin apologues, quoted aIsjvc, MS.S. Haiu., 4tt3, fol, Sa. Tho rubrio is, IJc AnfftU 
rut Uu^t IJerttnitam ad diversa //Mpiha."— W ariojt. 

“ Clubs. ’ Conjurations. 

• Swdfl'SaiUng vessels Gr. or fTom dpondr, a t>romvdart 

•Joalou'^y or anger."— Wautov. * iVear thirty; Le. king$* 

’ Might • Feud. 
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He was a man of mighty hand^ 

And with him brought, of divers Und, 

Nine and twenty rich kings ** 

To make on him butaylings : * 

Ncctubauus it understood ; 

Y-ohanged was all his mood : 
lie was airahl sore of harm : 

Anon he did cast his charm, 

His image he made anon. 

And of his barons every one, 

And aftcrwai-d of his fone • 

He made them together gone • 

In a basin all by charm : 

He saw on him fall the harm ; 

He saw fly of his barons 
Of all his land distiucl.ion<,* 

He looked, and knew in the star. 

Of all these kings the great wai. 

‘‘Afterwards lie; frames an imago of tbo quoon Olympias, ot 
0 Nmpia, while sleeping, whom ho \iolatca in the shape of a dragon. 

*• The lady lay upon her hctl, 

Covered W’ell with silken web 
In a thavsel ^ i-mock .^hc lay, 

And in a mantle of doiiay;'* 

Of the brightness of her face 
All about shone the place, — 

HellJ'^ he took in an herber,^ 

And stamf>ed them in .a mortar, 

And wrung it m a box: 

After, he took viigin wnv,* 

And m.xde a puppet of tlie queen, 

His art-table he *gan unwene ;• 

The queen’s name m the wax he wrote 
Wmie it wjLS some deal hot; 

In a bed he it dight, 

All about with candle-light, 

And spread theieon of the herbU S 
Thus charmed Nectanabus. 

The lady in her bed lay 
About midnight, ere the day, 

Whiles he mode conjuring, 

She saw fly in her metyng 
She thought a dragon light ; 

To her chamber he made his flight. 

In be came to her bower 
And crept under her coverture,” 

* ’ Foes. * Go. “ Most distlonilabed. 

Qu. CkMaAt t.e. cb<^. * A kind of clotb. * A reeepiAclo for herMi. ' Wan, 

’ His taWc or Ijool: of ail he bcgftii to oockw, Wartcw. 

2 C 
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ThoocrituB, Virgil, aud Horace have Icrt iuBtauces of iucautri* 
lions conducted by figures in wax. In the beginning of the last cen* 
tury, many witches were executed for attempting the lives of persons, 
by fabricating r^resentations of them in wax and clay. King James 
the First, in his Djkmonologik, speaks of the practice as very common ; 
the efficacy of wliich ho peremptorily ascribes to tho power of tho 
devil.* His majt^fety’s arguments, intended to prove how the niagi- 
fian’s imago operated on tho jKjrsou roj)resciitea, are drawn from tho 
<lcpths of moral, theological, physical, and metaphysical knowledge 
T’ho Arabian magic uliouudcd with these infatuations, which were 
jiartly founded on the doctrine of sympathy. 

lint to return to the Uksta Kumanoiu'M. In this story one of 
the niagicianH is styled matjisier peritug, and sometimes simply mmjU- 
tn\ 'J'hat is, a cunning man. The title magUtvr in our universities 
lias its origin from the use of this word in tho Midillo Ages-v With 
Avhat propriety it is now continued I will not say. Mystery^ anciently 
used for a jmrticnlar art,^ or ekill in general, is a specious and easy 
corruption of maistery or mastery y the English of the Latin magis> 
TKTuiTM, or ariifieium ; in French maidrisey twcs/ht, mestrie^ and in 
Italian magiderioy with the same sense.” ‘*—WAUTOiif. 

“Niderus,” says Hey wood (Hierarch ie of the Messed Angels^ p. 
475), “ speaketh of one CEniponte, a most notorious witch, who, by 
making a picture of wax, and pricking it with needles in divers i>arts, 
and then burying it under tho threshold of her neighlxiur’s house, 
wliora she mucli hated, slie was tormented by such grievous and in- 
sufferable prickings in her flesh, as if so many needles had been then 
sticking at once in her Ixaly, But tho imago being found and burned, 
she was instantly restored to her former health and strength.” 

These kinds of tales are innumoruble, and ap{>ear to have boon 
most implicitly believed. 


Noti: D. Page 180. 

This is an Eahitrn fiction, and is thus told iu\he Turlish Tales : — 

“STORY OF A KING, A SOFI, AND A SURGEON. 

“ An ancient king of Tartary went abroad one day to take a walk 
w ith his beys. He met on the road an abdal, who cried out aloud, 
* Whoever will ^ve me a hundred dinaraa, 1 will ^ve him some good 
advice.* The king Rtop^ied to look on him, and said, * Abdal, what is 
this good advice thou offerest for a linudred dinaros?’ ^Sir 
(answered the abdal), order that sum to be given mo, and 1 will tell 

* Edtt. 1603, 4to. b. ii. cb. iv. p. 44, et seq. 

* VoT ln6tjiiK!e, “ the art aud mytiery of prtoUag.** 

* Chaucer calls his mouk 

— « fayre f«>r the maufre 
An out-ri«tor tluU loved Veueric.’^— ProK v. 165 ; 
mod from manj other instances which I oouM produce, I isiU only add, that the seardi 
of the PhiUi«»ophcr's Is call^ in the haiin Grher Ixt EstroAXio Maoistaati. * 
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it you immediately/ The king did ho ; aud expected to have heard 
BOmethiug extraordinary for his money; when the dervieo said to 
him, ‘Sir, my advice is this: Novor begin any thing till you have 
reflected what will be the end of it.* 

“ At those words all the beys, and other persons that attended the 
king, burst out into laughter. * It must bo confessed (said ono of 
them), that this abdal knows some maxiins that are very new/ ‘He 
was not in the wrong (said another) to got paid boforoliimd/ Tim 
king, seeing that they all laughed at the clcrvisc, said, ‘ You have no 
reason to laugh at the g(K>d advice this abdal has given ino ; though 
no man is ignorant, that, when wo form any entt»rj>risc, wo ought to 
meditate well uj)on it, and considt^r maturely what event it may pro- 
duce. Nevertheless, for want of observing this rule, wo engage every 
day in aftairs of ill oonsoquence. For iny part, I Nalim \ory much the 
dervise’s advice. I will always hear it in my mind, and oonimand it to 
1)0 written in letters of gol<l on o\ery d^KU* f>f my palace, on the wuIIh, 
and on the goods; and that it bo engra\ed on all my plate;' which 
was done accordingly. 

“ 111 a short time after this, a great lor<l c»f the eeurt, urged on by 
ambition rather than any cause he had to complain of that prince, 
resolved to depriie him isdU of Ids crown and life. To this end, ho 
found means to get a jxiihono^l lancet, and applying himself to tho 
king's surgeon, said to liim, ‘If thou wilt Ideed the king with this 
lancet, here are Ion thousand crowns in gold, which I give thee as u 

i ircsont. As soon as thou hast done the business, the throne is ndne. 

‘ have already projected tho means to mount it; and I jiromise thee, 
that, when I am kiug, I will make thee iny grand Nizier, and that 
thou shalt partake with me in tho sovereign power.* Tho surgeon, 
blinded with the advantage of the pr(i[)osal the gnuit man had made 
him, accepted of it without the least hcKitution. He received the Ion 
thousand crowns in Jiaud, and put the lancet in his turban, to use it 
when there should be an opportunity. 

“ An opixirtunity soon offered itself. Tho king wanted to be liled, 
and the surgeon was sent for. He came, and began to bind up the 
kiug*s arm, while tffey placed a bason to receive the blood. Tho sur- 
geon took tho fatal lancet out of his turban, and was just going to 
open the vein, when accidentally casting his eye on the bSison, ho 
read these w^ords that were engraved uiwn it : Aeve/' hegin any thing 
till you Adre jirtt reflected icluit will be the end of it. He instantly 
fell into a deep study, and said within himself, ‘If I bleed the king 
with this lancet, he is a dead man. If he die, I shall certainly be 
seized, and put to death amidst dremlful torments. When I am dead, 
what will the crowns of gold that I have I’eceivcd avail me ?* Struck 
with these reflections, he put the poisoned lancet into his turban, 
and took another ont of his pocket. The king, perceiving it, asked 
him why he changed his lancet. ‘Sir (answered the surgeon), 
because the point of the first was not good.* ‘ Show it me (said the 
prince) ; 1 will see it/ Then the surgeon was almost struck dumb 
with fear, and seemed in great confusion. Tire king cried out, ‘What 
means this concern thou art in? It ccmccals some myste^ ; tell mo 
tho reason of it, or thou diest this momoiit.’ *I*lie surgeon, intimidaietl 
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)>y these threuts, threw himself at Um! king*s feot, and said, * Sir, it 
your majesty will grant me your pardon, I will confess the truth/ 
* I do pardon thee (replied the king), provided thou hidest nothing 
from me/ 'J'hcn tho surgeon told him all that luid passed betwoeu 
the great lord and himself, and confessCMl that tho king owed hia life 
to the words that wore engraved on the bason. 

“ Tho king gave orders instantly to hU guards to go and seize tho 
great lord; and then, turning towards his beys, said to them, ‘Are 
you still of opinion that you had reason to laugh at thodorvise? 
Eet him bo found, and brought to me. Aii advice that saves tho life 
of kings, wbatevor it costs, cannot bo Ijoiigbt too dour.’ " 


Note 10. I\Hge 18G. 

“Spi iicer, in lie* * Faerik Qiieese/ seems to liave di^tilltly 
ri inembcTed tliis fa)»Ie, wliero a iiend, expecting Kir (iiiyon will la) 
tc'mptod to snatch soiae of tho treasures of tiie subterraneoua Hot si. 
of ItUTiEsaE, which uro displayed in his view, is prepared to lusten 
upcjfi him. 

Thereat the fiend his gnashing teeth did grat^', 

And grieved so long to lack his greedy prey ; 

T<*r well he weened that so glorious bait 
Would teinjit his guest to take thereof assay: 

Had he so done, he had him snatched away 
More light than cuh'or in the falcon’s list. 

li. ii. C. \ lii. o t. 

“ 'This story wa.i; ru iginiilly invented of Poiie ficrbcrt, or Syl\(.'^tcr 
the Scciuid, who died -in tho year lOOIk Ho wa.s eminently learned in 
the inallieinntical sciences, and on thataeconnt was styled a magiciun. 
William of Mulmesbury is, 1 believe, tho lirst, writer now extant by 
whom it is recorded ; and lie produces it partly to show that Gerbert 
was not always successful in- those attempts wlftch ho so frequently 
l>ractiscd to discover treasures hid in tho earth, by tho application of 
romantic arts. I will translate Maliuosbury's narration of this fable, 
iis it varies in some of the circuinstancea, and has somo heightenings 
of tho fiction. 

“‘At Koine there was a brazen statue, extending the forefingers 
of tho right hand ; and on its forehead was written, Strike her*\ 
Jloing susptycteil to concoid a treasure, it had received many bruises 
from tho credulous and ignorant in their endeavours to open it. At 
length Gerbert unriddled tho mystery. At noonday, observing tlio 
retleoiion of the forefinger on the ground, ho markeil the spot. At 
night ho caino to tiic phvee, with a page cariydng a lamp. Inere, by 
u magical operation, ho opened a wide passage in the earth ; through 
which they both descended, and camo to a vast palace. The walls, 
tho beams, and Uie whole structure, were of gold : they saw golden 
images of knights playing at chess, with a king and qncen of gold at 
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A banquet, with numctoud attendants in gold, and cups of immense 
size and value. In a recess was a carbuncle, whose lustro illuminatcnl 
the whole palace; opposite to which stood a figure with a bended bow. 
As they attempted to touch some of the rich furniture, all the goldou 
images seemed to rush njwn thorn. Gerbert was too wise to attempt 
this a second time ; but the page was bold enough to snatcli fiom the 
table a golden knife of exquisite workmanship. At that monmnt 
all the golden images rose up with a dreadful noise ; tiio figure 
with the bow shot iit the carbuncle; and a total darkness ensued. 
The page then replaced the kniib, otherwise they both would have 
sufifered a cruel death.’ 

“ Malmesbury afterwards mentions a brazen bridge, framed by the 
cmchantraents of Gerbert, beyond which were golden horses of gigantic 
size, with riders of gold, riclily illuminated by the most sorenu 
meridian sun. A large company nth'inpt to pass tho bridge, with a 
design of stealing some piect‘8 of tin* gold. Immediatrdy the bridge 
rose from its foundations, and siootl perpondieuhir on one end: a 
brazen man appeared from beneath it, who struck tho water with a mace 
of brass, and the sky was overspread with tho most horrible gloom. 
Oerbfirt, like some other necromancers of the Gothic ages, was sup- 
jxiBcd to have fabricated a brazen head under tho influence of certain 
planets, which answered questions. But I forbear to suggest any 
more hints for a future colleotiou of Arabian tales. I sliall only add 
Malmesbury’s account of tho education of Gerbert, which is a curious 
illustration of what has ofien been inculcated in these volumes, cun- 
<‘eriiing the introduction of romantic fiction into Europe. 

“ ‘ Gerbert, a native of France, went into Spain for tho purpose of 
learning astrology, and other sciences of that cast, of tho Saracens; 
who, to tills day, oi^ciifiy the upper regions of Spain. Tliey are seated 
in Iho metropolis of Hevillo ; where, according to the customary prac- 
tice of their country, they study tho arts of divination ami enchant- 
ment. Here Gerbert soon exceeded Ptolemy in tho astrolal^o, Alohind 
in astronomy, and Tulius Firmicus in fatality. Hero lio learned the 
moaning of the flight and language of birds, and was taught how to 
raise spectres from Hell. Here be acquired whatever human curiosity 
has discovered, for tho destruction or convenience of mankind. I say 
nothing of his knowledge in aiithmetic, music, and geometry, which 
lie so fully understood, as to think them beneath his genius, and 
which he ye., with great industry, introduced into France, where 
they had bin long forgotten. He certainly was tho first who brought 
the algorithm from the Saracens, and wlio illustrated it with such 
rules as iho most studious in that science cannot explain. Ho lodged 
w’ith a philosopher of that sect.* ” — Watiton, 


Note 11. Page 190. 

A similar story is in iho Decameron, ** The king conducted him 
then into tho great hall, where (as be bad before given order) stood 
two great chests fast locked, and in tho presence of all his lords, tho 
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king thu8 spake: ‘Signlor Rogicro, in one of these chests is mine 
ijnpcrial crown, the sceptre royal, the mound, and many more of my 
richest girdles, rings, plate, and jewels, even the very best thnt are 
mine : the other is full of earth only. Chiisc one of these two, and 
which thou makost election of, uijon niy royal word thou shalt enjoy 
it.’ *’ — Tenth Day, Novel I. 

In Gower’s (Jmftmo AmantU it again occurs, fol. 96: — 

“ Anon he let two coffers make, 

Of one Bcmblftncc, of one make ; 

If « « « 

His o^\n hands that one thof^t 
Of fine gold, and of tine perie,' 

The which out of his treasury 
Was take, anon he filled full: 

That, other coffer of sti'aw and mull,® 

With stones mcned * he filled also, 

Thus be they full both two.*' 

As In the other stories, the courtiers cliuso the wrong casket ; and 

Thus was the wise king excused. 

And they left off their evil speech, 

And mercy of the king beseech.*’ 

It may also bo found in the LXV. Nov. of Iho Cento Novelle 
Aniiche, 

“ Tho story, however, as it stands in Gower, seems to be coj)ie<l 
from one wliicli is told by tho hermit Burlnam to King Avenamore, in 
the spiritual romance, written originally in Greek, about the year 800, 
by Joannes Damascenus, a Greek monk, and entitled, Barlaam and 
JosAPHAT. But Gower’s iinmediato author, if not Boocace,* was per- 
liapa Vincent of Beauvais, who wrote about the year 1200, and who 
has incorporated Domascenus’s history of Barlaam and Josaphat, who 
we>ro canonised, into his Speculum HisroRiAiiB. As Barlaam’s fable 
is |iTobably tho remote, but original source, of Sbakspeare’s Caskets, 
in the Merchant of Venice,* I will give the realk^r a translation of 
the passage in which it occurs, from tho Greek triginat, never yet 
printed : — 

' Tim king oommande<d four chests to be made : two of which 
wore covered w ith gold, and secured by golden locks, but filled with 
rotten bones of human carcasses. The other two were overlaid with 
pitch, and bound with rough cords ; but replenished with the most 
precious stoues and exquisite gems, and with ointments of tho richest 
odour. He calhnl his nobles together, and placing these chests before 
them^ asked which they thought the most valuable. They pronounced 
those with tlio golden coverings to be the most precious, supposing 
they were made to contain tho crowns and girdles of tb© king. Tho 

' PeurlA. ■ Rubbuh. * Accotapaiited. 

* This iB roost probftblo. 

* Tho iroroedlAto source of Sbskspeare's ** Mcrcbaat of Venfoo ** will be fomul ia 
tiM IvTRonucnoK. 
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two chcsU covered with pitch they viewed with contempt. Then said 
the king^ I presumed what would bo your determination : for ye look 
with the eyes of sense. But to disconi baseness or value which are 
hid within, we must look with the eyes of the mind. He thon ordered 
the golden chests to bo opened, which exhaled an intolerable stench, 
and filled the beholders with horror.* * 

“ In the METBrcAi, Livks of the Saints, written about tho year 
1500, those chests are called fourfaleSi tliat is, four vatfi or vcssols/*— 
Wakton. 

The historian goes on to observe t)iat tho romaniio legend of 
Barloam and Josaphat contains siroug traces of oriental composition ; 
and that it ^>BBibly originated with the monk wlioso name it bears, 
or, at least, with “ some devout and learned ascetic of tho Greek Church, 
and probably before the tenth century.** 


Note 12. Pago 101. 

There is a surprising similiirity in the marvellous conversion hero 
spoken of, to that which is on record relative to Colonel (Jurdiner * 

“This memorable event happened towards tlio middle of July, 
1719 ; but 1 cannot be exact as to the day. The major bad spent the 
evening (and, if 1 mistake not, it was tho Babbath) in some gay com- 
pany, and had an unhappy assignation with a married woman, of what 
rank or quality 1 did not particularly inquire, whom ho was to attend 
exactly at twelve, Tho company broke up about eleven; and 
not Judging it convenient to antioimte the time appointed, he 
went into his chamber to kill tho teiiious hour, porhups with some 
amusing book, or some other way. But it very accidentally happened 
that bo took up a religious book, which his good mother or aunt had, 
without his knowledge, slipped into his }x>iin)anteau. It was called, 
if I remember tho titlo exactly, The Chrulian Soldier, or Heaven taken 
by Storm ; and was written by Mr. Thomas Watson. Ouessing by tho 
title of it that ho should find some phrases of his own profession 
spiritualized iu a qpannor w hich ho thought might afford niin some 
diversion, he resolved to dip into it ; but ho took no serious notice of 
anything ho read in it: ana yet, while this book was in Ins hand, aii 
impression was made upon his mind (i>erhap8 God only knows how), 
whi<^ drew after it a train of tho most im]^rlant and happy c^msc- 
quences. 

“There is indeed a possibility that, while ho was sitting in this 
attitude, and reading in this careless and profane manner, he might 
middonly fall asleep, and only dream of w hat he apprehended ho sawr. 
Bnt nothing i^n be more certain than that, when ho gave me this 
relatioD, he judged himself to have been as broad awake during the 
whole time as ho ever was in any pari of his life ; and bo mentioned 
it to mo several times afterwards as what undoubt^ly passed, not only 
in his imagination, but before his eyes. 

* IffvS. Land. c. 72. BIbl. BodL Compare Caxton's Goldea Legekdc, fol. 393b, 
sou Sorias Vita Savotosvw. 
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Ho thought he saw an unusual blaze of light full on the book 
while ho was reading, which he at first ima^pned might happen by 
some acx*,ident in the candle. But lifting up his oyos, he apprehende<l, 
to his extreme amazement, that there was before him, as it wore, 
HUspended in the air, a visible representation of the Lord Jesus Christ 
upon the cross, surrounded on all sides with a glory ; and was im- 
pressed ns if a voice, or something equivalent to a voice, hod come to 
iiira, to this cflect (for ho was not confident as to the very words), 
‘ Oh, sinner I did I suffer this for thee, and are these the returns?’ 
But whether this were an audible voice, or only a strong impres- 
sion on his mind equally striking, ho did not seem very confluent ; 
though, to the best of my ronicmbrance, ho rather judged it to 
l>e tho former. Rtruck with so amazing a phenomenon as this, 
there remained liardly any life in him; so that ho sunk do^m in 
tho armclinir in which he sat, aud continued, he know not exactly 
how long, insensible (uhicli was one circumstance that made mo 
sev('ral times take llio libcity to suggest that ho might possibly 
1)0 all this wliilo asleep). But however that were, he quickly after 
t)j>ened his eyes, and saw nothing more than usual. 

“It may easily be supposed ho was in no condition to make any 
observation upon the time) in which ho had remained in an insensible 
state ; nor did he, liiioughout all the remainder of tho night, once 
recollect that criminal and detot^table asBiguation which hod ^fore 
tingrossed all his thoughts. Uo rose in a tumult of passions not to be 
<H)neeived, and walked to and fro in his chamber, till be was ready to 
drop down, in unutterable astonishment and agony of heart, appearing 
to himself tho vilest monster in the creation of God, wlio had nil his 
lifetime been crucifying Christ afresh by his sins, and now saw, as ho 
assuredly believed, by a miraculous vision, the horror of what he had 
done. With this was connected such a view Ixith of the majesty and 
goodness of God, as caused him to loathe and abhor himself, and to 
repent as iu dust and ashes. Ho immediately gave judgment against 
himself, that ho was most justly worthy of eternal damnation. He was 
astonished that he had not been immediately struck dead in the midst 
of his wiclccdness ; and (which I think deserves ^particular remark) 
though ho assuredly bidicved that ho should oro long Ik) iu hell, and 
settled it as a point with himself for several months, that tho wisdom 
and justice of God did almost nocossarily require that such an enor- 
mous sinner should bo mado an example of everlasting vongoanco, 
and a spoctaclo as such both to angels and mom so that he hardly 
durst presumo to pray for pardon ; yet what ho then suffered was not 
so much from tho fear of hell, though ho concluded it would soon bo 
his portion, as from a sense of that horrible ingratitude ho had shown 
to the Crod of his life, and to that blessed Bedeemer who had been in 
so affecting a manner set forth os oruoified before him.**— Doddriik^s. 
qf OoL Gardinery p. et sea. 
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Nolo la. Page 193. 

*Rul»or tliiB I take to bo tho leprosy: which the 

following aw'olint from PUny^s Katural History bociua to confirm : — 

‘*Thig disease also began, for tlio most l^art, in the face, and 
namely it took the noso, whore it put forth a little 8}>ocke, or pimple, 
no bigger than n small lentill ; but soone after, ns it spread farther, and 
ran over the whole bodio, a man should perooivo tho skiu to be 
painted and spotted with divers and mtndrie colours^ and the some 
uneven, bearing out higher in ono place than another, thicke hero 
but thin there, and hard every whero ; rough also, like us if a scurfo 
or scab over-ran it, untill, in tho end, it would grow to bo bhickish, 
Ijoariug downe the flesh flat to tho l)oncs, whiles tho fingers of tho 
hands, and toes of tho feet, wTro puffed up and swelled againc. A 
peculiar malady is this, and natural to tho JEyyptians ; but ]of)ko when 
any of their kings fell into it, woo worth tho snbjetits and pooro 
jKXjple, for there wore tho tubs and bathing vessels wherein they 
sate in tho buino,' filled with ineirs blood for their cure,” — P. H. T. 
lib. xxvi, c. 2. 

Tho leprosy was of different kinds, and that p<j('uliar to tho 
Egyptians might, i>erhapM, wear a red apj>earanco. 


X«.n'K li, Pago 104. 

Tho romance of “Sir Isuinbras” in many respeats oorrosjxmds 
with this story, and particularly with tho striking incidi'nt detailed 
below : — 

“Tlie knight, afflicted by Iloaven in congcq[ucn?e of bis sins, was 
met by Q part of his household, who, with many Ujars, informed him 
that his horses and oxen had btM)n suddenly struck dead with light- 
ning, and that his capons were all stung to death with adders. Ho 
received the tidings with humble resignation, cmnmandod his servants 
to abstain from mupaurs against Providence, and passed on. Ho was 
next met by a ])agc, who related that his castlo was burned to tho 
ground ; that many of his servants had lost their lives ; and that his 
wife and children had with great difficulty escaped from tho flames. 
Sir Isumbras, rejoiced that Heaven had yet spared those who were 
most dear to him, bestowed uj>ou the astonished page his purse of 
gold 08 a reward for the iutelligenoo. 

A doleful sight thsn gan ho see ; 

His wife and his children three 
Out of the fire wore fled : 

There they sat, under a thorn, 

Bare and naked os they were born, 

Brought out of their bed. 

A woful man then was he. 

When he them all naked boi 

> Bath. 
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The lA<ly said, all so blivo, 

‘ For nothmif, sir, be ye adrad.’ 

He did off his atircote o{ palladi\^ 

And with it clod his wife. 

His scarlet mantle then shore he ; 

Therein he closed his children thiee 
I’hat naked before him stood. 

“ }Jo thon proposed to his wife that, as an expiation of their sins, 
they should instantly undertake a pilgrimage to Jerusalem; and, 
cutting with his knife a sign of the cross on his shoulder, set off with 
the four companions of his misery, resolved to beg his bread till he 
should arrive at the holy sepulchre. 

“ After passing through * seven lands,* supported by the scanty 
alms of the charitable, they arrived at length at a fore^st where they 
wandoroil during three days without meeting a single habitation. 
Their food was reduce<l to the few berries which they were able to 
collect ; and the cliildren, uuaocustomcd to such hard fare, began to 
sink under the accumulated difficulties of their journey, lu this 
situation they were sh>p|>ed by a whle and rapid though shallow 
river. Sir Isumbras, taking his eldest son in his arms, carried him 
over to the opixieito bank, and placing him under a bush of broom, 
directcjil him to dry his tears, and amuse himself by playing with the 
blossoms till his return with bis brother. But scarcely had he left 
the place when a lion, starting from a neighbouring thicket, seized 
the child, and boro him away into the recesses of the forest. The 
second son became, in like maunei*, the prey of an enormous leopard ; 
and the disconsolate mother, when carried over with her infant to the 
fatal spot, was with difficulty {lersuaded to survive the loss of her two 
elder children. Sir Isumbras, though lie could not repress the tears 
extorted by this cruel calamity, exerted himself to console his wife, 
and, humbly confessing his sins, contented himself with praying that 
his present misery might bo accepted by Heaven as a partial expiation. 

** Through forest they went days thi-ee, 

Till they came tp the Greekish seaf 
They grette,* and were full wo I 
As they stood upon the land, 

Ther saw a feet come Baiknd, 

Three hundred ships and mo. 

With top-castcls set on-loft, 

Richly then were they wrought. 

With joy and mickle pHde; 

A heathen king was therein, 

That Christendom came to wmt 
His power was full wide. 

“ It was now seven days since the pilgrims hml tasted bread or 

^ Paiata^ Lat., PaltM^ 0. Fr.. eomeUmea signifying a parttcular stuff, and sonio* 
I1 d)CS a particular dress. See Du Cange. 

• Grieved 
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meat ; ibo souJhii’b gallcr, tKorofore, was no smmor moorod to the 
beach tlian they hastened on boftwl to beg for fcKnl. The soiulau, 
under the apprehension that they were spieSf onlerod tlieni to bo 
driven back on shoro : but his attendants observed to him that those 
could not be common beggars ; that the robust limbs and tall stidure 
of the husband proved him to bo a knight in disguise ; and that tho 
delicate complexion of tho wife, who was * bright as blossom on tree,* 
formed a striking contrast to the ragged apparel by which eho was 
very imi^erfectly ooverbd. They wore now brought into tho royal 
presence; and tho soudaii, addressing i:?ir Isumbras, immediately 
offered )iim as much treasure as he should require, on condition that 
ho should renounce (Christianity, and consent to fight iiiidor tho 
rtaraocn banners. The answer was a respectful but peremptory 
refusal, concluded by an earnest petition for a little food ; but tho 
soudttn, having by tliis time turned liis eyes from »Sir Isumbras to tho 
l>oautirid coinimnion of his [)ilgrimage, paid no attention to this 
r(‘qnest. 


“ The soudan beheld that lady there, 
Him thought an augol that i»he were, 
Comcn a-down from heaven ; 

* Man ! 1 w'ill give thee gold and fee, 
Ad thou that woman will sellcu me, 
More than thou can fieven.^ 

I will thee given an hundred pound 
Of pennies that ben whole and round, 
And rich robch seven : 

She shall be queen of my land ; 

And all men bow unto her hand ; 

And none withstand her steven*^ 
Sir Isumbras said, * Nay I 
My wife I will nought sell away, 
Though ye me for her sloo ! 

I we<ldcd her in Godia lay, 
hold her to mine ending day 
Both f»*r W'cal and wo/ 


“ It evidently would require no small share of casuistry to oonstrud 
this declaration into an acceptance of the bargain ; but the fiarocens, 
having hoard tho offer of their sovereign, delibemtelycountwl out the 
ctipulated sum on the mantle of Sir Isumbras ; took possession of the 
lady; carried the knight with his infant son on shore ; beat him till ho 
was scarcely able to move; and then returned for further orders.**— 
Specimen of K E, Horn. v. 111. 

This accordance of Sir Ismnbras with the tale in the Genia has not 
been noticed by Mr. Kllis. 

The story is found in Caxton*s GMen Legend, and in the metrical 
Livm of iite GoUde, 
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Note 15. I’ago 210. 

“Fiom this beautiful talc, of which the opening only is here given, 
Oooleve, commonly cal loti Clinucei^s disciple, framctl a poem in the 
octave, which was printed in the year 1G14, by William Browno, in 
his set of Eclogues called the SHEriiEAiiD*s Pipe. Occlevo has literaltv 
followed the l^k before us, and has even translatetl into English 
prose the Mokalization annexed. He has given no sort of embellish- 
meut to his original, and by no means dest'rves the praises which 
Browno, in the Ibllowing eleprant pastoral lyrics, has bestowed on his 
performance, and which more justly belong to the genuine Gothic, or 
rather, Arabian inventor. 

“ Well I wot, the man that first 
Sung this lay, did quench his thirst, 

Deeply as did ever one, 

In tho Muses’ Helicon. 

Many times he hath been seen 
With the fatfries on the green, 

And to them his pipe did soiind, 

As they danced in a round ; 

Mickle solace W'ould they make him, 

And at midnight often take him, 

And convoy him from his room 
To a field of yellow broom, 

Or into the meadows where 
Mints perfume the gentle air. 

An»l where Flora spreads her treasure, 

There they would begin their measure. 

If it chanced night’s sable shrouds 
Muffled Cynthia in her clouds, 

Safely home they then would sec him, 

And from brakes and quagmires free him. 

There are few such swains os he 
Now-a-days for harmony.* 

** Tho history of Darius, w’lio gave this legacy to his three sons, is 
incorporated with that of Alexander, which has been decorated with 
iunniucrablo fiotions by the Arabian wriU'rs. There is also a se^iarato 
lomanoe on Darius, and on Philip of Maoedon.” — Warton. 

“The story has boen very properly termed by Mr. Warton a 
beautiful one ; but he has not been equally accurate in his statement, 
tliat ‘ Occleve has literally followed the book before us (i.e. the 
original Oeata)^ and has oven translated into English prose the morali- 
zatlon annexed.* Oooleve's immediate model was our English Oeata ; 
nor is it improbable that he mi^ht even be the translator of it ; the 
moralizatioD, also, is entirely different. Mr. Warton has omitted to 
notioe, that this story corresponds with that of Fortunatus ; which, 
unless itself of oriental origin, might have been taken firom it.** — 
Douos. 


' Eclogut 1« 
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Tlic incidt'ul c f tlio magic clotli miiy bo found in “ U'ho Story of 
Prince Ahmed, and the Fairy Pari Banou/' In the i4ia6iVfn ^'ujhh* 
Entei’tainvien(8j vol. iii. 


Note IG. Pago 227. 

Fj-om tliiu story, witli very beBceming ultcrations, Dr. iiyiom wroto 
the following tale of 

TIIK threp: black crows. 

“ 'I’alo! ” That wiW rai.se the question, J 
“ What can the moaning be of throe bliu k erou .s ? 

It IS a Tvomlon stoi y, you must know, 

And happened, as they say, some tune ago 
Tlie moaning of it custom would 8iip})rchs, 

'I’llI to the end we come : nevertheless. 

Though it may vary fioin the use of old, 

'fo tell the moral eie the t.alo be told, 

AVc’ll gi\c a hint for once, how to applr 
The meaning tirst, then hang the tale theieb}'. 

Teople full oft are put into a pother 
Tor w’anl id’ understanding one another; 

Aud btiange amusing stones creep about, 

That come to nothing if you trace them out ; 

I.ies of the day, perhaps, or month, or year. 

Which, having served their pin po.He, disappear. 

Troni which, meanwhile, disputes of every si/.e, 

'I'liat IS to .say, iniHuiider^tandings rise, 

'I’he .vprings o{ ill, from bickering up tu battle, 

Trom wars and tumults down to tittle-tattle. 

.'uch ns, for instance (for we newl not ro.am 
Tar olf to find them, but come nearer home), 

Such as boHili, by sudden misdivining. 

On cuts, on coals, on boxes, and on signing, 

Or on what nu\v,' in the affair of mills. 

To us and you iioi-teuds such serious ills, 
lo mle how meanings, that were never meant, 

By eager giving them too rash assent, 

Will fly about, just like ao many crow'S, 

Of the same breed of which the story goes,— 

It may, at least it should, correct a zeal. 

That hurts the public, or the private weal. 

Tw’o honest tradesmen meeting in the Stiaud, 

One took the other briskly by the hand ; 

' •* .Sonic local matters were then In agitation at Moadieatcr, particuUrly an ai'pb- 
cation to rarllanient for a Udl to abrogate the custom of grinding wheat at the school 

mills.** 
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Hai k ye,” baid he, ‘‘ 'tU an odd 8 toi 7 thia 
About the crows ! ” I don't know what it is,” 

Replied his friend. “ ICo ! Tm surprised at that— 

Whore I come from it is the common chat. 

Rut you shall hear — an odd afiair, indeed ! 

And that it happened, they are all agreed. 

Not to detain you from a thing so strange, 

A gentleman that lives not far from ‘Change, 

This week, in short, as all the alley knows, 

Taking a puke, has thrown up three black crows! " 

Impossible ! ” “ Nay, but indce<l ‘tis true ; 

I had it from good hands, and so may you.” 

“ From lohosCy I prat/ f** So having named the man, 

Straight to inquire, his curious comrade ran. 

*• NiV, did you tell ” i elating the ailair. 

“ VcH, sir, I did ; and if ‘tis woith your oaie, 

Ask Mr. Such-a-oue —he told it me ; 

Hut, by-the-by, 'twas Two black crows, not TiiRKii.” 

Resolved to trace so wondrous an event, 

Whip to the third the virtuoso went. 

‘‘ Sir ” — and so forth — “ Why, yes; the thing is fact ; 

Tho‘ in regard to number not exact : 

It was not Two black crows, ‘twas only One ; 

The truth of that you may rely uj)on. 

The gentleman himself told me the case.” 

“ Where %na\i I find him i ” ** Why, in such a pUce/ 

Away goes he, aud having found him out, 

Nir, be so <jood as to resUve a doubt.** 

Then to his last informant he referred. 

And begged to know if true what he had heard ; 

“ J}id yuu^ sir, throw up a black crow ? ” “ Not 1 ? ” 

“ Bless me ! how people propagate a lie 1 

Black crows have been thrown up^ TliliE£, TfO, and One, 

And horoy I findy all comes at last to none. 

Did you say nothing of a crow at all f ” 

** Crow I crow ! Perhaps I might, now I recall 
The matter over.” And pray, sir, what uma’t 9 ” 

“ Why, I was horrid sick, and at the last 
I did throw up, and told my neighbour so, 

Something that was as black, sir, as a crow ! ” 

Mtsc. FoetnSy vol. i. p. 31« 


Note 17. Page 227. 

** This ifl one of tiie most lively etoriee of Macrobina,’' say§ 'Wazioci. 
It is detailed Satumtd. lib. ii. a 6, “Dc origine ac um ‘preet^cUtf' page 
147. — ** Mos antea eenatoribus fait in 'Miriam prietestatis filiU int^ire. 
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Cuui iu eenaiu ma major {jumpiam oonsulfcabatar ; caquo in xK^stcmm 
diem prolaia eeset : placuit ni hano rem, super qua iraetavisscut, no 
quis enuDtiaret priusquam decreta essct. Mater Papirii pueri» qui 
cum parente suo in curia fuernt, percunctatur fliiura, quidnam in 
Bonatu egisseut putres : puer reepondit taoendum esse, neciue id did 
licere. Miilior nt audiendi oupidior, secretum rei et sikntium pueri 
auimum ojus ad inquirendum everberat. Quterit igittir compressua 
violentiiisque ; turn puer urgonto matro lepidi atquo festivi mondadi 
conailium cupit; actum iu sciiatu dixit utruiu vidcretur utilius 
inagisquc ^ republica esse, uuusne ut dims uxorcs luiborct, an ut 
una apud duos uupta esset. Hoc ilia ubi uudivit, aniino compavoscit; 
donio Irepidans egredilur, ad cucteras matrouas aifert; jHistridicque 
ad scnatuin copiosa matrum-iainilias catorva couAuiiut Laerymantos 
atquo obsccraiitcs oraut una potius ut duobus nupta ilcret, quaiii nt 
uni dua?. Senatorea ingrodiontes curiam, quaa ilia mulioriim intern- 
perioa, efc quid sibi postulatio istieo vcllet, inirabantur; et ut non 
parvffi rei prodigium illam vorocundi sexiis impudicam iusantum 
pavesoebant. Puer Papirius publicum motum demit ; nam in medium 
ciirim )ux)gressus quid ipsi mater audire institisset, quid inatri ipse 
simulasBot; sicut fuerat, enarrat. Senatus fldem atqne ingeniiim 
pueri exosculatur ; consultumquo facit utl posthao pueri cum imtribus 
ju curiam uon introiiant prroter ilium unum Papirium ; eiquo puero 
postca cognomentum honoris gratia dccrcto imlitum, Vmtr,xtaiu» s oh 
incondi loquendique in projtextie aetato prudentiam.” 


Note 18. Page 214. 

“ Next unto which I may mention tho Coc:katuiub, or Basilisk ; 
now this is tho king of serpents, not for his magnitude or greatness, 
but for his stately pace and magnanimous mind ; for tho head and 
half part of his b^y he always carries upright, and hath a kind of 
crest like a orownvupon his he^d. This creature is in thicknesse as 
big as a man’s wrist, and of length proportionable to that thickness : 
his eyes are red in a kind of cloudy bhickneKs, as if fire were mixed 
with smoke. His poison is a very hot and venomous poison, drying up 
and scorching tho grass as if it were burned, infecting the air round 
about him so as no other creature can live iicfir him : iu which ho is 
like to tho Gorgon^ whom lost of ail I mentionciL 

^And amongst all Uving creatures, there is none that porisheth' 
sooner by the poison of the Cockatrice than man ; for with his sight 
be killeth him : which is, because the beams of the Cockatrice’s eyes 
corrupt the visible spirit of a man ; as is affirmed ; wliich being 
corruptea, all the other spirits of life, coming from the heart and 
brain, are thereby corruptea also ; and to the man dieth. His hissing, 
likewise, is said to be as bad, iu regard that it blasteih trees, kille& 
birds, by poisoning the air. If anv tluDg be slain by it, the same 
also proveth venomous to such as touch it : only a weasel kills it. 

“ Hi.^vt they l*e bred out of an egg laid by an old cock, is scarce 
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credible ; howbeit some affirm with groat confidence, that when Ibe 
cock waxeth old . . . there groweth in him, of hie corrupted eecd, a 
lUtlo egg with a thin film insteml of a eholl, and this being liatcbod 
by the toad, or aturio sucli like creature, briugeth forth a venomoua 
worm, although not this basilisk, that king of scri>cuts.” — S wap’s 
SiKcuhm ilfundt, chap. ix. p. 18G, 1030, 


Notk 19. Pago 217. 

ThofoUov\iug apologue from the I^atin iEeop is prolmbly from 
tho Geda Jloinanorum, tho former bting coJloctcHl in the early part ot 
the fifteenth century : — 

“ Of the Poor Mayi and the St rjx nt. 

“ He that applies himself to ilo other nu n harm, ougliL not to think 
himself aeciirc ; wherefore jlCsop rehcarsetli this fable. 1’hero was a 
serpent which came into the houso of u jH>or man, and lived of that 
which fell from tho poor man's table, for the whicli thing there hap- 
pened great fortune to tliis man, and ho Injeume rich. Hut on a day 
this man was v<‘ry angrio against tlio serpent, and tmdc a sword and 
smote at him ; wherefore tbo Korjxmtwent out of tho Jiouso, and came 
no more thither again. A little after, this man fell again into great 
poverty, and tlicu ho knew that by fortune of tho serpint he was 
nccomo rich ; wherefore it repented liim tliat he had driven away tho 
serpent. Then ho went and liumbicd himself to the serpent, saving, 

1 [jriiy thee that thou wilt i>ardon me the oftcnco that I have done 
thoo. And the serpent said. Seeing thou ropeiitevst theo of thy mis- 
deixl, I forgive theo ; hut as long as I sliull U\e, I shnll remcmlK^r thy 
malice; for as thou Juirtedst me once, so thou inniest again. TfVrc- 
fore that ichicU ica« onev eri7, tshall errr tict he luUl ; men outjht there/ort 
not (o in$uU over him of irhoin Iheif receive eomc Ifcuejily nor yet to «as 
pect their yixnl and true frtendeP. — P. 83. lG,i8. c 

Tiicre is also u table attributed to Avian (a Latin writer of the. 
fourth century, wlio imitated Phicdrus), to the following purport 

Jlu tliat seeketh to get more than he ought, oft-times getteth 
nothing: ns saith tho fable, of a man whicli had a goose that laid 
every day an egge of gold. Tho man, out of covetousness, commanded 
her that every day she should lay two eggs ; and she said to hiin^ 

* Ckwtaiuly, my roaster, I may not.’ Wheroforo tho man was wroth 
with her, 'and slow her ; by means whereof ho lost his former profit, 
and afterwards waxo<l very sorrowfuL” — lGa8. 

Bui theso stories, witli some of modem manufacture, have oil, 
probably, originated f^rom the apologue Gajbrioy or Vahria^ a Greek 
poet, who put tho fables of .£sop into lainbio verse. The period in 
which he nourished is unknown. 

rtf pi SpiftBof JwK xpwoov TurraviTijy, 

Kcu ^iAap7u<M'f. 
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^Erutrt xp^ovp uhp fyyts uadwal. 

X«) rif w\ttyfiBtU xpvfftfwr^s 
•'EKT*ir« Ta^jf, xp^^P Xflj8tti/ $4K»y^ 

EXirU Jf fitt(op S4ipop wAcicf} Tf^rff, 

[Tliig poei’s Dame is 2SaWi(i*t not Babria, etill lege Gabria.--Ei>.3 


Ncm:20. Pago 251. 

“ Ciower, in Ibe Cokfks8io Amamik, may j>erha)>a have copied 
tbo circuu}8innco of the morning trumi^et from this u[>ologuo. 

“ It 80 befell, that on a day 
There wa.s ordained by the lavve 
A trump with a stern breath, 

Which was doped the trump of death; 

And in the court whore the king wan, 

A certain man this irumpe of bniM 
Hath in keeping, and thereof serveth, 

That when a lord hU death doserveth, 

He shall this dreadful trtim ]>*9 blow, 

Hefore his gate, to make it know, 

How that the jtidg-^-ment is give 
Of death, which shall not bo forgive. 

The king when it was night nn(»n. 

This man had sent, and bade him gone, 

To trunipen at his brothcr’K gate ; 

An<l he, which he might do nlgate/ 

Ooeth forth, and doth the king’s he»t. 

'I'his lord which heard of this tom)>est 
That he to-foro his gate blew, 

Ti^n wist he by the law, and knew 
That he was Burely dead, &c. 

9 

“But Gower liafi connected with lbi« circumetmice a ditl'ment 
atory, and of un inferior coat, both in ixiint of moral and itnogination. 
The truth i«, Gower secina to have altogether followed thi« story am it 
appeared in the SrEct'LUM lIigroitiALK of Vincent of Beauvais, who 
t^k it from Damoseenus’s romance of Barlaam akd Josaphat. 
Part of it is thus tohl in Caxton’s translation of tliat legend, fol. 393 : 

* And the kyiige haddo suebe a custome, that when one sholde be 
dely vered to deth, tlie kynge sholde send hys cryar wytU by» trompe 
that waa ordeyned thereto. And on the even ho sente the cryar wy th 
the trompe tofore hy» brother's gate, and made to soune the trompe. 
And whan the kvngs brother herde thys, be wa« In despayrof aaniiige 
hys lyfc, and coldc not slope of all the nyght, and made hys testament. 

* Ah'ftysr 

2 D 
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And on the momo crly, he oledde hym in bliu^ke : and came wyth 
vepyng with hyB wyf and obvldren to the kynges paleys. And the 
kynge made hym to come iofore hym, and aayd to hym, A fooll that 
thou art, that thou haat herde the mesaagere of thy brother, to whom 
thou knoweat well thou haat not trcBpaoed, and doubtest so mooche. 
Howe oughte not 1 then no doute the mesaagures of our Lorde 
aguynat whom 1 have aoo ofto synned» which aignefyod unto me 
more clerely tl»o doth tlian the trom|>e/ ** — Warton. 


Note 21. Page 205. 

I' liter Pericles, with Attendants. 

“ Per. I.or<l governor, for so we hear you are, 

Let not our ships and number of our men 
He, like a beacon fired, to ama4e your eyes. 

We have heard your miseries as far as Tyre, 

And seen the desolation of your streets : 

Nor come we to add sorrow to your tears, 

Bui to relieve them of their heavy load ; 

And these our ships you happily think ' 

Are, like the Trojan horse, war-stuflrd within, 

With bloody views, expecting overthrow, 

Are stored with corn, to make your needy bread, 

And give them life, who are hunger-starved, half dead 
“ AU, The gods of Qreooc protect you I 
And we’ll pray for you. 

Per. Rise, 1 pray you, rise , 

We do not look for reverence but for lore, 

And harbourage for ourself, our ships, and men. 

“ Cle. The which when any shall not grat^Vy 
Or }>ay you with unthankfuincss in thought. 

Be it our wives, our children, or ourselves, 

The curt»e of heaven and men succeed their evils I 
Till when, (the which, 1 hope, shall ne'er be seen,) 

Your grace is w'elcome to our tow^n and us. 

“Per, Which arcioome we’ll accept; feast here a while, 

(JuiU onr stars, that frown, lend ns a smile. [ixeutU.** 

Shakespearcl 

' This Is Ihe text of all the modem edlUona : it is, however, hMccurate. There are 
two mbs to one ocMnlnative ossa, 1 would md— 

** And lhaiis our ships wkic^ T^u msv think 
Jrt, like the Trojan horse," d:c, 

“Jre stored,** Ac, 

The passage would then b: s *n<«. 
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Note 22, Pago 277. 

“ Enter two SaUort^ 

** I Sail What courage, air ? God save you. 

** Per. Courage enough : I do not fear the flaw; 

It hath done to me the worst. Yet, for the love 
Of this poor infant, this frosh-new seafarer, 

I would it would be quiet. 

Sail. Slack the boUns there; thou wilt not, wilt thou? Blow and 
split thyself. 

*‘2 SnU. But sea-room, an the brine and cloudy billow kiss the moou, 
I care not. 

“ 1 Sail. Sir, your queen must overboard; the sea works high, the wind 
is loud, and will not lie till the ship bo cleared of the dead. 

“ Per. That’s your supeintition. 

“ 1 Sail. Bardon us, sir; with us at sea it still hath been observed ; and 
we are strong In earnest. Therefore briefly yield her ; for she must over- 
boai'd straight. 

** Pci\ Be it as you think meet. — Most wretched queen I 
L\p, Here she lies, sir. 

** Par. A terrible childbed hast thou had, my dear ; 

No light, no fire; the unfriendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly ; nor have I time 
To give thee hallow’d to thy grave, but straight 
Must (asi thee, scarcely coflin’d, in the ooze; 

Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 

And aye-remaining lamps, the belching whale. 

And humming water nui.st o’erwhelm thy corjise, 

Lying with simple shells. Lychorida, 

Bid Nestor bring me spices, ink, and ;iaper, 

My casket and my jesveb ; and bid Nicander 
Bring me the satin cofler : lay the babe 
Upon the pillow ; hie thee, whiles I say 

A priestly farewell to her: suddenly, woman. Ltjchon\h. 

‘*2 SaU. Sir, w Aave a chest beneath the hatches, caulk’d and bituined 
read v. » 

** Per. I thank thee.*' SnAKissrb.Viii:. 


Koi'e 2S. Pago 27fl. 

** Enter two Scrcunta, with a cheit 
^ iSi/VC- So ; lift there. 

** Ccr, What is that ? 

“ Sert* Sir, even l»^w 

Bid the sea ioas upon our shore this chest ; 

Tis of some wreck. 

^ Cer. S4*t ’t dow n • let’s look on it. 

2 Qent. Ti* like a coflln, rlr. 
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“ C(!r. Whflte't‘r it be, 

Tis wondrous heav}*. Wrench it open straight; 

If the sea’s stomach be o’ercharg’d with gold. 

It is a good constraint of fortune, that 
It belches upon us. 

“ 2 Gimt. Tis so, my lord. 

“ Ccr. How' close ’lis caulk’d and biturned! — 

Did the sea oant it up ? 

“ Serv. I never wiw so huge a billow, .^ir, 

As toss’d it upon shore. 

“ Ccr. Come, wrench it open ; 

Soft, s<tft ! — it smells mo'.t sweetly in tny sense. 

2 Gent, A deljcato odour. 

** Ccr. An ever hit niy nostril; so, — up with it. 

0 you most potent gods ! what’s here.^ a corse! 

“ 1 Gent. Most strange ! 

“ Cer, Shrouded in cloth of state ; bnlip’d and enticasurod 
With hags of spices full ! ” 

SiuKEf^rt. \r:fi 


No IE 24. Pagp 27S. 

Cvr. .^he is alirr; behiiKI, 

Her eyelid,", caacs to those heavenly jewels 
Which Pericles hath lost, 

Hegin to part their fringes of bright gold ; 

The diamonds of a most praised water 
Appear, to make the world twice rich. 0 li\e. 

And make us w'oep to hear your fate, fair creature, 

b’are as you seem to be.” //.;</. 

Tho original Latin text inthiJj part ought to iw? prorfcrved; ami 
tlioroforo I annex it : — 

** Quod cum fecissont, medicufi npernit, vidit puellam rrgalibu.« 
ornamentia «locoratam et spcciostun vaUle. Cuius puichritudinoiii 
omuo8 videntes do ea in ul turn ndniirabjintur quoninm verua crut 
jiuleliritudinia radius in quo imtura nihil viciosum constituit, nisi 
qu^d earn immortalem non forma verat, Crinea namqiio ejus erant 
nivei candoris sub quibua residerabat frontis lactefo planicics : cujna 
nulla erat dete$i4JihiUn rugositas. Ot'uli eniin ejus erant quasi duornm 
biderum deacribontes orbis voliibilitatom non prodigi. Aapeciibua 
erant modestis frenati, stabilis anirni couatantiam promittentes. PaL 
pebrarnm etlam pili non inhonostb natura in oa collocaverat Naaus 
ctiam ejus rectitudinis sum lineam plonitudinis etiam deooro possideba^ 
in geminaa dividens maxillamm partes. Neo ver^bai in supremuiq 
nimitl longitudino neo nimiA brevitato correpta, sea decenti honestaiia 
quantitate inoedebat. Cujna coUum radtis solaribua oandidius, spe^ 
ejosis ornalum oliuodiifi homimnu aspeetibna mimbilem intnicral 
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uiiiiui jociiiiditutoiii. Coi'pue oiiam non diiuimtluin vul ti^uautiUliii 
Ukolo 8Ut)crabuudanB noquaqaam quibus in ea contioro propasuit. Kx 
ciijuB poctore bnichin pulchritudiiiia tanquam cx arlmris trunco rami 
procedobant. Quorum digiti quantitatis dobitam aibi aBBumpseraiit 
inensuram unguium fulgore non preterm isso ; ' oiijua Bunuuaria 
B]>ecio£aiaB nibii deformilatia sibi adnunceri coinpaticbatur. In qufi 
notari etiain aingularis nninnu auHS j>erfectio j>er poteiitium 
<liv ilium creundo eibi infuBro.” — Fol. LXiv. i‘d. 1508. 

'I’ho reader, I think, will agree with me, that this is altogether a 
brilliant desoription of female beauty ; and, for tho most [‘uit, as j/ci 
unhaekne\ eil. 


N(/i fc 23. Page 264. 

" /^on. Come, feay )uur prnycMS speeJily. 

*' J/iw. What mean y«iu? 

Leon. If you require a little spate for ]ii:iyer, 

1 giant it: Pray! but bo not tedious, 
l or tho gods are quick of car, and 1 uin huorn 
To do my woik with hii.^te. 

** J/ar. Why will you kill me? 

“ Leon. To satisfy my lady. 

“ J/ar, Why would she have nit* kill’d ? 

Now, as 1 can remember, by lyy troth, 

I never did her huit in all my life ; 

1 never spake bad word, nor <lid ill turn 
To any living creature: believe me, la, 

I never kill’d a inou*«e, nor hurt a fly : 

I trod upon a worm against my will, 

Put 1 wept for it. How have 1 ofleoded, 

Wherein my death might yield her profit, oi 
My life imply*her danger? 

“ Leon. My commission 

I-. not to reason of the deed, but do it. 

Mar. Y’ou will not do’t for all the world, I hi>pe. 

You are well-favour’d, auJ your looks foieshow 
You hare a gentle heart. I saw you lately, 

AVhen you caught hurt in jwrting two that fought 
Good so^ith, it showM well in you ; do so now : 

Your lady seeks iny life: come you between, 

And save poor me, the weaker. 

“ Zcoii. 1 am sworn, 

And will despatch. 

t *4 q*],,, gtilning of the nails not being forffotton.'* TUIh has been rendered soma* 
wliat pomphrastically In the b*s(i. The nalu, U slionld bo rememlK^r^d, arc coloured ta 
the Eaal 
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“ Enter Firatee^ whilst Marina is straggling, 

** 1 Fir, Hold, vill^iia I [I^ntne runs away. 

“ 2 Fir, ^ j>rixe I a pnxc t 

3 Fir, Half'parfy inateB, half-part. Come, Ioi*s have her aboard 
Buddenly. 

lEfcaint Pirates with Marina,"* 
Shakespeare. 


Note 26. Pago 294. 

** Per. Whereforo call’d Marina? 

“ Mar, Call’d Marina, 

For 1 was born at sea. 

Per. At sea I thy mother? 

“ Mar. My mother was th« daughter of a king; 

Who died the very miniito I was born, 

As my good nurse Lychorida hath oft 
Deliver’d weeping. 

*‘7Vr. 0, stop there a little ! 

This is the rarest dream that e’er dull Bleep 
]>id mock sad fools withal : this cannot be. 

My daughter’s buried. (^Aside.) Well ; — where w'ore you bred ? 

I'll hear you more, to the bottom of your story, 

And never interrupt you. 

Mar. You’ll scarce believe me ; ^twere best 1 did give oVr. 

Per. I will believe you by the^syllable 
Of what you shall deliver. Vet, give mo leave — 

How came you iu the>c parts? where were you brwl ? 

“ Mur. The king, my father, did in Tharsus leave me; 

Till cruel Cleon, with his wicked wife, 

Did .seek to munlor rao : and having woo’d 
A villain to attempt it, who having drawn, 

A crew of pirates came and rescued me; 

Brought me to Milyleno. But now, good sii 
Whither will you have me? \Vhy do you weep ? It may be 
You think me an impostor; no, good faith 
1 am the daughter to king PenoTes, 

If good king Pericles be,” find. 


Note 27. Pag© 297. 

** Pen Hail, Dian I To perform thy just cotntnandy 
I here confess myself the king of Tyre ; 

Who, frighted from my country, did w’ed 
The fair Thaisa, at PenUpolis. 
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At sea in chUdixHl ditKl she, but bi'unghi furth 
A maid-cbild call'd Marina ; who, 0 goddess, 

Wears yet thy ailrcr livery. She at Tharsus 
Was nurs'd with Cleon ; whom at fourteen years 
He sought to murder : but her better stars 
Brought her to Mitylene; against whose shoi*e 
Riding, her fortunes bi'ought the maid aboard u<, 

Where, by her own must clear remembrance, she 
Mode known herself my daughter.” 

SlfAKFISi'KARn. 

George Tdllo ftho mcmoniblo author of George Barmoell) worktnl up 
this story into a drama of three acts. Hero Philoten, the daughter of 
Cleon, is QrEKN of Tharsus ; and when Pericles arrives, lie reemmts 
his history to her in the following linos, which display very consider' 
able poi‘tie ability. 

** But to my purrwse. 

*'ris more than twice seven yeai's since 1 beheld thee 
With my Marina; both were Infants then. 

Peace and security smiled on your birth ; 

Hers was the rudest welcome to this world 
That e'er wgs ' Princo's^child : Born on the sea, 

(Hence is she call'd Marina^) in a tempest, 

When the high working billows kiss’d the moon, 

And the shrill whistle of the boatswain’s pipe 
Seem’d as a whisi>er in the ear of death ; — • 

Ih)rn when her mother died ! That fatal hour 
Must still live with me. — 0 you grariomi gods! 

Why do you make us love your goodly gi^s 

And snatch them straight away ? The waves received 

My queen. A sea-mate’s chest coffin’d her corpse ; 

In which she silent lies ’midst groves of coral. 

Or in a glittering bed of shining shells.^ 

The air-fed lamps of heaven, the spouting whale, 

.\nd dashing waters that roll o’er her head, 
t?ompose f monument to hide her bones. 

Spacious as heaven, and laKfing as the fraino 
Of universal nature.” 

J/ariiMi, Act II. Sc. 1. 

When Pericles is iuformod of the death of his child, the mutability 
of human affiiirs rushes upon his tniud. 

" Onco princes sat, like Sul'S, about my throne, 

And veil’d their crowns to my supremacy : 

Then, like the sun, all paid me reverence 
For whnt I was ; and aU the grateful loved mt 

* ITad-lt should be. 

* Tbbr beautiful Uim Is SnAKSPBAEB*s-«>PeW’eISet, Act IIT. 8e. I. 

f The Perl's Song fn Bookh^ nay have been sagitested to Mr. Moore Iqr 

these lutesi 
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For what 1 dhl beiitow: now, not a glowworm 
But in the cheerless night displays more brightness, 

And is of greater use than darken^ Pericles. 

Be not highminded, queen ! be not hightntndcd : 

Timi-: is omnipotent — the king of kings: 

Their parent, and their gia%e.’* Marim, Act II. Sc. 1. 

TAllo )mtl much tragic power, ami wrote wltli a pathos which is irrt>- 
fiistilde. Ilia verbilication is uncommonly hannonioiiH. lie was, p<‘r- 
ha|m,tho last of the old scliwl of the drama; and there are passages 
in some of his plavs, which would have done no discredit to his most 
cedebruted predecessors. 


Xoi’E 28. Page 207, 

“ Thai. Voice and favour I — 

You nre — you arc — U royal Pericles! {^She fuinis. 

“iVr. Whnt means the woman? she dies I help, gentlemen! 

“ Ccr. Noble sir. 

If you have told Diana’s altar true, 

This is your wife. 

Tvr. Boverend appearor, no j 

1 tlucw her o’ci board with thebe very arms. 

“ Ca\ Upon this const, 1 warrant )ou. 

“iVc. ’Tif> nw^t ccitain. 

Ct^r. Look to the lady; — O, she’s but o*erj<»v\i. 
klnrly, one blubt’nng morn, this la<ly was 
Thrown on this shoic. 1 oped the coffin, and 
Found there ricli jewel''; recover’d her, and i)laced her 
Here in Di(ina’» temple. 

“ Per. May we see them ? 

Ccr. Great sir, they shall be brought you to my hou^e, 

Whither I invite you. Look ! Thai'^a is • 

Itecover’d. 

“ Thai. 0, let me look ! 

If he be none of mine, my sanctity 
Will to my sense bend no licentious car, 

But curb it, spite of seeing. 0, my lord, 

Are you not Pericles ? Like him you speak. 

Like him you are; Did you not name a tempest, 

A birth, and death ? 

^ “ Per. The voice of dead Thaisa ! 

** 2%n. That Thaisa am I, supposed dead 
And drown’d. 

** Per. Immortal Dian ! 

** Theu. Now 1 fnow' you better,— • 

When we with tears parted Pentapolis, 

The king, my fath*'r. gave you such a ling. 


[ShOir^ a 
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**7Vr. Thu, tliiii: too more, you goilsl your prOM'tot kiatlnc93 
MakeH my ptost mitienos sport. Toll shtill do well, 

That on the touching of her lips I may 
Melt, and no more be seen. O come, be buried 
A second time within tnese arms. 

** Mar, My heart 

I.ea|>s to be gone into my mother’s bosom. [A^ifv/s io 7'Jnusa* 

** Per, Look, who kneels here I Flesh of Ihy flesh, Thai**!) ; 

Thy burden at the sea, and call’d Marina, 

For she was yielded thcie. 

Thai, Bless’d and mine own.” 

SiiAKnsriAUR. 


Note liO. Tusjo 2l)0. 

This story, the Inugcst In the hook before tia, atul the grouiwl^ 
Work of to fsnourito old roranuce, is known to have existeil before the 
yenr 1100. 

“In the prologue to the Kiiglish romance on this siibjt'ct, called 
Kynoe Avoi.y^’E ok Tiiyuk, and printed by Wynkyn do Worde, in 
1510, wo are told ; *My worshypfiill inavstor, Wynkyn de Worde, lui- 
vyngc a lytcll boko of an anneyent hyntory of a kynge Bomelyinw 
reyiiyno in the coiuitroo of Thyro calle<l Appolyn, coneernynge liis 
niulfortunos and j)oryllous adventures right espouventahles • bryetly 
compylod, utid pyteouB for to here; the wliieli boko I, Uobert Cop- 
lande,'^ have me applyetl for to traiiKlate out of tln*FrensHho languago 
into our nmU*rnal Knglyssho tongue, ut thoexhortjievon of my forHayd 
mayster, noco^^yngo dyrwtly to myn nuefcor : gliulfy followyngo the 
trace of iny JimysUT CaxOm, l>egynnynge with hiiiuII storyes and 
panifletes and n<» to other.’ The English nuinince, or the French, 
which is the same thing, exactly correaptuida in many j>as8age» willi 
the ttjxt of the OnirrA. 1 will instance in the following one only, in 
which the complication of the fahlc commences. King Apj)olyn diiics 
in disguise in thoftall of king AUistrates. ‘Came hi the kyng«>H 
daughter, acconipunyetl with many ladyes and darnoyHelles, whose 
splendento beaute ^ere loo long toefulyle. for her rosucyute colmire was 
medled* with greto favour. 8he drankeunto her fader, and to all the 
Jordea, and to all them that had 1 k;u at the play of the 8helde.* And 
1*8 she bebelde here and there, she espyed Kynge Ap|)olyn, and then 
she sayd unto her fader, syr, w’hat i8 he that sytteth so hye as by you ; 
it serocth by hym that he is angry or sorrowful!? Tho kynge sayd, 1 
never sawe so nimble and plcosaimt a [dayer at the shclde, and there- 
fore have I mode hytn to come and 80 U]ie with my knyghtes. And yf 
ye wyll knowe what he is, deinaunde hym ; for ^icradventure he wyll 

• Fearful, terrible.— Fr, 

* I'be printer of that name, lie sLao tranolaled from the Frencli. at the desire ot 
Edward duke of Ducklngham, the romance of the K.ntcht of tiik Hwaxvk. hU 
/•rotogne Wawtox. 

• 3dlngl«>d. • Tournament. 
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tell you sooner than tuo. Metbynko Uiai he is clepurtod frotn soiue 
gcHxl place, and 1 thinke in my myhde that eomethynge is behillen 
hym for which he is sory. This sayd, the noble damoysell woite unto 
Appolyn and sayd, Fay re sir, graunt me a boon. And ho nannted 
her with goode herte. And ^e sayd unto hym, albeyt that your 
vysagc be triste and hevy, your behaviour sheweth noblesse and 
facundyte, and therefore I pray you to tell me of youre affayre and 
estate. Appolyn answered, yf yo demaunde of my rychesses, I have 
lost them in the sea. The damoysell sayd, 1 pray yon that you tell 
me of your adventuroH.’ ' But in the Gesta, tne princess at entering 
the royal hall, kisses idl the knights and lords present, except the 
stranger. Vossius says, that about the year 1520, one Alamanitis 
Kiniicinus, a Florentine, translated into Latin this faVmlons history ; 
and that the translation was corrcjcted by Beroaldus. Vossius cer- 
tainly cannot mean that he translated it from the Greek original." — 
Warton. 

“ The history of Apolloniits, kino op Tyre, was supposed by Mark 
VTelser, when hu printed it iii 15!)5, to have boon translated from the 
Greek a thousand years la^foro [Fabr, Mib. Or. v. 6, p. 821], It 
certainly bears strong marks of a Greek original, though it is not 
(that 1 know) now extant in that language. The rhythmical poem, 
under that title, in modeiru Greek, was ro-tramdated (if I may so 
speak) from the Latin &ir<^ Aartyueiit elf y\(y<nftty. Du Frrsns, 

Index Author, ad. GIom. Gr«c. When Welser printed it, he probably 
did not know that it had been published alreaay (perhaps more than 
ouoo) among the Gesta KoMANORtM. In an edition, which I have, 
printed at Itouen in L')2l, it makes the 154th chapter. Towards the 
latter end of the xiith century, Godfrey of Viterbo^ in his Pantheon or 
Universal Chronicle, inserted this romance as part of the history of 
the third Antioohus, about 200 years before Christ It begins thus 
[MS. Jtog. 14, c. xi.] 

** Filia Sclouri regis stat dura clccorc 
XnirtHina ilofunctd pater arnH fh cjtis amore. 

Kes habot eflectwro, preasft pudlft ddf t. 

“The rest in the same metro, with one pentameter only to twd 
hexameters. 

“ Gower, by his own acknowledgment, took' hU story from the 
Panlhem ; as the author (whoever he was) of Pericles, prince of Tyrs^ 
professes to have followed Gower." — T trwhitt. 

“It is observable, that the boro of this tale is, in Oower^s poem, as 
in the present play, called prince of Tyre ; in the Gesta Bortanoroii,* 
and Copland*B prose romance, hO is entitled King. Most of the 
incidents of the play are fonnd in the Confe$$io AinanlU^ imd a few 
of Gofer’s expressions are occasionally borrowed. However, I think 
it is not unlikely that there may have been (tbougli 1 have not met 

• Can. xi. 

. • TWaia not striclly tnw?. lie la freqiiwitly called Psisem, »nd gcncT.illjr so In 
the «>|*enliig of the story. . 
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wiih ii)aQ ecurly proee tiuDfilaiion of this populiu* story from tbo GxiTA 
RoitAMOH^if, in wbich the nnineoC Apollonius was ohongod to l^erioles ; 
to whiohi likewise^ the author of this drama may have boon iiul(ri>tod« 
^ The numerous corruptions toot are found in too original editot 
in 1609} which have been oarefblly preserved and augmented in all 
the submuent impressions, probably arose from its having been /r»* 
queni^i emibited on the siam. In the four quarto editious it is called 
the mueh admired play of Peuioi.rs, Pbinor ov Tyre; and it is men- 
tioned by many ancient writers as a very popular performanoe."-^ 
Malokk. 

** There are three French translations of this story, vis, *La 
ohroniquo d’Appolin, Roy de Thyr ; * 4to. Geneva, bl. 1. no date ; and 
^Flaisante ct agr^ble Histoire d'Appolouius Prlnoo de Th^ on 
AtfHque, ct Boi d'Antioche; traduit ))ar GiUes Ooroset,’ 8vo. Purls, 
1530; and (in the seventh volumo of the Uistoiree TragiqueSy Ac., 
12ino, 1604, par f'ran 9 oi 8 Belle-forest, Ac.) * Aooidens diuers adoenus 
k Appollnnie Roi des Tyriens : ses molheurs sur mor, sos pertos de 
femme et fiUo, et la tin heurense de tous ensemble.* 

**The popularity of this tale of Apollonius may be inferred from 
the very numerous MSS. in which it appears. 

Both editions of Twine*B translation are now before me. Thomas 
Twine was the oontiuuator of Phaor*s Virgil, which was loft iroperfeot 
in the year 1558.’*— Stebvens. 


Note 30. Page 302. 

From thb story wo Jeam (os Warton observes), “ that when a 
company was assembled, if a juggler or minstrel were not present, It 
was the custom of our ancestors to entertriin themselves by relatit^ or 
hearing a series of adventures. Thus the general plan of the (^n- 
TERBUBY Talks, which at drst sight seems to be merely an ingenious 
invention of the pogt to servo a particular occasion, is in a great 
measure founded on a fashion of ancient life : and Chaucer, in Sup- 
posing each of the pilgrims to toll a tale os they are travelling to 
Beoket’s shrine, only makes them ademt a modo of amusement which 
was oommob to the conversations of his aga* 1 do not deny that 
Chaucer has shawu his address in the use and application of this 
psaotice.** 

Sir Walter Boott, in his notes to the third CJanto of ** Marmion,** 
eftes this story immediately Cmm Gervase of Tilbury COtia ImpeML 
Of. Seripi. rer. Bruneeic, vol. 797), without knowing apparently 
or its ezlstettce in the Gesta mmanobum. The knight’s name la 
Ctorvase is OebeHj which seems to form the only difference in the 
staries : Sir Walter mentions the adventure of two Bohemian knightiL 
boi not alio^her as it occurs in the authority he has given. 1 
shall lEsnscribe the originAL 

**Kiderius telleth this story; in the bordem of the kicgdome Of 
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Hetli a vulluy, in nviiich divoTM niglit^ li)gothL*r wna 
clattering of amiour, and clamon of men, as if two armies bad met in 
pitcht battell. Two knights that inhabiU^ ncc*r6 unto this prodigious 
place, agreed to anne themselves, and discover the secrets of this in- 
visible army. The night wus appointed, and accommodated at all 
assayes they rodo to the place, where they might descry two battels 
ready ordered for present skinnish ; they could easily distinguish tho 
colours and pnvvant liveries of overio c*oinpany: but drawing neere, 
tho one (whoso conrago began to relent) told tin* other that he had 
scene suificicMit for his part, and thought it good not to dally with such 
preniegies, wherefore furtlier than ho was he would not go. Tho other 
(uilled him coward, and prickt on towartls tho armies; from one of 
which an horseman canu) forth, fought with him, and cut off his heml. 
At which sight tho otlo'r fled, and told tho nowes tho next inoniing. 
A groat confluence of jKJoplo st*arching for tho Issiy, found it in one 
olaotf, tho head in another, but neither could discern tho ffX)ting of 
horse or man ; onely tho print of birds foot, and those in luyrio 
])luccH, &c.” — ily\V(oov*H JHfrarehie 0 / the lUeMeil Angth^ pages 551, 
555. IGilS. 

‘*Tho most singular tale of tho kind.” says Sir Walter Scott, “ is 
coiihiined in an extract eomrnuniented to n^e by my friend Mr. Surtees 
of Mainsforih, in tho Bishopric, who copie<l it from a MS. note in a 
«wpy of Burth(»ggo ‘On tlio nature of Spirits,’ 8vo. BUO, which had 
Imm'I# tlio pniperty of tho luto Mr. Ciill, nttorm-y-general to Egerton, 
Bishop of Durham.” — Netv* to M.vk3IIon. This extract is iu Latin ; 
as it is c<Ttainly very curious, I annex a truTislation. 

“It will not bo tedious if I relate, up<*u tho faith of a very worthy 
and noble person, a wonderful thing of this kind, which happenctl in 
our times. Italph Buhner, leaving the camp (at that time pitched 
near NorhanO for tho sake of recreation, ami pursuing tho fartlier 
hank of the Twcotl witlb his harriers, met by a(jeident a (x^rtain noblo 
Scot, formerly, as bo thought, well known to him. Tho latter 00 m- 
uieuctxl a furious attack ; ami as itwHs iM rmittod amongst foes during 
u contest (there bidng but a very brief space for question), they met 
one another with rapid conrsu and hostile minds. Our knight, in tho 
first career, unable u> w ithstiuul the im(>etuous utihek of hU adversary, 
was thrown, horse and man, to tho ground; and discharged copious 
streams of blood from wounds in the liead and breast. He roM'mbled 
a dying man, which tho other observing, addrt'swxl him with soothing 
words; and promised assistance if ho would follow his instructions, 
and al^stain from every thought of sacred thing.s. Moreover, on con- 
dition that ho offered neither prayers nor \ows either to God, tlm 
Virgin Mary, or to any saint wdiatever, ho engagetl to restore him to 
hoalth and strength in a short time. Tho condition being oomplioil 
with, in consequence of tho ngony he suftered, the cunning knave, 
murmuring 1 know not what kind of dishonest murmur, io(^ him by 
Um hand ; and sooner than it is said, raised him upon his feet whole, 
as biTore. But our knight, struck with the greatest terror at tho 
unheard of novelty of the case, exclaimed, * My Jesns I * or something 
like it. Looking about him iminodiately afterward, lie saw ncitluT 
his enemy nor any one else; and the stce^l, which but very lately bad 
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been afflicted with a grievoua wounds was feeding quietly by the 
rivor-sidc. He rctarucd to the otinip in great astonishinont ; and 
fearful of obtaining no credit, in the iirst instance concealed the cir- 
cumstance ; but on the completion of the war he declared the whole 
to his confessor. There is no doubt but it was a delusion ; and the 
vile deceit of that subtle cozc'uer is apnurent, by which ho would have 
seduced a Christian hero to use foroidden aid. The name of this 
IKjrsfui (in other resptKJts noble and distinguished) I forbear to nu;n- 
tion; since there is no question but the devil, by jpt^miission of Cod, 
may assume what shape ho pleases ; nay, oven that of an angel of 
light ; as the hallowcfl eye of the Almighty obser^'es.” 

The MS. Chronicle, Sir Walter add.'*, from which this extract was 
taken, cannot now bo found. 


\oTk 3J. Page 300. 

Many strange stories are relab'd of spirits; among others, let tim 
reader take the following. A young lunl benutiful girl, c>f a noble 
Scottish family, consorted with a spirit, who wmir discoNcrtnl in her 
l>od. “ Tho clamour flies abroad, the neighl>ourH como in to l>c S)>ee- 
tatora of the woiidtTiuent, and amoiigHt Ihc^m the parson of the jiarish, 
who was a scholar, and a man of nnblomished life and ru)nversation : 
who seeing lliis pnxHgions sjK'Ctaele, broke out into tlu'so words of 
8t. John the Evangelist, Kt IWhum mro factum cut. And the Word 
was made flesh: which was no sooner s{K>ke, but the devil arose, and 
suddenly vanished in a terrible stfirme. carrying with liini the rcKjfe of 
llio chamlx'r, and setting lire on the bf*d wherein he had lien, w’hicli 
was in a moment burned to a>hes. Khee whs within three days after 
delivered of a monster, such as the father nppeare*! unto them, of so 
ocliblo an asfKict, that the midwi>eH caused it instantly b) bo burnt, 
lest the infamy of tli^ daughter might too much reflect upon the inno- 
eencic of the noble parents.”— Hkywood’s Hierarchies lib. viii. p. 51*2. 

“ Another thing, much more admirable, hapne^l in the diodlisso of 
(hilloin. Diners prino4?.s and noblemen being assembled in a IxMinti- 
full and fuiro pallace, which was scitiiate upon the riuer Khinc, they 
beheld a boat or small barge make toward the shorty drawno by a 
swan in a siluer chaine, the one end fastened alx>ut her necke, tho 
other to tho vessel, and in it an unknowne Mmldicr, a man of a comely 
personage, and gracefull presence, who slept upon tho sliore : which 
done, the boat, guide*! by the swan, loft him, and floted downe the 
riuer. This man fell afterward in lea^e with a faire gentlewoman, 
married her, and by her had many ehildron. After some yeores, the 
same swanno came with the same barge unto the same place; the 
souldier o^tring into it, was oaried thence the way he came, after 
disappeared, left wife, cliildren, and family, and was never seen 
amongst them after 1 Now who can judge tfiis to ho other than fme 
of those spirits that arc named lycrgi,”— iW., p. 541, 
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I'llif beautiful incident of the avan drawing tUe boat oooufa, ( 
think, in Morte ArUiur.*’ 

[Obvioualy we have here the story of Lohengrin in a very trnn- 
eatM form,— £ d.3 


Note 82, Pago 815. 

Bcaci, Scacoi, or Scaohl — a hind of chess : h jru de$ Thu# 

ouUod, according to Du Fresno, from the Ambio or Persian word, 
Hcach, or king, bccaiiso tliis is tho principal piece in tiio game. 
Pseiido-Ovidius (Lib. i. de VeiultC) fomighes the following description, 
which will somewhat tduoidate the text: — 

“S(!x species »aUas exercent, sex quoque scnci, 

Miles, et Alphinus, Roccus, Rex, Virgo, I*edc“{<iuc, 

In CAinpuin priinuni de sex istis saliunt tres, 

Rex ; Pedes, Virgo: Pedes in rectum salit, atquo 
Virgo per obliquum, Rex saltu gaudei utroque, 

Ante retroque taincn tain Rex quam Virgo nioTentur, 

Ante Pedes solum ; capiens obliquns in ante, 

Oum tameo ad metam stadii percurrerit, extunc 
Sicut Virgo salit, in oampum verb secundum 
Tres alii saliunt, in rectum Roocus, ciquo 
Soli concessum est ultra citraque salire, 

Obliqub salit Alphinus, so<l Miles utiiniuo 
Saltum componit.'* 

Of tlio origin of this play the same worthy writer obuerves 

Rsi nliuH ludus Hcaoornm, tud^ VlyMis^ 

I Aldus 2'n)Jutia quein fecit in obwVfrowe, 

Ne wl InKicret procerea in tempore treugic#, 

Vcl belli, si qui pro vulneribns remanerent 
Id custns : ludus qui castris assimitatur, 
luventor cuju.s jure laiidandas in illo Civt. 

8ed canssam laudis non advertunt uisi luiucL*' 

[To judge from Mr. Swan's remarks contained in the foot-note# 
to this Talc, it might be imagined that ** S<diaci ” were tome entirely 
unknown game. It is nothing more nor less than chess; and the 
account of it, though rather careless, is quite clear when we take into 
aecoont the way in which the gaii^ was played at the tihio when 
the Ghsta was written. There is nothing erroneous in the descriptkm, 
but a good deal i« omitted wbioh ought to have been inserted, sImI 
certain statements are wanting in oleame##. Tbe descfiptioa of the 
Boohus or Rook require# no remark. Alphinus, the BiBhop, is not so 
easily nhderslood. The text is probably in fault, for it is not poivifale 
to reconcile all the statements made ab^t this piece with one another. 
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it ahoiild be remembered that the Bishop’s move was limited to two 
squareS) and that be eould leap om an intervening man, at the 
time this description was written. The Knight is desoribed eor^ 
rctctly, and its power was then What it is now. As to the Pawns, the 
Kin^s P. seems to bo the Merchant, the Bishop’s P. the Wool- 
carder, and the Book’s P. the Husbandman. The Queen's and 
Knight’s P. are not mentioned. The Pawns queened as with us ; but 
though they attacked adverse pieces dia^nally as with us, on cap- 
turing them they moved straight on. I’ho Queen was the weakest 
piece on the board, only commanding the font si^uares of the same 
colour adjacent to that she stood on. The King moved as with us. 
He was allowed once in a game to move like a Knight. Ap- 
parently the operation of Castling is obscurely alluded to in the last 
sentence but one of the dcaoription.— Ku.] 


Note 33. Page 819, 

** This faille is told in tbe Greek legend of Bahloau and Josa- 
ruAT, written by Johnanes Damasoenus; and in Caxton's Golden 
Lbqende, fol. 129. It is also^ found in Cleeioaus Discidlina of 
Alphonsiie.” — W arton. 

Mr. Way has told this tale so beautifully, that no apology is neces- 
sary for its introduction hero. 

“THE LAY OF THK LllTLE BIllD. 

“ In days of yore, at least a century since. 

There liv’d a c.nrle an wealthy as a prince: 

His name I wot not; but his wide domain 
Was j-ich with stream and forest, mead and plain ; 

To crown the whole, ono manor ho possess’d 
In choice daVght so passing all the rest, 

No castle, burgh, or city might compare 
With the quaint beauties of that mansion rare. 

Tbe sooth to say, 1 fe.ir my words may seem 
Like ‘?oroe strange fabling, or fantastick dream, 

If, unadvis’d, the poilraiture I trace. 

And each bravo pleasure of that peerleas place ; 

Foreknow ye then^ by necromantick might 
Was rais’d this paradise of all delig^ ; 

A good knight own’d it first ; he, bow’d with age, 

Died, and his son possess’d the h^itage : 

But the lewd stripling, all to riot bent, 

(His chattels quickly wasted and lerespent,) 

Was driven to see this patrimony sold 
To the base carle of whom 1 lat^y told. 

Ye wot right well there only nse^ be sought 

One spendthiift heir, to bring great wealth to nought 
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A lofty tower and Btroag, the buildiag etood 
MidBt a yaet plain eurrounded by a flood ; 

And hence one pebble^paved channel stray’d, 

That compasaM in a clusteiing orchard’s shade : 

Twas a choice charming plat ; abundant round 
Flowers, rosea, odorous spices cloth’d the ground ; 
Unnumber’d kinds, and all profusely shower’d 
Such aroraatick balsam as they flower’d. 

Their fragrance might have stay’d inan’s parting breathy 
And chas’d the hovering agony of death. 

The sward one level held, and close above 
’rail shapely trees their leafy mantles wove, 

All equal growth, and low their branches came, 

'I'hick set with goodliest fruits of every name. 

Jn midst, to cheer the ravish’d gazer’s view, 

A gushing fount its Avaters iijuvard throw, 

Thence slowly on with crystal current pass’d. 

And crept into the distai.t flmnl at last : 
liut nigh its source a pine’s umbrageous head 
Stretch’d far and wide in deathless verdure sprea«l. 

Met with broad shade the summer’s sultry gleam. 

And through the livelong year shut out the beam. 

“ Such w as the scene : — yet still the pbice was bh>Sb*J 
With one rare pleasure passing all the rest : 

A wondrous bird of energies divine 
Had fix'd his dwelling in the iuftetl pine ; 

There still he sat, and there with amorous lay 
Wuk’d the dim morn, and clos’d the parting day : 
"Match’ll with those strains of linked sweetness w'naight 
The vit>lin and full-ton’d harp were nought ; 

Of power they were with ne\v-b<»rn joy to more 
The cheerless heart of long^desnondiug love ; 

Of pow'er so btrange, that should they cease to soun I, 
And the blithe songster flee the mystick ground. 

That goodly orchai-d’s scene, the }dnc-tree'^had% 

Tices, flowers, and fount, would all like vajvmr f;ulo. 

* Listen, listen to iny lay ! * 

Thus the merry notes did chime, 

‘All who mighty love obey. 

Sadly wasting in your prime. 

Clerk and laick, grave and gay I 
Yet do yn, before the rest, 

Oontlo maidens, mark me tcU! 

Store my lesson in your breast, 

Tr\ist me it shall profit well : 

Hear, and heed roe, and be blesa’d ! * 
sang the bird of old : but when he spied 
The carlo draw near, with alter’d tone he cried— 

‘Back, river, to thy source; and thee, tall tower. 

Thee, castle strong, may gaping earth devour I 
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Rfciid dowQ vom heads, ye gaudy flowera, and fade I 
And wither'^d be each fVuit-troe’a mantling shade I 
Beneath these beauteous branches once were seen 
Brave gentle knights disporting on the green. 

And lovely domes ; and oft, these flowers among, 

Stay'd the blithe bands, and joy'd to hear my song ; 

Nor w'ould they honce retire, nor quit the grove, 

Till many a vow were past of mutual love ; 

These more would oheiish, those would more deserve | 
Cost, courtesy, and arms, and nothing swerve. 

0 bitter change ! for master now we see 
A faitour villain carle of low degree; 

Foul gluttony employs his livelong day. 

Nor heeds nor hears he ray melodious lay/ 

** So spake the bird ; and, as ho ceased to sing. 
Indignantly he clapp'd his downy wing. 

And straight was gone; but no abasement stirr'd 
In the clown's breast at his reproachful word : 

Itcnt was his wit alone by quaint device 
To snare, and sell him for a passing price. 

So w'ell he wrought, so craftily he spread 
In the thick foliage green his slender thread, 

That when at ove the little sonsster sought 
llis wonted s^tray, his heedless foot was caught. 

* How have I harm’d you?* straight ho 'gun to cry, 

* And wherefore w'ould you do me thus to die ? ' — 

‘ Nny, fear not,' quoth the clown, ‘for death or w'rongl 

1 only seek to profit by thy song ; 

ril get thee a fine cage, nor shall thou lack 
(iood store of kernels and of seeds to crack ; 

But sing thou shall; for if thou play'st the mute. 

I’ll sp't thee, bird, and pick thy bones to boot.’ 

‘Ah, wo i» me I' the little thrall replied, 

‘ Who thinks of song, in prison doom’d to bide? 
And,>4rei'e • cook’d, iny bulk might scarce aiford 
One scanty mouthful to my hungry lord.* 

“What may I more relate? — the captnc wight 
Assay'd to melt the villain all he might; 

And fiirly promia’d, were he once set free. 

In gratitude to teach him secrets three ; 

Three secrets, oil so marvellous and rare, 

llis race knew nought that might with these compare. 

“The carle prick'd up his ears amain ; be loos’d 
The songster thrall, by love of gain seduc'd : 

Up to the summit of the pine-tree's shade 
S]>ed the blithe bird, and there at ease he stay'd. 

And trickM his plames full leisurely, 1 trow. 

Till the carle claim'd his promise from below : 

* Right gladly,' quoth the bird ; ‘ now grow thee wise ; 

hvman p^dence few brief lines comprise: 

2 1 
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First then, Ie.st haply in the event it fail, 

YllilI.D NOT A RKAfiV FAITH TO KVFRY TAIJE.’— 

‘ Ih thjH thy secret ? * the moody elf, 

‘ Kec[» then thy silly lc»soii for thyself; 

I need it not.’ — * Howbo *tis not amiss 
To prick thy inomory with adi ice like this, 

Hut late, inesceins, thou hadst forgot the lore ; 

Now iiiay’st thou hohl it fast for cveimoro. 

Mark next iny second rule, and sadly know, 

What’s ixm\ ’ns wist: with 1’ath:nci: to foreoo.’ 

“The carle, though rude of wit, now chaPd ainaia; 
lie felt the mockery of the .songster’s strain. 

‘ Pcjicc,’ quoth the bird; * iny 1)111x1 is far the best; 

Store thou the precious treasure in thy broa>t : 

WlIAT GOOD THOU H \ST, NH’kU LIGH'll.Y FKOM TllLt: CAST.* 

— Hu spoke, and twittering tied uwiy full fri»t. 

Stiaight, sunk in earth, the gushing fount. on dries, 

Down fall the fruits, the wither’d junc-tice die-., 

Fades all the beauteous plat, so cool, so gieen, 

Into thin air, and never nioie is .seen. 

“ Such was the meed of uvuiice: — hitter cost I 
I’he carlo who aU would gather, all has lost.” 

Thfj Bume story is to bo found in l.ydgnte, entitled “’Iho Clioilo 
and tho Bird.’’ 


Note 81. Pago 822. 

Tills is com])onmlod of two Btoriea, apparently from tho (Johlfti 
Ltgemle, fol. 218. “ A mouke thnt had l>cn a rybaiide in y® worhlo 

and a player, teinpttnl by a wycked spyrite, woldo retiimo ugaync to 
V’ worldc. Aucl as 8aynt Bernardo reteyntsi hym, he demaimdcd 
liym wherof lie eholde lyiie. And he answered ftym y‘ lie coude well ^ 
piaye at the tlyco, and he sholdo well lyne therby!. And Saynt Ber- 
nardo sayd to hyiu. If I delyner to the oiiy good wylt thou come to 
rao agayn ouery yero that I may parte hnlfe agayn with tho. And he 
had groto joye tlierof, and prcuuysed hyin so to do. And than Saynt 
Bomardo paid, that there pholde W dely vered to hym twenty shyl- 
lyngos. And than he weule hys way therwith. And this holy ninu 
dyd this for to drawee hym agayne to the rclygjoii os he dyd after. 
And so he wentc forth and lost all, and cam agayne all confuskl tofore 
gate. And whan Saynt Bemaitle knewe hym there, he wente to 
hym joyously and opem^ hyp lappo for to parte the gayne, and he 
sayd, Fader I have woime no tliynge, but have lost your oatayie, 
reeeyuo me if it please you for to lie your catayle. And Saynte Ber- 
murdo answered to hym BWetely, if it be so, it is better that I receyue 
the than Icse Ixdhe y* one and that other. On a tymo Saynt 
Bomarde rode upon nu hors by tho way, and mette a vylayne by y* 
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waye whiolic sayJ to hym that ho had not Ijya hort fcnno and atablo 
itt prayongo. And y" vylayno or uploiulybaho nuui had grote 
despyto thcrof, and twiyd that he had hya licrto forme and stable 
in all hya prayers. And Suvnt Bernardo which wolde vayn(][uy8sho 
hym, and bhewo hya foly, anyd to hym. Denarto a lytell fro mo, Jnd 
begyn thy Puter Nnster in tlio boat eiitont thou oaiiat, and if y“ const 
fynjasho it without thynkyug on ony other thyngo, w*out doubto t 
ahall gyuo to the tho liora that I am on. And thou ahalto promyae to 
me by thy foyth, that if thou thynko ou auv otiior thynge, y“ ahalto 
not liydo it iro me. And the miiti wag gladde, and rejiuto^l tJiat hors 
h^s, and gniunted it hyin, and went uparto, and began hya PiiU r 
Neater, and he Imd nut sayd tho halfo when ho n.inembered yf ho 
sholdc hftuo y" aadlo withall, and thervvith ho returned to Saynt B' r- 
rmrde, and sfl\d that lie liud thought in prayeng(!. And after y‘ he 
had no more wylJ to anaunt * byw." 


Nwe 35. Page 333. 

A he reader tHiroeivos tliia ia the story of (luido or Ony, Karl c»f 
Warwick ; and prt’bably this ia the early outline of the life nhd death 
of that renowned ehainpion.-* 

“ Many romanoea were at first little more than legenda of devotion, 
containing the pilgrimage of an old warrior. At length, as chivalry 
came more into vogue, and the store* of invention were, increased, tho 
3 'outhful and activo part of the pilgrim’s life was also writbai, and a 
long aeries of imaginary martial adventures was added, in which his 
religious was I’ldipsed by his heroic charactiT, and tho penitent 
was hrtjt in tho knight-errant. That which >>as the principal subjeei. 
of the short and simiile legfuid, became only the remote eatastroplm of 
tho volumiuooa romance. And honeo, by degr(‘ea, it was almost an 
established rule of every romance, for the knight to end his dajs in 
a hermitage. Cer^ntes has ridiculed this cdrcuniHlfiiieo with gr<;at 
ploaaantrv, where Don Quixote holds a grave ilehato witl^ *Sauclu», 
whether lie shall turn saiut or archbishop. 

“ So reciprocal, or rather so convertible, was the pious and the mili- 
tary character, that even some of tho Apostles had tlioir romaner*. 1 n 
the ninth century, tho chivalrous and fabling spirit of the Spaniards 
jransformc^ Saint James into a knight. They pretended that ho 
appeared and fought with irresistible fury, ccinirletcly armedy and 
mounted ou a stately white horse, in most of their engagements with 
the Moors ; and because, by his superior prowess in these bh) 0 <ly crai- 
iUcts, he was supposetl to have freed the Spaniards from paying tho 

« Bosst. 

* 3fr. Kills vol. ii. p. &) tnpposes tKls s mistake ; the orl|^ail romanofi 

wliUen in Frernch ss early as the lath century, and ike (JtMTA KokaKoslii ncit 
cpnipoi^ till the oommenoemeni of the l4ib. Lilt toe date vf the O'etfa is rery 
and may have h^n vriuen long befoi?. 
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nnnnal tnbuto of a hundred ChristjuD virgins io their infidel enemies, 
they represented liiin as a professed and powerful champion of dis- 
tressed damsels. This apotheosis of chivalry in the person of their 
own apostle, must have ever afterwards contributed to exaggerate the 
characteristical roniaiitio heroism of tiio Spaniards, by which it was 
occasioned ; and to propagate, through succeeding ages, a stronger 
venerution for that species of military enthusiasm, to which they were 
naturally devoted. It is certain, that in cuiisequonce of these illus- 
trious acldevemeuts in the Moorish wars, Saint James was oonstitnted 
]mtroTi of Spain : and became the founder of one of the most maguifi- 
<*ont shrines, and of tho moat opulent order (►f knighthood, now 
existing in Chnstcndoiu. Tho legend of this invincible apostle is 
iiiMortod in the Mosnruhic Liturgy.’* — Wabto.v. 

The following is an abstract of the romance of Sir Guy above 
alluded to ; — 

“ The piety of Sir Guy was neither less eapricioug, nor less disas- 
trous ill its consequences, than tho affection of his mistress. He hud 
been taught that ollu r duties were more sacred and more aco(;ptahle 
in the sight of heaven, than those of husband and father. But the 
liistorian shall tell his own story. At tho end of foity days after the 
umrriug(‘, it happened tljat — 

** .\s Sir Guy cnino from play, 

Into a tower he went on high, 

And looked about him far and nigh ; 

Guy stood, and bethought him, tho, 

How he had done many a man w’o. 

And slain many a man with his hand, 

Burnt and <le8troy’d many a land, 

And all was for woman’s love. 

And not for God’s sake above. 

•* Felice, who had obscrvecl his reverie, inquired the canse ; and 
learnt, with horror and astonishment, bis determmation to spend the 
remainder of his life in a state of penance and mortific^dlon. He con- 
tented himself with directing her, whenever their child should bo of 
proper age, if it should provo a son, to intrust his education to Bhr 
Jleraud ; and quitted her without taking leave of the earl, and even 
withont communicating to his old companion Heraod tho singular 
resolution lie had forrocil Felice, unable to detain him, places on his 
finger a gold ring, requesting him to bestow at least a thought on her 
whonovor he should cast his eyes on that pledge of her affection ; and 
her hnsband, after promising* to obey her instructions, assumes the 
dress of a palmer, and departs for the Holy Land. 

** Felloe oommunioates to Rohand the news of this unexpected 
misfortune ; and tho good earl is pcisuaded, with great appearance of 
probability, that Sir Gny can mean no more than io put her affection 
to the teat, by a conduct m capricious as her own. She at first is 
difit{K^ed io put an end to her life, but is checked by the thoughts of 
her child. Sir H'^raud, in hopes of divesting his friend fr^ Itis 
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KsolutioD, talcM tbo habit of a pilgrim, and travels in qneat of him, 
bui returns without success. 

‘‘Guy sought 1iaUo\£e6 ’ in many countri, 

And sithe to Jerusalem went he ; 

And when he to Jerusalem came, 

To Antioch his way he mmc} 

“Sir Guy, solely occupied with devotional pursuits, liad travelled 
to Constantinople, and from thence into Almayiio. Hero he chances 
to meet a pilgrim who ‘ made scinblaut sorry.* Guy enters into con* 
versation with him, and finds him to bo his old friend Sir 
who had been dtspossessed by the emperor of all his fiefs, and 
to the greatest distress, in consequence of a false accusation preferred 
against him by Bamani, cousin of the famous Duke Utho, the felon 
Duke of Pavia^ who had inherited the estates and the vices of that 
treacherous prince, and, unfortunately for the imjwrlnl vassals, jhib- 
sessed to the same degree the confidence of his master, together with 
the dignity of steward to the emperor. Hir Guy, on hearing that tho 
death of Otho, whom he had slain, had been einploye<l to tlie ruin of 
his friend Thierry, falls into a swoon ; a pmctice to wliich, us w© have 
seen, he was much addicted. 

“ ‘Gfifxl man,* quoth Thierry, ‘ toll thou ma 
How long thin evil hath holden thcc ? ’ 

‘ Many a day," quoth Sir Guy, * it took me ore 
‘ Good love I ’ quoth Thierry, * do it no more ! * 

“ Thierry proceeds to lament tho supposed death of Sir Guy, who, 
though full of compassion for his friend, and already determined U) 
redress bis injuries, continues to conceal lus naino. But Thierry was 
weak and faint with hunger; and Sir Guy tells him, that os ‘ho has 
a penny in his purse,* it would be expedient to hasten to tho nearest 
town, and employ that sum in the purchase of provisions. Thierry 
willingly accompanies him, but, feeling sleepy as well as faint, is 
advis^ to refresh^ himself, in the instance, with a few moments* 
repose; and the famished Thierry falls asleep with his hea<l resting 
on the knees of Sir Guy. During his slumber, a ‘ white • weasel " 
suddenly jumps out of his mouth; takes refugo in the crevice of a 
neighbouring rock, and after a short space of time returns, and again 
runs down his throat. Bir Thierry, waking, informs Hir Guy that he 
had dreamed a dream ; tliat he hod seem a ‘ fair bright sword * and a 
treasure of inestimable value, and that, sleeping on his arm, he hod 
been saved by bim from a dreadful calamitv. The suoposed palmer 
interprets tho dream ; goes to tho spot indicated by the weasel, and 
finds the sword and treasure ; which ho delivers to Sir Thierry, with 
an ini unction to preserve the sword with the greatest possible care, 
and tnen takes his leave. 

“ Sir Guy now repairs to the emperor’s palace, asks charity, and if 
admitted into the hall. At his habit bespeaks him a traveller, he Is 

• Took. 


Thierry, 

re<lucc(l 


* Soiau. 
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f)ii all ttfifluik'd l>y Inquiries after nows; and the emperor, having 
a very proi)er opinion of hia own iinijortanco, onxiouely questions liim 
on tiio reiK)rtH ])revailing among hia subjects rcs|)ecting his character 
<luy Isddly aasiiroH liim that he is universally blamed for the flagrant 
injustice of his conduct towards the iunocfmt Thierry ; and, throwing 
down his glove, offers to [>rovc, by force of arms, the falsehood of 
Jlaniard’s accusation. 'J'ho steward, though not a little snrprised by 
the ajipearanoe of siich an uncouth ntiversury, accepts the ohallongo ; 
the battle is awarded ; the palmer is presented with a suit of armour, 
and thou r«.*nairH to Thierry for the sword which hadlKicn miraculously 
<liMCOverc^d hy the white weasel. Sir Ilarnard, however, was so stout, 
that after a eomhut whi<di lasted during the whole day, the victory 
w-uK still vmdecidi il ; but ho had discovered during this trial of the 
palnuT’s prow(jSh, that it would Ix! much more convenient to got rid of 
iiiri ad\orsarv by any other means than to abide by the is.suc of a 
second conflict. Judging therefore that the palmer would sleep 
soundly after his fatigue, ho despatches u numl)er of his emissaries, 
with onlers to take him ii]> in his hed iu the muldlo of the night, and 
to throw him into the sea, Aitliough Sir Guy was lodged in the 
jjiihico, being under the iiumediate protection of the justice of the 
empire, this bold ent(*rpnso w'us successfully executed; and Sir 
Guy, when ho uwakod in the morning, wvus not a little astonished to 
find himself floating in his l)ed, ot some distance from lamb But 
Troviduiico, who hud intended that the guilt of 8ir Barnard should 
boc(jnio completely manifest, diicotcd u Jisherman to the spot, who 
convt'vi'd Hir Guy in safety to tho palace, and related this miraculous 
im’idtait to tho em|K'ror. The ruouurch having dotormined that the 
punishment of tho stew ard should Ijic inflicted by the champion whom 
Heaven had thus marked out for tho puriiose, tho battle recxunmcnces, 
and Sir Barnard, already half vanquished by tho reproaches of his 
ow n conscit'uce, \h o>erpo\veml and slain. The victor then demands 
the reinstatement of Sir Thierry, and, having obtained it, goes in 
srurch of hib frii'iid, whom ho finds in a church, devoutly engaged in 
prayer, and hastily Icatls liini to the oinjieror, who WTcps at the sight 
of Ids ilistrefis, und restore*! him to all his iwsst'ssiqus. 

*• T)i<' tmporor let bathe Thierry, 

And clad hiin in clothes richolv, 

.\i)d gave linn IhiIIi palfrey and stat'd, 

And nil things that he had of need. 

*'8ir Thierry, who bad hitherto folt little coiifidenco in tho 
ASBuraiices of tho jnlgrim, was now ftlicd with the warmest gratitude 
toivards his deliverer ; and his gratitude was exalted to enthusiasm, 
'when, having been iuviU*<l to accompany him during a part of his 
iouruoY, ho discovered, in this deliverer, his old friend audi>eneiActorr 
Ho adjored Sir Guy to share the prosperity be had bestowed; but tho 
hero, only solicitous to become an humble instrument iu the hands oi 
Providence, and determined to fulhl his destiny, whatever it might bo, 
tore himself from his embraces, and, pursuing liis journey, arrived 
without meeting any new adventures, iu England. 
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** The di«oon8olate Felice, during the long interval of bis abaenoe, 
had passed her whole time in acts of devotion or of charity. Her 
ikusband, presenting himself ut her gate in his pilgrim’s wocmIs. was 
invited into the htdl ; was plentifully entertained ; and enjoyed tho 
pleasure of witnessing, unknown and unsuspected, her daily observance 
of those duties to which ho had, long since devoted tho remainder of 
his life. Unwilling to withdraw her from these salutary pursuits, he 
again demrtod unknown, taking with him a single page as an attou-^ 
dant, ttiid retired to a solitary hermitage in the forest of Ardenne, 
where he was tulveriised by an augel of his approaching dissolution. 
Ho then dospatcho<l his page to Felice with the gold ring which ho 
hn<l received from her at (larting, and adjured her to come and give 
directions for his burial. She arrived; found him dying: received 
his last hrcatli ; and, ha>iug survived him only tiftcen days, was burled 
ill tho same grave. 

Xow is the ^tory brought to an on<l, 
th'tiuy, the b<‘Ul baioii of juice, 

And of the fair iimul Fvlica*, 

Fair eiisamplcs ineu iimy Icie, 

Who.so will listen and hoar. 

True to love, Into and early. 

As, in his life, did good Sir Ciuy ; 

Fur he forsook worldly honour, 

To serve (jl<'d his cicatour; 

Wherefore Jesu, that was of a maid born 
'I'o buy inanX soul that was forlorn, 

And ros<3 fioin death the third day, 

And led man’s soul fnun hell awH), 

On thoir souls have mercy ! 

And ye, that have hoard this story, 

(»od give you all his blessing, 

And of his grace to your ending; 

And joy, and bliss, that ever shall bo ! 

An^n, Amen, for charitc I ” 

“The Ilif^toryof Sir Guy,” saya Bishop Percy (Iitiiauf4 of Atif^ 
vol. iii, p. 101), “though now' very properly re8igne<l to children, 
was onco admired by all readers of wit and taste : for taste and wit 
had once tluir childlioocL Although of English growth,* it was early 
a favourite with other nations; it appeared in French in 1525, and iii 
alluded to in tho old Spanish Romance Tkbkntk kl bf.anoo, which, it 
is believed, was written not long after the year 14.W.--8ee advertise- 
ment to the French translation, 2 vols. 12nio. 

“Tho original, whence all theso stories arc extracted, is a very 
anoient romance in old English verse, w'hich is quoted by Chaucer os 
a celebrated piece even in his time, viz. : — 

' From the clrcomsUnce of the ontUno of th« story being In (he GuUt Baman* 
orttin, ibU is very dlMjmUble ; and U is known t4> have rxliried Ln French M ear^ as 
the cQDclusioa of ibc 13U) century. 1 sbonld tMSioclJued to give the O’etta the pro 
oedeocc. 
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"Men S])cken of romaoceg of price, 

Of Horne child* and Ippotcfi, 

Of Bevis and SiE Gur, etc, H, OF TiIOP, 

And WAi tunally Bung to tbe harp at Chrietmaa dinners and bridealee, 
AB we learn from Piittenham*B Art of Poetry ^ 4to. 1589.” 

But the OeHa Htmanorv/m ia moet probably the origin of the tales 
In question, since the date ie unquestionably earlier than those fixed 
ui)on by Bishop Percy. 


Kotb 3(1. Page 337* 

** Alxuit the year 1470, a collection of Latin fables in six booksy 
distinguinhed by tho nanic of Ew^p, was published in Germany.” — 
Wakton. 

From a w-ork of this kind, probably the saine, tho following fable 
hasbeen extracted, derived, no doubt, from tho Ge^ta Romanorum : — 

‘*Nono ought to render i\il for good; and they that help ought 
not to be hurt, as this fable sheweth, of a dragon which was within a 
river; and as the river was diminished of water, the dragon abode at 
tho river, Which W'as all dry ; and thus for lack of water he could not 
stir him. A labourer, or villain, came tliat way, and demanded of tho 
dragon, saying, What doest thou here ? And Uie dragon saiil, Here I 
am without water, without the which I cannot move ; but if thou wilt 
bind me, and set me upon thy nsse, and lead me into a river, I sliall 
give thee abundance of gold and silver; and the villain, for covetmisnesso 
bound him, and led him into a river; and when he had unbound him, 
he demanded of him his salary or payment. The dragon said to him, 
beoause thou hast unbound me, thou wilt be ^id ; and because that 
1 am now hungry, I will eat thoe. And the villaii^kinswered and said, 
for my labour wilt Uiou eat and devour me? And as they strived 
together, the fox being within the forest, and hearing their questioning, 
came to tb^ra, and said in iliis manner : Strive ye no more together, 
for I will accord, and make peace betw ixt you ; let each of you tell me 
his reason, for to wit which of you have right. And when each of 
them had told his tale, the fox said to the villain, shew to mo bow 
thou nnboundest the draip)n, that I may give thereof a lawful sentence. 
And the villain nut the £ragoii upon his ass, aend bound him as he did 
before. Then the fox demanded of the dragon, held he thee so fast 
bound as thou art now ? And the droTOn aaswered, yea, my lord, an d 
yet more hard. And the fox said to the vilAin, bind her yet harder; 
for he that well bindeth, well can unbind. Innd when the dragon was 
fast bound, the fox said to the villain, bear him again where thou didst 
first bind him, and there leave him bound as heia now, and so he shall 
not cat and devour thee.” — JEeop'i FobUu ISmo. 1658, p. Hi. 
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Note 37, Page 837. 

This allegorical race of iKings ia thus doscrilmd in Sir John Maudo- 
rare work : — 

From thitf iale moii go to another that is oalled Macumer(in» wbioli 
is a great isle and a fair; and the inou and women of this country 
liarc heads JLko hounds; they are reatonalde^ atul tDor$hip an 09 for 
their God. They are good men to tight, and they bear a great tar^t, 
witli which they cover all their body, and a spear in their hand. And 
if they take any man in battle they send him to tlieir king, which is a 
great lord, and devout in his faith : for be hath about his neck, on a 
chain, three hundred great pearls, and as the papists say their Vnirr 
No$(er, and other prayers, so tlieir king saitli every day three hundred 
prayers to his God, before) he eitlier cat or drink ; and he btiareth also 
ul>out his neck a ruby orient, fine, and g(X)d, that is near a foot and 
live fingers long. For when they chuse their king, they give to him 
that ruby to bear in his band, and tlicn they lead him riding about 
the city, and then ever afler they are subject to him, and therefore ho 
bearoth that ruby alwny about his neck ; for if bo Ix^r not the ruby, 
they would no longer hold him for their king. The groat Caano of 
Cathay, hath much coveted this ruby; but ho might never have it 
neither by w'ar nor by other moafis. Aud this king is u full, true, and 
Nortuous man, for men may go safely and surely through his land, and 
bear all tliat they will, for there is no man so hurdy to lot them ” 
— Voijaqes and TraveUy p. 1)5. 

In the Turkish Talcs wo have also some notice of this “ virtuous ” 
pet)ple: — 

“The Samsards vrere monstrous anthropophagi, or men -eaters, who 
had the body of a man and the head of a dog.” — Vol. ii. p. 349. 

And Pliny (whom the Gest writer quotes), B. vii. c. 2, speaks of a 
country of India. “ where there, is a kind of men with heads like dogs, 
clad hII ov« wilb tflM akius of wild beasts, who in lieu of speech use 1 
to bark.** 
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